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Preface 


As I have wrestled with the text of 1, 2, and 3 John in preparing this 
handbook, I have once again not only been challenged by its frank 
message, which leaves little room for a complacent faith, but have also 
been reminded that there remains much to learn about the language of 
the New Testament. After more than 20 years of working with Koine 
Greek, I still frequently discover something that I had overlooked in 
the past. Only a fellow linguist or Greek scholar can appreciate the 
excitement of such a discovery! My hope is that this handbook will 
both provide a reliable guide through the intricacies of the biblical text 
and occasionally shed fresh light on how the Greek language works. 
Completion of this handbook in a timely fashion would not have 
been possible without the support of Dr. Paul Magnus, past President 
of Briercrest Family of Schools, Dr. Dwayne Uglem, Executive Vice 
President of Briercrest Family of Schools, and Dr. David Shepherd, 
Dean of Briercrest Seminary. I am privileged to work in an environ- 
ment where both ministry and scholarship are held in high esteem. 
Throughout the writing process I have greatly benefited from the 
input of others. Four of my current students— David Atmore, Joshua 
Drake, Bernd Heyde, and Josh Stigall—carefully worked through an 
early draft of the handbook, section by section, and then met with me 
to discuss the biblical text and critique the manuscript. Their helpful 
comments and words of encouragement were greatly appreciated and 
our time together was spiritually enriching. Susan Wendel, a former 
student and future New Testament scholar herself, offered many help- 
ful suggestions for how the handbook could be improved and gra- 
ciously raised questions where my argument was weak. Dr. Wes 
Olmstead, my Briercrest colleague and friend, was always ready to 
give immediate feedback on issues I was struggling to resolve in spite 
of his heavy responsibilities. Dr. Mikeal Parsons, friend and mentor, 
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offered encouragement throughout the process. Two individuals 
deserve special thanks for the time and energy they invested in this 
project. Jim Stewart, a former student and faculty assistant, saved me 
from many misplaced or incorrect accents and other typographical 
errors through his incredible eye for detail and saved readers from 
potential confusion by identifying numerous places where my expla- 
nations were not as clear as they should have been. Dr. Carl Conrad 
graciously and thoroughly reviewed a late draft of the manuscript, 
noted a significant number of problems, and offered numerous helpful 
suggestions for improving the handbook. Our ongoing dialogue on 
various issues not only saved me from many careless mistakes but also 
frequently led my wife to ask what was giving me so much pleasure. 
This handbook would have been far weaker without the generous 
input of these friends, students, and colleagues, and I offer them my 
sincere gratitude. 

I also owe a debt of gratitude to the staff at Baylor University Press. 
Dr. Carey Newman, Director, not only encouraged me to take on this 
project but also provided the support and guidance needed to bring it 
to completion. Diane Smith, Production Editor, once again made the 
process of moving from manuscript to publication almost painless 
through the competence and dedication that she brings to the task. 
Finally, to my wife Jo-Anna, and my children, Chris, Calvin, and 
Charissa, I am grateful for your graciousness as I often took time and 
energy away from you to complete this project, and for your patience 
as we struggle together to “walk as Jesus did.” 


Martin Culy 
Briarcrest Seminary 
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Introduction 


The letter known as 1 John has long been a favorite among beginning 
and intermediate students of Koine Greek. The “almost elementary 
character” (Brown, x) of the writer’s Greek makes it a suitable intro- 
duction to the literature of the New Testament. In the first chapter of 
the letter, for example, readers encounter only three words that occur 
less than 10 times in the New Testament. The fact that the author con- 
tinues to use common vocabulary throughout the letter and has an 
affinity for repeating himself helps emerging readers gain confidence 
quickly. In this short letter, cit is used 99 times; Sedc 62 times; Exw 
28 times; &yanáw 28 times; yLvooKw 25 times; péva 23 times; 
kóop.oc 23 times; &y&m 18 times; papra 17 times; @eAoc 15 
times; EvtoAN 14 times; naTýp 14 times; doo 14 times; ypo 
13 times; ToLéw 13 times; toń 13 times; nveðpa 12 times; and yev- 
vaw 10 times. Such lexical simplicity, however, is not always 
matched by grammatical simplicity. Readers attempting to grapple 
with the subtleties of the argument and the complexities of the syn- 
tactic structure will soon discover that analysis of the text of 1 John 
can be as challenging as its in-your-face message. Indeed, quite fre- 
quently it has been a theological discomfort with the superficial sense 
of the text that has precipitated debate regarding the syntax of 1 John. 
For example, when modern readers, especially of the Western variety, 
encounter statements like, “Everyone who remains in him does not 
sin,” they tend to turn quickly to their Greek grammars to determine 
what the author really meant by what, on the surface, is a patently 
false statement. 

The verse-by-verse treatment of 1, 2, and 3 John that follows 
attempts to guide new readers and seasoned scholars alike through the 
intricacies of the Greek text. Although this handbook does not 
endeavor to label exhaustively every feature of the syntax, discuss 
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every textual problem, or provide analysis of all lexical forms, it does 
attempt to address all significant questions arising from the Greek 
text itself. While users of this handbook will no doubt encounter 
questions that they deem significant but are nevertheless overlooked, 
the intention has been to anticipate where students of Greek with at 
least a basic knowledge of the language may encounter difficulties and 
thus need guidance. What distinguishes this work from other analyti- 
cal guides to the Greek New Testament (most of which are single vol- 
umes covering the entire New Testament) is the detailed and 
comprehensive attention paid to the text of 1, 2, and 3 John. Some of 
the more complex issues related to Greek syntax, in particular, tend to 
be ignored by the standard commentaries. 

The title of this volume intentionally uses the label “handbook” 
rather than “commentary.” Although at certain points, commentary on 
the text cannot be avoided, this handbook does not aim to elucidate the 
theological meaning of the text. Nor does it attempt to address intro- 
ductory issues such as authorship, date, provenance, or in the case of 
the letters of John, the nature and history of the “Johannine commu- 
nity.” Rather, this volume serves as a ‘prequel’ to commentary proper. 
It primarily provides a guide to understanding the linguistic character- 
istics of the text from which the message of the text may then be 
derived. 

Consequently, no attempt has been made to interact thoroughly with 
the secondary literature on the Johannine Letters, as one would expect 
in a critical commentary. Those interested in bibliography on a partic- 
ular passage or fuller lists of scholars espousing particular views may 
consult Brown's commentary and the Exegetical Summary by 
Anderson. Where there is significant debate on an issue related to the 
Greek text, however, the handbook provides a representative sample 
of scholars espousing each position; and when the handbook adopts a 
less known stance on the text, I have generally listed any other schol- 
ars who have embraced that position. 

Although traditional introductory topics go beyond the goals of 
this handbook, there are a number of broad issues relating to the 
Greek text of the letters of John that are worth introducing prior to 
the verse-by-verse treatment in the handbook proper. These include 
questions of genre and structure, the significance of the writer's 
choices of verb tense, the writer's use of mitigated exhortations, the 
writer's propensity for Trinitarian ambiguity, the emerging debate 
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regarding the notion of deponency, and the nature and use of syntac- 
tic labels. 


Genre and Structure 


The fact that 1 John lacks many of the features of contemporary let- 
ters, such as a greeting from the author, a thanksgiving section, and a 
conclusion, has led to some debate over the years regarding its genre. 
Although most scholars, in the end, are content to label the work a let- 
ter or epistle, the text reads more like a sermon than a letter. For our 
purposes, recognizing that 1 John represents hortatory discourse is 
more important than settling the question of whether or not it repre- 
sents an actual letter. The primary purpose of this "letter" is to exhort, 
not to inform (cf. Miehle, ix). Although the entire letter contains only 
13 imperative verbs, with the first not occurring until 2:15, when the 
full range of forms used for exhortation are considered (including 
imperatives, tva clauses that are introduced as an EVTOAN, the use of 
the verb deta, the construction vc plus a participle, and the fre- 
quent €cv clauses), the hortatory character of the text becomes read- 
ily apparent. I agree with Miehle that “1 John was written primarily to 
persuade its readers to act consistently with what they say they 
believed, rather than to inform them about what was desirable to 
believe” (quoted in Olsson, 178). 

In two articles (1983, 1992) that complement analysis done by his 
doctoral student (see Miehle), R. Longacre notes that although “the 
brute statistics of the book (as far as the type of verbs that occur) are 
misleading” (1992, 277), with only 9 percent of the verbs being imper- 
ative in nature (1992, 278), “the command forms are central . . . [and] 
the book moves from mitigated (almost disguised) commands to overt 
commands at the structures which we call the peaks of the book” 
(1992, 277). Indeed, Longacre (1992, 271) notes that with hortatory 
discourse, the various forms of command will constitute “the basic 
material around which the rest of the book nucleates.” 

These peaks, or most prominent portions of the discourse, provide 
the clearest direction for determining the overall message of the letter. 
Longacre (1983, 1992) argues that 1:1-2:29 contains two peaks, an 
ethical peak (2:12-17) and a dogmatic peak (2:18-27). The same types 
of peaks occur in reverse order in 4:1-6 (dogmatic peak) and 4:7-21 
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(ethical peaks). In a hortatory letter like 1 John, the peaks are the 
places where explicit imperative verbs (contrast mitigated exhorta- 
tions) and verbs like &e(Xo are characteristically found (Longacre 
1992, 279). Such discourse peaks “develop the main message of the 
book," while the material surrounding them provides overt statements 
concerning the text's macrostructure, i.e., what the work is about 
(Longacre 1992, 272). Indeed, Longacre argues that the paragraphs 
preceding the peaks in chapter 4 clearly lay out the central thrust of the 
whole letter. In 4:1-6, the author of 1 John argues that “What God has 
commanded of us, what He wants of us is that we should believe on 
the name of His Son Jesus Christ and love one another" (Longacre 
1992, 283). This “macrostructure” is reiterated in the paragraph that 
follows the second peak of chapter 4, which begins with 5:1 
(“Everyone who believes that Jesus is the Christ has been born of God, 
and everyone who loves the parent [also] loves the one who has been 
born of him"). The same may be argued for the relationship between 1 
John 2:28-29 and the two peaks of chapter 2 (see 2:28 on Kat viv, 
1€Kv(a). Discourse peaks may also be readily identified in 2 and 3 
John through reference to the location of imperative verbs. In 2 John, 
a cluster of three imperative forms helps mark verses 8-11 as the peak 
of the letter. In 3 John, the sole imperative verb (verse 11), along with 
other command forms, marks verses 9-12 as the letter's peak. 

While identifying such peaks may be relatively straightforward, 
broader questions relating to the structure of 1 John are quite complex. 
Nearly 100 years ago, Brooke's (xxxii) careful examination of the 
structure of 1 John and his review of scholarly analyses led him to con- 
clude that *perhaps the attempt to analyse the [structure of the] Epistle 
should be abandoned"! Seventy years later, Brown (x) expressed 
essential agreement with Brooke's assessment, conceding that “it is 
virtually impossible to detect a structured sequence of thought” in 1 
John. The structural puzzle, however, has not deterred scholars in the 
last century from attempting to unlock its secrets. Unfortunately, few 
or none of the “distressingly many” (Olsson, 370) analyses agree on 
all points. 

In his excellent summary of recent analyses, Olsson (372) points 
out that the letter is commonly agreed to contain a prologue (1:1-4) 
and epilogue (5:12-21). Broad consensus on the structure of the letter, 
however, comes to a screeching halt at that point, with scholars posit- 
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ing anywhere from two to seven sections for the central portion of the 
letter. Although this handbook does not attempt to resolve all ques- 
tions of structure, it does highlight features of the text that suggest a 
structural boundary, and offers words of caution against basing struc- 
tural decisions on perceived changes of theme or topic, without 
considering the syntax of the text itself. Although such an approach 
may sound obvious, most analyses to date have been predominantly 
content-oriented, relying almost exclusively on thematic analysis to 
determine the structure of the letter (see Olsson for an excellent sum- 
mary). In other words, they have focused more on identifying “seman- 
tic paragraphs" than grammatical paragraphs (cf. Larson, 353-56). 
Indeed, while Longacre (1992, 270) points out that beginning with an 
outline of a book “enables us to grasp the fundamental thrust of the 
whole and to understand better what the book is saying,” scholars have 
often worked in reverse order, using what they perceive the book to be 
saying to determine the outline of the book. To avoid this, interpreters 
must attempt to detect “the reading instructions to be found in the text 
itself” (Olsson, 371). 

Unfortunately, much work needs to be done to determine what con- 
stitutes “reading instructions” (see Brown and Yule, 95-100). 
Consequently, even analyses that are based on both grammatical and 
thematic analysis of the letter vary considerably. Longacre (1992), for 
example, appears to be the only scholar to argue that 1:1-2:29 forms 
the rather oversized introduction to the letter, an introduction that con- 
tains most of the themes of the letter. He bases his argument on the fact 
that the performative verb yoda is ubiquitous in this section (1:4; 
2:1, 7, 8, 26; and six times in 2:12-14) and does not reappear until the 
beginning of the closing of the letter in 5:13. Although the distribution 
of ypc within the letter is likely significant, such an analysis is not 
consistent with what is known of typical ancient letters, regardless of 
their subgenre. 

Longacre is on firmer ground in identifying boundary markers 
within the text. He gives special attention to the role of vocatives in 
marking new paragraphs (1992, 272—76). Such an analysis is consis- 
tent with conventional thinking concerning how vocatives typically 
function in hortatory discourse (cf. Larson, 341; Floor, 6; Levinsohn 
1992, 198). In addition to vocatives, typical markers of boundaries in 
this and other genres include: changes of time, scene, or participant in 
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narrative texts, changes of tense or mood, the use of conjunctions (esp. 
ovv, TOTE, S16, etc.), special phrases (like kat €'yéveo in narrative), 
performative verbs, back reference, and rhetorical questions (see 
Beekman and Callow, 279-80; Larsen 1991b, 49-50; Levinsohn 
1992, 191—203). Larsen (1991b), however, building on the work of 
Rogers, has raised serious questions regarding the role of the vocative 
as a boundary marker. Basing her study on the Pauline corpus, Rogers 
(26) concluded that “In many places where vocatives seem to signal 
boundaries, other forms or factors are decisive. In itself, the vocative 
form cannot be said to signal change of theme.” Larsen goes further 
and maintains that “there are seldom any grammatical criteria which 
clearly signal a new paragraph or section. Such breaks function in the 
deep structure of a text more than in the surface structure” (1991b, 48). 
Although he concedes that “there are various grammatical features 
which may lend support to such boundaries” (1991b, 48), he rejects 
the vocative as a boundary marker and argues that it serves as a rhetor- 
ical device, used to develop rapport with the hearers, rather than a 
structural device (1991b, 50-51). Following Beekman and Callow’s 
claim that “The basic criterion is that a section, or a paragraph, deals 
with one theme,” Larsen (1991b, 51) places particular emphasis on the 
use of introductory and summary statements as boundary markers. In 
his own analysis, however, which divides the main body of 1 John into 
two sections made up of a total of 11 sub-units, seven of those units 
have a vocative in the first verse of the unit. There seems to be a sim- 
ilar correlation between vocatives and boundaries in 3 John. Given 
this distribution of vocatives, it is not inappropriate to recognize that 
this particular writer frequently uses vocatives to help mark bound- 
aries. Such an observation does not require that vocatives were always 
used in this way. It simply recognizes that while vocatives function 
primarily as a literary device, this particular literary device may, at 
least in certain authors, provide corroborative evidence of a structural 
boundary. 


Tense, Aspect, and Mood 


In recent years, a number of scholars (esp. Porter 1989, 1994) have 
drawn a correlation between verbal tense/aspect and the notion of 
prominence. “Prominence is the feature of discourse structure which 
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makes one part more important, i.e. more significant or prominent 
than another” (Larson, 405). Porter argues that the aorist tense (perfec- 
tive aspect) represents the background tense/aspect in narrative, the 
present and imperfect tenses (imperfective aspect) serve to mark mate- 
rial as foreground (i.e., they mark information as part of the storyline), 
and perfect and pluperfect tenses (stative aspect) serve to mark a 
proposition as “frontground” material, i.e., particularly prominent. 
Theoretically, an interpreter may look to verb tense to help identify 
material that the writer wants to highlight within the broad context of 
the discourse or within a particular sub-unit of the discourse. While 
there is certainly not a one-to-one correlation between verbal aspect 
and prominence in the Johannine Letters, Porter’s theory seems to 
work fairly well, particularly with respect to the aorist and present 
tenses. Although verb forms will differ in their relative prominence 
depending on the type of clause in which they occur (main clause, par- 
ticipial clause, (va clause, relative clause, etc.), some general trends 
may be noted with respect to finite verbs within the main clauses of 
1 John. 

The writer generally uses the aorist tense (68 times total) with infor- 
mation that is already assumed and thus serves as the foundation for 
his exhortations and supporting arguments. To carry the argument or 
“mainline” of the hortatory discourse forward, the writer tends to uti- 
lize the present tense (284 times total). The imperfect tense is used just 
seven times, always with the verb cit, except in the case of 2:7, 
where it is used with eCxeTe to refer to something that has been true 
over the course of time in the past. Although the perfect tense is used 
69 times, it is used with a limited number of verbs: oi6q (15 times), 
'y.vóàoko (8 times), yevváw (8 times), ópdo (7 times), @kovw (4 
times), TeAetóo (4 times), vukdo (3 times), 5tSapt (3 times), 
GT001€ÀA0 (twice), Üectouat (twice), TLOTEUO (twice), popTupew 
(twice), €£€pxopat (once), EpXOUaL (once), cyan (once), 
peToBotva (once), apinpt (once), TANPOw (once), ALAPTAV 
(once), ytvopat (once), and aitéw (once). While it may help lend 
prominence to the clauses in which it occurs, it is not clear that it typ- 
ically marks information as prominent on the discourse level. The cor- 
relation between perfective aspect (aorist tense) and “background” 
material, and between imperfective aspect (especially present tense) 
and "foreground" or mainline material, on the other hand, may shed 
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important light on the otherwise perplexing shift in tense in 1 John 
2:12-14. 

In the end, this handbook takes a cautious approach to identifying 
the semantic or discourse significance of verb tenses within the letter. 
It is likely accurate to maintain that there is some correlation between 
prominence and verbal aspect in Greek, as in many other languages, 
but verbal aspect remains only one among many markers of promi- 
nence in the Greek language and is insufficient grounds for isolating 
background, foreground, and frontground material, as most scholars 
would readily concede. Indeed, within a hortatory letter, particularly 
prominent material will tend to be presented using the imperative 
mood, the hortatory subjunctive, a verb of obligation (such as 
opetw), or by identifying the information as a command (€vToA%). 
In 1 John, it is worth noting that nearly all of the imperative verbs and 
the only two examples of hortatory subjunctives (3:18; 4:7) occur in 
the present tense. The passages where the only two examples of aorist 
imperative verbs occur (3:1; 5:21) do not serve to carry the argu- 
ment forward. In 3:1, the aorist imperative (Sete serves as more of an 
exclamation than a command, while in 5:21, the aorist imperative 
quAdEarTe serves to summarize what precedes rather than advance 
the argument. These facts suggest that even when attempting to deter- 
mine the relationship of an imperative to the hortatory line of the text, 
Porter's theory of verbal aspect may be instructive, if not conclusive. 


Mitigated Exhortations 


When analyzing a hortatory discourse one must be careful not to over- 
look the more subtle forms of persuasion that are utilized by most 
writers. R. Longacre has argued that a significant number of the non- 
imperative propositions in 1 John function as mitigated commands. 
Mitigation is a way of softening a command so as to make it more 
palatable to the listener/reader. It serves to urge a particular course of 
action gently rather than demand it. Thus, according to Longacre 
(1983, 7), the author's statement in 1:6 (Ea et taper OTL kovov- 
‘av éxopev pet avTOD Kal Ev TQ OKOTEL TEPLTATHPEV, Yev- 
SopeSa kal ov mwovoüpev THY GAw*jÜevo) serves as a mitigated 
command meaning, “Do not claim to have fellowship with him and 
continue to walk in the darkness.” Indeed, he maintains that although 
1 John 1:5-10 is superficially a paragraph of exposition, i.e., it is 
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expository in its surface structure, it is full of “covert exhortations” 
(Longacre 1992, 272). 

Although it is helpful to recognize that non-imperative forms fre- 
quently carry an implied exhortation, it may be preferable to reserve 
the label “mitigated command” for a specific type of implied exhorta- 
tion. I might, for example, ask my son on a Saskatchewan winter day 
when it is minus 40° outside, “Did you leave the front door open?” The 
question, in such a case, truly functions as a mitigated command. I am 
intentionally asking him to go back and close the door because I can 
feel the cold air coming in. Similarly, I might say to my daughter, “The 
stove is hot.” In this case, a statement functions as a mitigated com- 
mand. I am gently telling her to be careful not to touch the stove. Such 
mitigated commands, however, tend to stand on their own, rather than 
serving as part of an extended exhortation. 

In 1 John, statements such as the one cited from 1:6 clearly have a 
hortatory function, i.e., they urge a particular course of action. They 
are, however, more of the “you should not” type than the “do not” 
type. As such, they help build a picture of a larger command rather 
than serving as a command in and of themselves. This becomes clear 
as we consider Longacre's analysis of 1 John 2: 15—Mnj ayanate 
10v Kócp.ov pne TH ÈV TH Kóopg. edv TG AYAT TOV KÓOpOV, 
ovk CoTLV  AyYaTH TOD Tato èv «ùrt. Longacre (1983, 13) 
identifies the second sentence as a mitigated command meaning, 
“Don’t love the world.” Such an analysis, however, raises the question 
of why a conditional clause that follows a direct command should be 
viewed as a mitigated command (in its own right) rather than simply a 
supporting reason for the command, which already explicitly says, 
“Don’t love the world.” Why add a second version of an imperative 
command that is softer than the first version? Instead of labeling such 
constructions mitigated commands, then, it is preferable to note that 
rhetorically they carry hortatory force and support the overall horta- 
tory goals of the letter or section. This handbook thus labels such phe- 
nomena “mitigated exhortations” except in cases like 1 John 3:3, 
where the mitigated construction stands on its own and serves more as 
an implicit command. 

Finally, we should note that the same types of mitigated exhorta- 
tions are found in 2 John and 3 John. In 2 John, the mitigated exhorta- 
tions are achieved, for example, through the use of the language of 
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command (évT0À is used four times in verses 4-6) or the characteri- 
zation of those who do not follow the writer's wishes as not “having 
God" (verse 9). In 3 John, the writer uses an imperative verb only once 
in the main body of the letter (verse 11; the other imperative is in verse 
15). Nevertheless, the letter is full of mitigated exhortations that urge 
Gaius to embrace a particular course of action. For example, the way 
the writer frames his statement in verse 4 (*my greatest joy comes 
from hearing that my children are living in the truth") sends the subtle 
message that pleasing the Elder will require continued adherence to 
the truth (Floor, 5, 9). Less subtle exhortations follow in verse 6 
(ka@AG¢ motrjoecc plus a participle of means), verse 8 (where the verb 
opela is used), and in verse 11 (where we find the only explicit com- 
mand/imperative). Interestingly, rhetorical devices that mark fore- 
grounding tend to occur along with the mitigated exhortations (see 
comments on 3 John). 


Trinitarian Ambiguity 


One of the most difficult challenges of the letters of John relates to the 
writer’s use of the pronoun wvT6c and third person verbs without an 
explicit subject. In 1 John in particular, it is frequently difficult to 
determine whether he intended to refer to the Father or the Son. 

Where there is some basis for arguing one way or the other, I have 
presented the evidence or simply identified the referent, if the solution 
is obvious. In many cases, however, it is important to recognize that 
the ambiguity is indicative of both the writer's disregard for modern 
conceptions of precision and, more importantly, his Trinitarian theol- 
ogy. Assuming common authorship for the Fourth Gospel and 1 John, 
we can conjecture that the writer's emphasis on the absolute unity, 
mutuality, and equality of the Father and the Son evidenced in the 
Fourth Gospel (see Culy 2002, 169-78) has led him to feel under no 
compulsion always to distinguish between members of the Godhead 
within his letter. 


Deponency 


We turn now to an area of emerging debate that affects the parsing and 
semantics of a number of verbs throughout this handbook. 
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Traditionally, the label “deponent” has been applied to verbs with mid- 
dle, passive, or middle/passive morphology that are thought to be 
“active” in meaning. Introductory grammars tend to put a significant 
number of middle verbs in the New Testament in this category, despite 
the fact that some of the standard reference grammars have questioned 
the validity of the label. Robertson (see 332-34), for example, argues 
that the label “should not be used at all” (332). 

In recent years, a number of scholars have taken up Robertson's 
quiet call to abandon this label. Carl Conrad's posts on the B-Greek 
Internet discussion list (beginning in 1997) and his subsequent formal- 
ization of those concerns in unpublished papers available on his Web 
site have helped flesh out the concerns raised by earlier scholars. In a 
recent article, Pennington (61-64) summarizes the rationale for dis- 
pensing with the label, maintaining that widespread use of the term 
“deponent” stems from two key factors: (1) the tendency to attempt to 
analyze Greek syntax through reference to English translation—if a 
workable translation of a middle form appears “active” in English, we 
conclude that the verb must be active in meaning even though it is 
middle in form; and (2) the imposition of Latin categories on Greek 
grammar. Pennington (61) concludes, in contrast to most scholars, that 
“most if not all verbs that are considered ‘deponent’ are in fact truly 
middle in meaning.” The questions that have been raised regarding 
deponency as a syntactic category, then, are not simply issues that 
interest a few Greek scholars and linguists but have no bearing on how 
one understands the text. Rather, if these scholars are correct, the 
notion of deponency has in many cases effectively obscured the 
semantic significance of the middle voice, leading to faulty or impre- 
cise readings of the text (see also Bakker and Taylor). 

It is not only middle voice verbs, however, that are the focus of 
attention in this debate. Conrad, Pennington, and others also maintain 
that deponency is an invalid category for passive verbs that have tra- 
ditionally been placed in this category. To account for putative passive 
deponent verbs, Conrad and Pennington turn to the evolution of voice 
morphology in the Greek language. Both argue that middle morphol- 
ogy was being replaced by passive morphology (the -Üvj- morpheme) 
during the Koine period (see esp. Conrad, 3, 5—6; cf. Pennington, 68). 
Consequently, in the Common Era we find “an increasing number of 
passive forms without a distinctive passive idea . . . replacing older 
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middle forms” (Pennington, 68). This diachronic argument leads 
Conrad (5) to conclude that the -Ó]- morpheme should be treated as a 
middle/passive rather than a passive morpheme. Such arguments have 
a sound linguistic foundation and raise serious questions about the 
legitimacy of the notion “passive deponent.” 

Should, then, the label “deponent” be abandoned altogether? While 
more research needs to be done to account fully for middle/passive 
morphology in Koine Greek, I find the arguments, which are very 
briefly summarized above, both compelling and exegetically signifi- 
cant. “The middle voice needs to be understood in its own status and 
function as indicating that the subject of a verb is the focus of the 
verb’s action or state” (Conrad, 3). Consequently, users of this hand- 
book will discover that verbs that are typically labeled “deponent,” 
including some with -0- morphology, tend to be listed as “middle.” 
Along with the parsing, I have typically provided a brief explanation 
of the middle semantics of the verb, using the categories and explana- 
tions developed by Kemmer and Miller. 


Syntactic Categories and Labels 


Finally, some explanation of the syntactic labels and categories used 
in this handbook is in order. As mentioned above, this handbook 
assumes that users will possess a minimal level of competence with 
basic Greek morphology and syntax. Those unfamiliar with particular 
labels should consult standard reference grammars (see esp. Wallace). 
Labels that are drawn from the broader field of modern linguistics are 
explained and cross-referenced. Some may be surprised to find, how- 
ever, that the handbook does not provide syntactic labels for the verb 
tenses. As Mikeal Parsons and I noted in Acts: A Handbook on the 
Greek Text (xv), 


Traditional grammatical analyses of New Testament texts have a 
long history of blurring the boundaries between form and func- 
tion. Most New Testament Greek grammars describe the tense 
system as being formally fairly simple (only 6 tenses), but func- 
tionally complex. The aorist tense, it is often said, can function in 
a wide variety of ways that are associated with labels such as, 
“ingressive,” *gnomic," “constative,” “epistolary,” “proleptic,” 
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and so forth. Similar functional complexity is posited for the 
other tenses. 

In recent years, as biblical scholars have become more conver- 
sant in modern linguistics, there has been a move toward aban- 
doning such labels in recognition of the fact that such “functions” 
are not a feature of the tenses themselves but rather are derived 
from the context. Indeed, the positing of such “functions” typi- 
cally stems not from a careful analysis of Greek syntax, but rather 
from grappling with the challenges of translating Greek verbs 
into English. 


I continue to believe that such tense labels should be abandoned 
since the phenomena they describe are at best only partially related to 
the Greek verb tenses themselves and frequently lead exegetes to think 
erroneously that an aorist verb, for example, emphasizes the beginning 
of an action. In reality, Greek writers had other linguistic tools at their 
disposal when they wanted to emphasize such semantic features. 
Simply put, Greek verb tenses do not denote semantic features such as 
ingressive, iterative, or conative; they certainly do not emphasize such 
notions; at best they allow for ingressive, iterative, or conative trans- 
lations. This handbook may thus incorporate such semantic notions 
into the translation of a text but will not utilize tense labels when com- 
menting on the syntax of verbs. 

More sophisticated users of the handbook may wish that I had fol- 
lowed the same practice with other labels, such as “subjective geni- 
tive" and “genitive of relationship." After all, in a phrase like 4 
G'y&mn Tov Oeo, the genitive case itself simply tells us that the noun 
phrase 100 Seov has some sort of relationship to } aya. One must 
look to the semantics of the noun it modifies to determine that the gen- 
itive ToU Veo introduces the agent of an implied event and is thus 
“subjective.” The same is true of “genitive of relationship," which 
merely provides a formal label for a genitive constituent that happens 
to modify a familial term. Unlike the tense labels, however, the phe- 
nomena described by such labels tend to be closely linked to the con- 
stituent bearing the morphology in question. Both of the above 
examples describe the semantic relationship of the genitive constituent 
to the noun phrase it modifies. Although the genitive case cannot con- 
vey such information on its own, it does point to a closed set of seman- 
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tic roles that the genitive constituent can play. The fact that Greek writ- 
ers did not have the option of using one of the other cases when such 
relationships were in view helps legitimize the practice of using such 
labels. I have, therefore, continued to use most of the labels found in 
standard reference grammars, while recognizing that a scholarly 
examination of the strengths and weaknesses of our current system of 
labels is in order. Inconsistency in how labels are used and a corpus of 
labels that is probably far broader than it should be have both under- 
mined the efforts of scholars and students alike for far too long. 


A HANDBOOK ON THE GREEK TEXT 
OF 1,2, 3 JOHN 


1 Jonn 


1 John 1:1-4 

!(Here is what we announce to you) concerning the word of life: that 
which was from the beginning, that which we have heard, that which 
we have seen with our own eyes, that which we have scrutinized and 
our own hands have handled. ?Now, Life was revealed and we have 
seen it and testify and announce to you the mternal Life that was with 
the Father and was revealed to us. ? Yes, that which we have seen and 
heard we announce to you also in order that you too might have fel- 
lowship with us; and indeed our fellowship is with the Father and with 
his Son, Jesus Christ. ^So then, we are writing these things to you in 
order that your joy might be complete. 


1:1 ^O qv e apxic, 9 akykKdaper, ð EopaKapev totç 
óqÜoaApotg Hav, © eVeanoapeda Kat ai xctpeg av 
éyuAd«pnoav TEPL ToU AGYOU TiS toic 


The Prologue of John’s first letter (vv. 1-4) functions as the episto- 
lary counterpart of the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel. As in the Fourth 
Gospel, the writer of 1 John does not immediately identify Jesus as the 
topic. The structure here does not imply a lack of stylistic concern on 
the part of the author (cf. Strecker, 8), nor does it “lapse into grammat- 
ical impossibilities" (Houlden, 45). On the contrary, the structure 
serves as a powerful literary device. In the Fourth Gospel, the fact that 
“Jesus is not actually named until the end of the Prologue (1:17), he 
does not come onto the stage until 1:29, and he does not speak until 
1:38. . . . helps build both interest and tension” (Culy 2002, 138). The 
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same is true here. The writer’s coyness in not directly naming the 
incarnate Jesus as the topic draws the reader into his discourse that 
follows. 

In order to untangle the seemingly tortured syntax of the first three 
verses, the reader must recognize that the writer has used a topic (or 
“cleft”) construction as a literary strategy. The series of appositional 
relative clauses in verse 1 introduces the topic, though in a referen- 
tially oblique manner. In a topic construction, the referent that is in 
focus is placed at the beginning of the sentence. If the topic has a syn- 
tactic relationship to a clause that follows, it is generally placed in the 
case it would bear in that clause, even though it is typically picked up 
with a demonstrative pronoun within that clause (see, e.g., Inoovv 
10v Nafwpatov in Acts 2:22). At times, however, it appears in the 
nominative case (as a “hanging,” or pendent nominative). Here, the 
relative clauses function as direct objects of the main verb &nayyéN- 
dopey, which does not appear until verse 3. 

^O . . . 0. The neuter relative pronouns introduce a series of “head- 
less” relative clauses (relative clauses with no expressed antecedent: 
“that which . . .”) that stand in apposition to each other. The first rela- 
tive pronoun is the nominative subject of jv, while the subsequent 
ones are accusative direct objects of &kykóapev, Ewpakaper, and 
eVenoapeda kat... EnAdynoav. The neuter gender may be 
explained by the fact that the writer is talking about his and other 
eyewitnesses’ broad experience of the incarnate Jesus (cf. Harris 
2003, 49). 

qv. Impf ind 3rd sg cil. On the significance of the verb tense, see 
below on dienkóop.ev. 

Qn’ px. Given the thematic and linguistic links to the Fourth 
Gospel's Prologue, &pxń could be understood here as a pre-creation 
“beginning” (so Strecker, 9; cf. Smalley, 7), particularly given the 
expression fv pos 10v TaTépa in verse 2. The later use of the 
expression TOV &T’ &pxñç in 2:13 as a title for Jesus supports this 
view. The immediate context, however, and the use of the preposition 
a6 rather than év may point to the beginning of Jesus’ ministry (see 
esp. Brown, 155—58). It is probably best to affirm intertextual links 
between the two passages (see below on nepi ToU Aó'you THC Sac) 
without positing a referential link between aw’ apxij¢ and Ev ax 
(John 1:1). 

akynkdapev. Prf act ind 1st pl @kovw. The first person plural 
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verbs in verses 1-4 probably both (1) highlight the writer’s status as 
one of a limited group of eyewitnesses, and (2) bolster the authority of 
the letter by linking it to that group. There is movement between pre- 
sent, imperfect, aorist, and perfect tenses in verses 1-4. Although ver- 
bal aspect is certainly not the sole indicator of prominence, there does 
appear to be some correlation between a verb’s tense and the role or 
status of the information in this section and the rest of the letter (see 
also “Tense, Aspect, and Mood” in the Introduction). In verses 1-4, the 
foundational actions of God, which serve as the basis for what follows, 
are placed in the aorist tense, or perfective aspect (Epavepadn, 1:2a; 
E~avepwdn, 1:2b), which in narrative genre typically helps identify 
background information (see Porter 1989, 1994). The main hortatory 
line of thought is carried forward with present tense (imperfective 
aspect) verbs of communication (uaptupobper, 1:2; amayyerA- 
Noper, 1:2; anayyéAAopuer, 1:3; yodpouev, 1:4). The perfect 
tense (stative aspect) is used with @kovw and ópcto to help highlight 
the author's status as an eyewitness authority (&knkóapev, 1:1; 
éopdkapev, 1:1; éepdkagiev, 1:2; éopdtkoqiev, 1:3; dknkdaper, 
1:3). We are then left with two finite aorist verbs (¢Seaodpeda, 1:1; 
and eWnAdpnoay, 1:1) that must be accounted for (Ñv is “aspectually 
vague,” since the writer only had present and imperfect tenses to 
choose from; see Porter, 1989). If Porter’s analysis holds in epistolary 
genre, the relative prominence of the events described by these verbs 
is downgraded, suggesting that they clarify the two verbs that precede 
and provide supporting information (see further below). Such an anal- 
ysis recognizes that the author made a conscious choice (he uses per- 
fect forms of Sewouct in 4:12, 14; cf. John 1:32) to portray the events 
using the aorist tense (contra Louw, 101; and Smalley, 7, who argue 
that the perfects and aorists in v. 1 carry the same semantic value). 

EwoakKapev. Prf act ind 1st pl óp&w. On the significance of the 
tense and number, see above on &knkóapev. 

Tots 6PVAAPOLS "uv. Used with opto, the seemingly redun- 
dant information emphasizes the eyewitness nature of the writer's tes- 
timony (cf. wt xetpec uv below). 

Tots Ó«UaApotc. Dative of instrument. The expression should 
be understood as the literal instrument of €apakapev not as an exam- 
ple of synecdoche (see below on at xetpec v.v; contra Sherman 
and Tuggy, 21). 

"p Gv. Possessive genitive. 
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éOeaod eda. Aor mid ind 1st pl Secouct. On the significance 
of the tense and number, see above on &knkóapev. The voice should 
probably be viewed as a true middle, indicating that the subject is “the 
center of emphasis, the receiver of sensory perception" (Miller, 429). 
For more on the voice, see “Deponency” in the Introduction. 
According to Louw and Nida (24.14), 9ecop differs from ópáw 
(used above) in that it carries the nuance of “continuity and attention, 
often with the implication that what is observed is something 
unusual." If the tense analysis above is correct, Secop.at is probably 
not simply being used as a stylistic near synonym of ópdto. It will not 
do to maintain simply that the writer preferred one verb of seeing 
when he wrote in the aorist and another one when he used the perfect 
tense, since he uses S9edopot in the perfect later in the letter (4:12, 14; 
contra Brown, 162, whose argument follows the earlier work of Tarelli 
and Freed). 

at xetpec av. Synecdoche for “we.” Synecdoche is a figure 
of speech in which one term is used in place of another with which it 
is associated. Unlike metonymy (see 2:2 on Tov kógpov), synecdoche 
specifically involves a part-whole relationship. Here, a part of the 
writer(s), i.e., *our hands," is used to refer to the whole. Used with 
VnNo«ou, the seemingly redundant information emphasizes the eye- 
witness nature of the writer's testimony (cf. Totg 0o pu otc iv 
above). 

éWnAayyoay. Aor act ind 3rd pl jrNoxpito. On the significance 
of the tense and number, see above on &knkóapev. Strecker (14, n. 
27) notes, “The combination of verbs of seeing with ynAagdw is 
striking. This ‘touching’ is to be found only at this point in the 
Johannine writings. In Luke 24:39 and Ignatius Smyrn. 2.2, in combi- 
nation with forms of eov, it appears in this concrete, sensory mean- 
ing as a proof of the bodily resurrection (cf. John 20:25).” 

TEPL ToU Aó«ov THC yas. The prepositional phrase clarifies 
what the writer intends to talk about and syntactically anticipates the 
main verb (anayyéAAouev), which is eventually introduced in verse 
3. Given the intertextual links to the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel— 
the reference to the “beginning” (aw &px*ic versus Ev ax; v. 1; 
John 1:1); the use of «pog TOV TATEPM versus npóc TOV Oeóv (v. 2; 
John 1:1); the use of Secop.at with reference to the Aó'yoc (v. 1; John 
1:14); the connection between the Aó'yoc and *| to" (v. 2; John 1:4); 
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and the revelation (epavepadn) of the Aóyoc in the flesh (v. 2; John 
1:14)—a reference to the “(living) Logos” (cf. Burdick, 100—101; 
Bultmann, 8) here is conceivable, with Tijg konç then serving as an 
attributive genitive. Such a reference, however, is probably ruled out by 
the fact that (1) it is Y| to] that is picked up, explained, and personified 
in the following verse (cf. Harris 2003, 48); (2) Nóyoç is used else- 
where in 1 John (1:10; 2:5, 7, 14; 3:18), but not to refer to Jesus (Harris 
2003, 52); (3) there are no clear examples of a personified Nóyoç mod- 
ified by an attributive genitive elsewhere in the NT; and (4) there are no 
clear contextual markers pointing to personification here. 

TIS Sats. Objective genitive (but see above). Genitive modifiers 
of verbal nouns, i.e., nouns with an implicit event idea, will frequently 
provide either the “subject” or “object” of the implied event (see also 
“Syntactic Categories and Labels” in the Introduction). It is highly 
unlikely that Tç fonç could be taken as a genitive in apposition to 
Tov Aóyov, and thus a second title for Jesus (contra Burdick, 101). It 
is only in the following verse that 1| to» is personified through its use 
with Epavepady. 


1:2 Kat ý Sar epavepady, kal éwpăkapev kal pæprtvpoð- 
pev kal arayyéropev óptv Tip Cop tiv aldviov irig 
dv TOS TOV TaATEpA Kal èpavepóðn pty 


kat. The resumptive relative clause that follows (1:3) strongly sug- 
gests that verse 2 is parenthetical (contra Francis, 122). As Titrud 
(247) notes, “Kat is used as a function word to express the general 
relation of connection or addition, especially accompaniment, partici- 
pation, combination, contiguity, continuance, simultaneity, and 
sequence.” While the specific semantic relationship between clauses 
or sentences linked by kat will vary, clause-initial conjunctive uses of 
kat generally highlight both thematic continuity and progression of 
thought, i.e., they “signal that the following clause is still closely 
related semantically to the preceding one” (Titrud, 251). They thus 
tend to introduce additional comments regarding a theme or idea that 
has just been introduced (cf. 1:3b; 2:1b, 2, 17; 3:5, 12, 15, 16, 24; 4:21; 
5:6, 14, 17, 20). When kat introduces a new sentence or paragraph it 
indicates a close thematic relation to the preceding sentence or para- 
graph. Although such continuity is usually made clear through the 
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repetition of theme words, in some cases the thematic linkage is made 
explicit through an anaphoric demonstrative pronoun (3:3), while in a 
number of cases no lexical linkage is used (1:4, 5; 2:24; 4:3, 14, 16). 
In this first example of a clause-initial kat, the conjunction introduces 
a further comment on Tç toic (v. 1). At times, sentence-initial kats 
are used with common Johannine expressions. The use of the conjunc- 
tion in the expression, Kal avty €oTLv (2:25; 3:23; 4:3; 5:4, 11, 14; 
2 John 6), for example, appears to highlight thematic continuity, 
whereas the same construction without the conjunction is used with 
parenthetical or supplementary comments (cf. 2:22; 5:6, 20). The 
contrast between kat Ev ToUTQ yLVaoKopeED (2:3; 3:19, 24) and év 
100TQ yrvóokopev (2:5; 3:16; 3:19 variant; 4:2; 4:13; 5:2) is less 
clear. The lack of clarity may relate to the fact that the construction 
itself always points forward (with the cataphoric demonstrative pro- 
noun). If the above analysis is correct, kal €v TOUT® serves as a cat- 
aphoric expression that closely links what follows to what precedes. 

T] Sa}. Nominative subject of épavepady. Personification (a fig- 
ure of speech in which an abstract idea, or something not human, is 
treated as though it were a person). 

ėèpavepóðn. Aor ind 3rd sg pavepów. In light of the personified 
subject, the verb could be viewed as either middle or passive voice 
(see “Deponency” in the Introduction; cf. BDAG, 1048). On the sig- 
nificance of the tense, see v. 1 on &kykóapev. 

éopdikop.ev. Prf act ind 1st pl ópá&w. On the significance of the 
tense and number of the verb, see v. 1 on &knkóapev. 

LapTvpodpev kat &rayyéNNopev. Although there is over- 
lap in the semantics of these two verbs, given the fact that they are con- 
joined with €wpakapev, they should not be viewed as a doublet (see 
3:18 on €v Epyw kat @AnVeEta). The first verb probably highlights, 
once more, the speaker’s direct knowledge of the subject matter (cf. 
LN 33.262), while the second verb points to more generic “informing” 
or “announcing.” 

LLapTupobper. Pres act ind 1st pl uoprupéo. On the signifi- 
cance of the tense and number of the verb, see v. 1 on &knkóapev. 

amayyéANopev. Pres act ind 1st pl ewayyéAAw. On the sig- 
nificance of the tense and number of the verb, see v. 1 on &knkóapev. 

bptv. Dative indirect object of waptupobpev kal amayyéer- 
Aopev. 
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TH Son Ti aidvrov. Accusative direct object of wapTupod- 
pev kal dmoyyéANopev. Given its use with tpóg TOV TATÉPQ, 
this phrase should be viewed as personification (see above on ù Swi). 

‘{TLc. Nominative subject of hv. 

TPO TOV TATE PM. When followed by a familial term or human 
referent, the preposition frequently carries a relational nuance, as here 
(cf. LN 89.112). 

€pavepady. Aor ind 3rd sg pavepdw. On the voice, see above 
on €pavepadn. The repetition of this verb with the specific target of 
the revelation emphasizes (even more) the reliability of the writer and 
the teaching he is going to convey. 

HLv. Dative indirect object of epavepady. 


1:3 0 éepdkopev kat Gknkóopev, aTayyéAAopev Kat 
bptv, “va Kat peic Korvovlav Éxqre ped "v. ko ù 
kotvavia 06 Å "erépo peta TOD TÆTPÒG kal PETA TOD 
viod abtod Iyoo XpvoTob. 


0 €opakapev kal œkykóapev. Topic constructions (see 1:1) 
typically require a resumptive demonstrative pronoun near the main 
verb. Here, however, in light of the lengthy parenthetical statement in 
verse 2, the topic is repeated in summary form with a “headless” rela- 
tive clause (see 1:1), which serves as the direct object of @mayyéA- 
Nopev. The reiteration of this material, along with &moy'yéANop.ev 

. tuv (cf. v. 2), makes it clear that the focus is on providing eye- 
witness testimony. Rhetorically, the language bolsters the reliability of 
the message that follows. The shift in order of verbs (verse 1 has 
GKYKOQUEV preceding EwockKapev) is probably simply stylistically 
motivated, perhaps because €~pavepady (v. 2) naturally results 
in €apaKaperv, while aknkoaper naturally leads to &nayyéN- 
Nop€v. 

0. Accusative direct object of €wpdkapev kal Gmkóoqiev. 

Ewoakapev. Prf act ind 1st pl ópá&w. On the significance of the 
tense and number of the verbs in this verse, see v. 1 on &kykóapev. 

akykdaper. Prf act ind 1st pl dkove. 

anayyéNNopev. Pres act ind 1st pl ewmayyéAAo. 

bptv. Dative indirect object of wmayyéAAopev. 

(va. Introduces a purpose clause. 
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kat bpetc. The use of the conjunction with the explicit nomina- 
tive subject pronoun is emphatic. 

koLvavtav. Accusative direct object of éxnte. Louw and Nida 
(34.5) define kowvavía as “an association involving close mutual rela- 
tions and involvement.” The focus is not simply on enjoying one 
another’s company or social interaction, but rather entering into a rela- 
tionship of joint participation in the work and life of God (see also 
Campbell). 

éxnTe. Pres act subj 2nd pl Éxo. Subjunctive with tva. 

kat. The sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kal) and introduces a further comment on KoLVa@viav. Westcott (12) 
points out that the combination of kat with 6€, as here, “occurs spar- 
ingly in the N.T. The 6€ serves as the conjunction, while kat empha- 
sizes the words to which it is attached” (cf. Moule, 165). 

Tj "peTépo. The use of the adjective rather than 7p@v is proba- 
bly stylistic (cf. 2:2, where ńpâv and npeTépwv appear to be used 
interchangeably). 

META ToU TATPOG. Association. The construction ue TQ . . . Kor 
eta should not be pressed to indicate the equality of the Father and 
Son (contra Smalley, 13). 

QUT00. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels" in the Introduction). 

'Inoo0 Xptorov. Genitive in apposition to Tov vLoU. 


1:4 koi tora *ypokpopev pets, (vo WY xapa prv 1j 
Ten Anpouévm. 


kat. As a clausal conjunction the kat marks thematic continuity 
(see 1:2 on kat). Although such continuity is not as obvious as else- 
where in the letter, the presence of the conjunction would suggest that 
the writer's goal was for the readers (and/or themselves; see the tex- 
tual issue relating to uv below) to experience the full measure of 
joy through experiencing the full benefit of their KoLvwvia with the 
Father and the Son (1:3). Brown (151, 172) appears to treat the kal as 
adverbial: “Indeed, we are writing these things" (on the distinction 
between conjunctive and adverbial uses of kat, see Titrud, 242—45). 

TOUT. Neuter accusative plural direct object of yp&popev. The 
demonstrative pronoun could be anaphoric (Burdick, 106), and thus 
refer to what precedes, but more likely refers to the entire letter (Brown, 
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172-73; Smalley, 14), particularly the body of the letter that follows 
(cf. Brooke, 9). If the pronoun is viewed as cataphoric, then the overall 
stated purpose of the letter is to help the readers experience the full 
measure of joy in their relationship with the Father and the Son. 

papopev. Pres act ind 1st pl 'ypc«po. On the significance of the 
tense and number, see v. 1 on &knkóapev. 

Tete. The explicit nominative subject pronoun is probably stylis- 
tic rather than emphatic, given its unmarked position following the 
verb (cf. 1:5 on okotila). As Metzger (639) notes, scribes would have 
been far more likely to change nets (X A"? B P Y 33 it cop*" >) to 
the expected and well attested vpitv (A C 33 81 945 1243 1292 1505 
1611 1735 1739 1844 1852 1881 2138 2298 2344 2464 Byz [K P] I 
422 1598 1 938 1 1021 vg?! syr^ ral cope arm eth slav Augustine Bede) 
than vice versa. 

ivo Å xopa "póv 9 TeTANPaPEVY. The same clause 
appears in 2 John 12, with the participle preceding the verb Ñ (but note 
the textual issue relating to pôv). 

(va. Introduces a purpose clause. 

f] xo o. Nominative subject of Ñ. 

Wav. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC konç). The editors of 
the UBS4 gave rjuGv an “A” rating (an upgrade from the third edi- 
tion’s *B" rating). This is a good example of the “textual optimism" of 
the fourth edition (see Clarke). The external evidence is not heavily 
weighted in either direction. The first plural form nav occurs in N B 
L Y 322 436 1067 1175 1241 1409 Lect it™z vg" * cop* geo, while 
the second plural form vp.av occurs in A C 33 81 945 1243 1292 1595 
1611 1735 1739 1844 1852 1881 2138 2298 2344 2464 Byz [K P] 1 422 
1 598 1 938 1 1021 vg? syr^ Pa cop™ arm eth slav Augustine Bede. 
Metzger (639) argues that the change to second person may be based 
on scribes’ recollection of John 16:24—0va *| xapa vpav 1j 
TenAnpoapévn. Although this is plausible, faulty hearing could have 
led to unintentional changes in either direction. Moreover, the preced- 
ing first person plural pronoun could have influenced a scribal change 
to first person here. The fact that the purpose of the letter is clearly to 
benefit the readers (cf. the explicit purpose clause in 1:3) suggests that 
vy.Gy may well have been the original reading, which was accidentally 
changed early in the text's transmission history (see also the discus- 
sion of the analogous textual variant in 2 John 12). 
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Ñ. Pres act subj 3rd sg eiui. Subjunctive with (va. 

men Anpopévn. Prf ptc fem nom sg TANPOw (perfect periphras- 
tic; the present tense form of eiui used with a perfect participle forms 
a periphrastic construction equivalent to a finite perfect verb). The 
verb could be viewed as either middle or passive voice. Porter (1989, 
486) may be correct in arguing that “the periphrasis [here] draws atten- 
tion to the state of completeness of such a joy." 


1 John 1:5-2:2 

^And this is the message that we have heard from him and announce 
to you: God is light and there is no darkness in him at all. ‘If we say 
that we have fellowship with him and live in the darkness, we lie and 
are not living by the truth. "If, though, we live in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship with one another, and the blood of Jesus, 
his Son, washes us clean from all sin. ®If we claim to be free of sin, we 
deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us. ?If, on the other hand, we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just and thus will forgive our sins 
and wash us clean from all unrighteousness. ‘If we say that we have 
not sinned, (in effect) we brand him a liar and his message is not in us. 

21My dear children, I am writing these things to you so that you do 
not sin. Now, if anyone does sin, we have an advocate before the 
Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous one. ?He is the means by which our 
sins are dealt with; and not our sins alone, but also the sins of the entire 
world. 


NY ef e , z eN 5 , 5, 5, * A^ 
1:5 Koi Zot. ora ý ayyeAta ñv akykdaperv am^ adtod 
kat avayyéAAopev optv, St. 6 0cóg qóg Eat Kal oko- 
tia èv ùT odk Zot ovdepia. 


Kat ÉoTvv att. Brown (192) points out that this formula occurs 
at 2:25; 3:23; 5:4, 11, 14; and 2 John 6, though in these passages the 
word order is always kal avtn €o1iv. The demonstrative pronoun 
always points forward to an epexegetical construction. Moreover, in 
every case, the cataphoric demonstrative pronoun points forward to a 
noun that expresses an event idea and introduces one of the main 
themes of 1 John. It thus serves as a powerful "highlighting device" in 
the letter (Anderson and Anderson, 43). The alteration in word order 
here may suggest a slightly different discourse function, perhaps help- 
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ing to mark the beginning of the letter proper (cf. John 1:19, where the 
transition from the Prologue to the Gospel proper is marked with a kal; 
Harris 2003, 59), or may mark the kat as resumptive (“picking up the 
theme of proclamation or announcement . . . from the prologue, as indi- 
cated by the phrases ‘heard from him and announce to you’ in 1:5, 
which echo the similar statements in 1:3”; so Harris 2003, 59). Where 
the orderkat atTn éoTtv is used, the conjunction carries its usual sen- 
tence-initial function of marking thematic continuity (see 1:2 on kat). 
If the same is true here, this would provide further evidence that the let- 
ter is all about having fellowship with the Father and Son (see 1:4 on 
kal), which can only take place within “the light." 

€o7wv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the movement of the accent, see 
below. 

QUT. Predicate nominative. In equative clauses (X = Y) with a 
nominative personal pronoun and nominative noun (articular or not), 
the pronoun will be the subject (see Wallace 1996, 42—44). 
Demonstratives in such constructions, on the other hand, will tend to 
function as the predicate when they are cataphoric and as the subject 
when they are anaphoric (see, e.g., OUTOc in 2:22). Here, the demon- 
strative is cataphoric, i.e., it points forward to the 671 clause. 

fj ayyeAta. Nominative subject. This term occurs only here and 
in 3:11 in the NT. Louw and Nida (33.193) define it as “the content of 
what has been announced," while Harris (2003, 59) views it as a syn- 
onym of evaryyéAtov (cf. BDAG, 8), which occurs 76 times in the 
NT, but only once in Johannine literature (Rev 14:6). With no clear 
data indicating the more specific nuance “gospel message," however, 
it is better to view @yyeALa as a more generic term. 

iv. Accusative direct object of &knkóapev. 

&knkóapev. Prf act ind 1st pl Goo. Pointing to the use of first 
person plural inclusive verbs, and the choice of the verbs ak nkOapev 
and &vayyé^ňopev (as a synonym for &/moeyyéNNopev), Talbert 
(14) argues that verse 5 should be taken with verses 1-4, with the whole 
unit forming an A B A' B' pattern. Verse 4, however, with its summary 
character (cf. 3:24), appears to provide closure to verses 1-4. 

an’ adtov. Source. The antecedent is Ingot Xpvotod (1:3). 

avæyyéN Noper. Pres act ind 1st pl evaryyéAAw. Westcott (15) 
has argued that this verb, which is a near synonym of &manyyéAAo 
(1:2, 3), focuses on the recipient, while &mory^y€AXo focuses on the 
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origin of the message. It is unlikely, however, that a different meaning, 
however slight, is intended. Westcott’s etymological analysis of the 
terms, which emphasizes the meaning of &v& and &mó, is not sup- 
ported by usage. In John 16:25, for example, where &mory'yéAAo is 
used, the context points to emphasis on the recipients, while in 16:13, 
where &vory*yéAAo is used, the contextual emphasis is on the source. 
The shift to the synonym here may have been motivated by a stylistic 
desire to avoid repeating the morpheme &t- on the heels of the prepo- 
sition @w three words earlier. 

bptv. Dative indirect object of Xvory'yéANopev. 

OTt. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to wT. BDF 8394 
points out that cataphoric demonstrative pronouns can be followed by 
epexegetical clauses introduced by tva, öt, or even é&v. They go on 
to argue that “If . . . the epexegetical phrase refers to an actual fact, 
John uses Ott rather than (va . . . and if the fact is only assumed, é&v 
or 6Tav” (cf. Larsen 1990a, 29). They cite 1 John 3:16 as an example 
of the former, and 1 John 2:3 and 5:2 as examples of the latter. 

6 Oeóc. In equative clauses (X = Y) with two nominative nouns, 
the articular one will be the subject (see Wallace 1996, 42—44). 

«Gc. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on Tn). Given the following 
context, which speaks of *walking" in the light or *walking" in dark- 
ness, the metaphor pac almost certainly focuses on moral purity, 
while oxotia points to the opposite. It is likely that the lack of article 
is not intended to point to “light” as a quality (contra most scholars), 
something that is already clear from the fact that it functions as a 
metaphor here, but rather simply serves syntactically to mark pac as 
the predicate of the equative clause (see above on 6 Oeóc). 

égTUv. In the present indicative (except €i), the verb eiit is an 
enclitic. A clitic is a word that appears as a discreet word in the syntax 
but is pronounced as if it were part of another word. In linguistic jar- 
gon, it is syntactically free but phonologically bound. Enclitics “give” 
their accent to the preceding word (cf. 1:5b, 7, 9; 2:2, 5, 7, 8, 14, 22a, 
22c, 27a, 29; 3:2a, 2b, 3, 7a, 7b, 10a; 4:1, 2, 3b, 4a, 6a, 7, 15, 17a, 17b; 
5:1, 3a, 5a, 5b, 7, 8, 11b, 19, 20b). The accent simply shifts to the first 
syllable when the third singular éo(v follows ovK (cf. 1:5c, 8, 10; 
2:4b, 10, 15, 16a, 19, 21, 22b, 27b; 3:5, 10b; 4:3a, 6b, 18; 5:3b) or kaí 
(cf. 1:5a; 5:17b), or when the verb begins a clause or sentence (5:16). 
The accent is unaffected when a disyllabic enclitic follows a word that 
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has an acute accent on the penult (cf. Yevotng otuv, 2:4; see also 
2:9, 11, 16b, 18a, 18b, 25; 3:4, 8, 11, 15, 19, 20, 23; 4:3c, 4b, 5, 8, 10, 
12, 16, 20; 5:4, 9a, 9b, 11a, 17a), though some argue that accent reten- 
tion marks emphasis. The problem with the view that accent retention 
marks emphasis in 3:1 (kal éopv), for example, is the fact that the 
constructions Kat €op€v (also 5:20 and Acts 17:28) and kat eiotv 
(Matthew 19:12a, 12b; Luke 13:30) always retain their accent in the 
NT. It is unclear why the accent of the third singular form shifts to the 
penult, while the first and third plural forms remain in situ. For a fuller 
discussion of Greek clitics (proclitics and enclitics) and their accents, 
see Carson (1985, 47—50). 

okotia. Nominative subject of €oT.v. The fronting of okotila 
without its modifying adjective, obSeuta, makes the statement more 
prominent. Following Levinsohn (1987, 3; cf. Friberg; BDF 8472), the 
unmarked, or “normal” order of the major constituents of the Greek 
clause should be viewed as verb-subject-object. Anything that pre- 
cedes the verb is “fronted,” in order to highlight the information in 
some way (cf. 1:6 on kowav(av). The main exception to this general 
rule will be with “BE” verbs like cit, which “carry very little seman- 
tic content,” and thus frequently follow their subject (cf. Larsen 2001, 
25). Larsen (2001, 14) suggests a more general principle: “The more 
to the left an item occurs, the more prominent it is.” This principle has 
the advantage of potentially being applicable to other constituents 
within the clause, including constituents within phrases (e.g., the posi- 
tion of an adjective with respect to the noun it modifies). The fact that 
ordering within a phrase is often conditioned by the writer’s “idiolect,” 
as Larsen recognizes (2001, 15), however, makes the application of his 
rule more problematic. 

v avT@. Locative, in a metaphorical sense. 

ovK . . . oddSepCo. The double negative is emphatic (Young, 203). 


1:6 Eav e(ropev Stu kovvovíov Exopev pet’ adtod Kat 
èv TG OKSTEL TEpLTATGpPEV, Pevdspeda kal où ToLOdpED 
Ti à evav- 


Verses 6-10 are set off by an inclusio (an envelope structure in 
which the same theme or wording appears at both the beginning and 
end of a unit of text); Eav etnapev oti... pevddueda (v. 6) is 
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reiterated by €av etmopev OTL... PevoTHY movoÜüp.ev oTov in 
verse 10. On the relationship of 2:1-2 to the rest of this section, see 2:1 
on Tekvia. 

"EQv eCmopev. The writer uses this expression as a formulaic 
way of introducing a falsehood (cf. 1:8, 10). 

"Eqv. Introduces the protasis (the “if . . ." statement) of a third class 
condition. Although many debate whether the following third class 
constructions introduce “present general" realities (likely) or “future 
more probable” realities, it is better to follow Porter (1989, 307), who 
argues that the subjunctive in such constructions simply expresses 
“projection without any statement of probability of its coming to 
pass.” Or, put another way, the third class condition is more tentative 
than the first class condition and “simply projects some action or event 
for hypothetical consideration” (Porter 1994, 262). It is also important 
to go beyond common debates concerning whether the conditional 
clauses and some of the statements that follow reflect the views of the 
writer’s opponents, and ask how each construction functions. As 
Longacre (1983, 7) points out, the conditional construction here, and 
frequently elsewhere, serves as a mitigated exhortation: “Do not claim 
to have fellowship with him and continue to walk in the darkness.” 
Mitigation is a way of softening a command so as to make it more 
palatable to the listener/reader. It serves to urge a particular course of 
action gently rather than demand it (see also “Mitigated Exhortations” 
in the Introduction). 

e(mwpev. Aor act subj 1st pl Aéyw. Subjunctive with é&v. Porter 
(1994, 263) notes that 1:6-10 alternates between aorist and present 
tenses, “with the aorist tense used with the verb of saying and the pre- 
sent tense with the verb of doing. Emphasis rests on the verb of 
‘doing.’” The main clauses, i.e., the apodoses (the protases are struc- 
turally subordinate), are all present tense and carry the main hortatory 
line of the discourse forward. 

ÖT.. Introduces the clausal complement (indirect discourse) of 
eimopev. 

KoLvavtav. Accusative direct object of éxouev. On the meaning, 
see verse 3. The fronting (see 1:5 on okotila) of the object helps high- 
light the audacity of such a claim. 

€xopev. Pres act ind 1st pl xo. 

peT &œùrtoð. Association. The antecedent is 6 Oeóc (v. 5). 
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kat. The tendency is to take the conjunction as “adversative” (cf. 
Harris 2003, 61). Such an analysis, however, confuses issues of syn- 
tax with issues of translation. It is the semantic structure of the verse 
that points to a state of affairs that goes against the expectation raised 
by the first part of the protasis, not the conjunction kat, which is sim- 
ply coordinate (cf. the discussion in Moule, 178). 

év TG OKSTEL TEPLTATGpEDV. An idiom (lit. “to walk in dark- 
ness”) for living a lifestyle that is contrary to God’s standards. 

èv TQ okórTeL. Locative, in a metaphorical sense. 

TEOLTATGPED. Pres act subj 1st pl reprnratéw. Subjunctive 
with é&v. The clause €v T@ okóTev mepuvmaor pev is linked to 
e(nxapev by the kaí. This verb focuses on lifestyle: “to live or behave 
in a customary manner” (LN 41.11). The present tense itself simply 
marks the verbal action as a process, with no emphasis on continuity 
(contra Brown, 197). 

Wevddpe0a Kat où movobpev tiv &Aýðerav. The con- 
junction introduces a clause that reiterates and thus emphasizes the 
negative nature of lying (cf. 2:4 on kat; Titrud, 247). 

Wevd6pe0u. Pres mid ind 1st pl YevSouat. Introduces the apo- 
dosis (the “then . . .” statement) of the conditional construction. The 
apodosis of each conditional statement in verses 6, 8, and 10 is framed 
with a verb or clause that makes the nature of the falsehood in the pro- 
tasis crystal clear: Pevddpeda (1:6); TAAVGpEV (1:8); Vevatnv 
TOLOUMEV avTOv (1:10). Miller (427) maintains that verbs that by 
their nature involve two parties, or a sense of reciprocity, tend to uti- 
lize the middle voice (e.g., 5€xouat, cLokañéopat). The verb 
Wevdou.e falls under this category, more specifically coming under 
the category of “negative communication” (cf. Kemmer’s category of 
“speech actions”). We might say that since yevSouat fundamentally 
involves the interest of the liar, the middle form is required. For more 
on the voice, see “Deponency” in the Introduction. 

où ToLodpEeV THY &Nýðerærv. Litotes—a figure of speech in 
which a statement is made by negating the opposite idea. For example, 
“he is not a bad hockey player” means “he is a good hockey player.” 
Here, “not doing the truth” is simply another way of saying “lying,” 
with perhaps the added nuance of being a lifestyle. 

TOLOÜU[L€v. Pres act ind 1st pl Tovew. 

TH GAiVerav. Accusative direct object of Tovobpev. 
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1:7 éQv 06 év TG qoTi repiTaTGpev as adbtdg eat vy ÈV 
T porti, kowev(iav Exopev pet’ aAN(Nev koi TO oigo 
'"Iqoo6 tot viod adtod kaðapiğer "pág ATO moonc 
apaptiac. 


éav. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"E&v). The conditional construction functions as a mitigated exhorta- 
tion: “You should walk in the light” (Longacre 1983, 7; cf. 1:6 on 
Edv). 

9€. Introduces a contrast to the behavior outlined in the previous 
verse (but see 2:2 on GAAQ). 

èv TG pott mepiTaTGmev. An idiom (lit. “to walk in the 
light") for living a lifestyle that is in conformity with God's standards 
(see also 1:6 on Ev TH OKOTEL mepumorrap.ev). 

€v TẸ port. Locative, in a metaphorical sense. 

TEOLTATGPED. Pres act subj 1st pl reprnatéw. Subjunctive 
with €cv. On the semantics, see 1:6. 

GG. Introduces the second half of a comparative construction. 

abtég oTt èv TG pert. This metaphorical construction is 
probably synonymous with the metaphor in 1:5, 6 Gedo pç otuv, 
once again highlighting God's moral purity. The use of the preposi- 
tional phrase in this case, as opposed to an equative clause, simply pro- 
vides structural balance with the first part of the comparison. The 
construction as a whole draws a correlation between God's character 
and believers' conduct. 

€GTUY. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€OTUV. 

KoLvavCav. See 1:6. Here, the fronting (see 1:5 on okoría) of the 
term helps highlight the profundity of the claim. 

€xopev. Pres act ind 1st pl Éxo. Introduces the apodosis of the 
conditional construction (cf. 1:6 on ev6óp.eo), which in this case 
highlights a consequence of the protasis. On the present tense, see 
below on kodoptte. 

wet’ GAAHAWD. Association. 

TÒ opo. Neuter nominative subject of kaSaptte. Metonymy 
(see 2:2 on TOU KÓgp.ov) for *death." 

*Inoov. Possessive genitive. 

TOU vLoU. Genitive in apposition to 'TqooQ. 
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QUTOU. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 

kadapiver. Pres act ind 3rd sg kaVapitw. Although it may be 
theologically appropriate to speak of Jesus’ blood continually cleans- 
ing believers, the present tense simply portrays the event as a process 
or statement of fact, without reference to the continuity of the process. 
Right living leads to fellowship and cleansing. 

Hes. Accusative direct object of kadaptte. 

QTd Téng apaptlac. Separation. While xác is often used 
hyperbolically (see, e.g., Acts 1:1, 18, 19; 2:12; 3:9, 18; 8:10; 24:5; 
25:24; 26:20; Culy and Parsons, 16), here rro» points to a profound 
literal truth (cf. 1:9). 


1:8 édv cimopev OTL apaptiav oùk Éxopev, Eavtods 
TÀAavópev kal ý àAYjüeux oùk ZoTLY èv "tv. 


éav etmopev. See 1:6. 

éav. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"E&v). The conditional construction functions as a mitigated exhorta- 
tion: *Do not claim to be without sin" (Longacre 1983, 7; cf. 1:6 on 
"Eàv). 

e(mwpev. Aor act subj 1st pl Avo. Subjunctive with é&v. 

O71. Introduces the clausal complement (indirect discourse) of 
eimopev. 

apaptiav oùk Éxopev. Roughly equivalent to ovx pap- 
T'|koq.ev (1:10), though probably with more of a focus on culpability 
for sinful actions than on the actions themselves (cf. Brown, 205-6). 

apaptlav. Accusative direct object of Éxop.ev. The fronting (see 
1:5 on okotia) of the object helps highlight the audacity of such a 
claim. The term serves as a literary hinge linking this verse to verse 7. 

€xopev. Pres act ind 1st pl xo. 

E€avtovc. Accusative direct object of TAavapev. 

TAQVGPEV. Pres act ind 1st pl TAwvaw. On the significance of 
the present tense, see 1:7 on kaÑapiýer. Introduces the apodosis of 
the conditional construction (cf. 1:6 on yevóópea). 

Å ðe oùk otiw èv Wty. This idiomatic expression 
appears to serve as another label for those outside the community of 
believers (cf. €v Tù oKoTLa, 2:9). The sense of the idiom (see 1:6 on 
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èv TQ OKOTEL TEPLTATHVEV) may be “we have rejected the truth” 
(cf. 6 Aóyyog avTOD ovK EoTLV èv Hutv, 1:10). 

wv ^ > / 

€OTLD. Pres act ind 3rd sg ett. On the movement of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 


1:9 édv 6podoyGpev TAG Apaptiasg av, TLOTÓG CoTuv 
kat dikaoc, va AE] uir taco apaptias kat radaptoy 
Has ard TaOHS Kbuiktac. 


éav. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"E&v). The conditional construction functions as a mitigated exhorta- 
tion: *You should confess your sins" (Longacre 1983, 7; cf. 1:6 on 
Eq). 

6podAoyGpev. Pres act subj 1st pl ouoAoyéw. Subjunctive with 
éav. Louw and Nida (33.275) define the verb in this context: “to 
acknowledge a fact publicly, often in reference to previous bad behav- 
ior.” The public nature of this definition is consistent with the usage of 
this verb in Johannine literature (Westcott, 23). BDAG (708), on the 
other hand, distinguishes this usage (sense 3c: “to concede that some- 
thing is factual or true . . . . w. focus on admission of wrongdoing”) with 
the sense that ordinarily involves public acknowledgment of something 
(sense 4). Although verbal acknowledgment, rather than public 
acknowledgment, may be the focus, modern readers must beware of 
imposing their antipathy against public confession upon the text. 

TAS Gp opo. Accusative direct object of 6uoAoyGpev. The 
plural form of the noun probably points to confession of specific sins 
rather than confession of sinfulness in general (cf. Smalley, 31). 

Hav. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on TNG Swyc). 

TULOTÓG ... Kal SCkatoc. Predicate adjective. The fronting (see 
1:5 on anoric) of part of the adjective phrase lends prominence to the 
statement (cf. Floor, 14; BDF 8473). 

€oT vv. Pres act ind 3rd sg elui. Introduces the apodosis of the con- 
ditional construction (cf. 1:6 on Yevõópeða). On the movement of the 
accent, see 1:5 on otuv. The implied subject is God, who is the focus 
throughout this subsection, rather than Jesus. 

dikaoc. Given the contextual marker of confession of sins, the 
term probably carries its legal sense, which is captured by the English 
term “just” (cf. LN 66.5—“pertaining to being proper or right in the 
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sense of being fully justified”). For God not to forgive in such circum- 
stances would be unjust, presumably because justice has already been 
fully satisfied through the cleansing effects of 10 aia "InooU Tod 
vioU cuTOU (v. 7) and the concomitant act of confession. Any nega- 
tive inference from this statement (e.g., “If we do not confess our sins, 
he will not forgive our sins and wash us clean from all unrighteous- 
ness") is beyond the concerns of the letter. 

(va. Using traditional labels we would say that the (va introduces 
a result clause or a clause that is epexegetical to TLOTOG . . . KaL 
dStkatoc. It may be better, however, to argue that the verse is framed 
as a grounds-conclusion construction, with (va introducing the con- 
clusion (for more on semantic relationships between propositions, see, 
e.g., Beekman, Callow, and Kopesec). In other words, TLOTÓG éo1tv 
Kal SiK@LOC substantiates the claim made by the (va clause (Sherman 
and Tuggy, 34). 

aq. Aor act subj 3rd sg eot. Subjunctive with tva. 

ctv. Dative of advantage (lit. “He forgives sins for us”). 

TAS apaptiac. Accusative direct object of dy. 

kadaptoy. Aor act subj 3rd sg kadapitw. Subjunctive with (va. 

Has. Accusative direct object of kadapton. 

Q0 Toc GSiKtac. Separation. On vto, see 1:7. The term 
&õkiaç should probably be viewed as synonymous with duaprtia 
here (as in verse 7). Its choice likely reflects a stylistic effort to avoid 
repeating @uaptia, which occurs just six words earlier. 


* X E d e7 i i * , , ~ 
1:10 àv eliraperv Sti odx HpapThiKaper, bevoTHv ToLod- 
pev adTov kal 6 Adyoo abTod ovK ZoTLY èv Hiv. 


This verse introduces the second half of an inclusio (see 1:6) and 
thus concludes the paragraph. 

éav elraper. See verse 6. 

éav. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"Edv). The conditional construction functions as a mitigated exhorta- 
tion: “Do not claim that you have not sinned” (Longacre 1983, 7; cf. 
1:6 on 'Eav). 

e(mapev. Aor act subj 1st pl Avo. Subjunctive with €&v. 

Ot. Introduces the clausal complement (indirect discourse) of 
eimopev. 
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ov*X HWapTHKaper. It is unclear whether this expression is sim- 
ply a stylistic variant of quaptiav oUk éxopev (1:8), with the stative 
aspect (perfect tense) being equivalent to the stative semantics of 
QUAPTLAV OK éxop.ev, or shifts the focus to actual acts of sin (so 
Brown, 211; see also 1:8 on duaptíiav OUK Éxopev). 

VeooTwv. Accusative complement in an object-complement dou- 
ble accusative construction. In this construction, the second accusative 
(either a noun, adjective or participle) complements the direct object 
in that it predicates something about it (Wallace 1985, 93). Wallace's 
(1996, 181ff.) distinction between object-complement and person- 
thing double accusatives should probably be avoided, since in some 
cases the latter is appropriately labeled “object-complement,” while in 
other instances the two accusatives represent a different syntactic phe- 
nomenon altogether (see comments on TOAAGS Kapa in Acts 8:25 
and ogg in Acts 13:32 in Culy and Parsons, 160, 260). The comple- 
ment usually follows the object. Its fronted position (see 1:5 on oko- 
TL) in this case probably highlights the seriousness of associating the 
term YevoTnp with God. 

TOLOÜUJL€v. Pres act ind 1st pl Tovew. 

abtov. Accusative direct object of Tovobpev. The referent is God, 
who is the focus throughout this subsection, rather than Jesus. 

6 Adyos adTO odk Zot v ptv. Probably an idiom (see 
1:6 on év TQ OKOTEL TEPLTOATGPEV) meaning, “We reject his mes- 
sage" or “We refuse to accept what he says" (cf. 7 Ahera ook 
€oTU €v HpLY, 1:8). 

ó Adyoc. The modifier, cóTo0, all but rules out taking this as the 
personified “Word” (contra GW). 

@vTov. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on TG konç) or genitive of 
source. 

€otvv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eiui. Introduces the apodosis of the con- 
ditional construction (cf. 1:6 on Yevõópeða). On the movement of the 
accent, see 1:5 on €oTUV. 


2:1 Tekvía pov, TATA yppa datr Wve pa apaptyte. kat 
édv TLS AUAPTY, TAPAKANTOV éxopev TPdS TOV TATEPa 
'Iqoo0v Xpvovóv Sikavov: 


Tekv(a. Vocative. The writer uses this familial term of endear- 
ment (the diminutive form of Tékvov) seven times in 1 John (2:12, 28; 
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3:7, 18; 4:4; 5:21). The diminutive form probably highlights both the 
level of endearment and the writer’s position of superiority/authority 
within the relationship. Longacre (1983, 7) maintains that the use of 
the vocative, along with the reiteration of the verb ypcpw, marks the 
beginning of a new paragraph. Others reject attributing such boundary 
marking power to the vocative (see “Genre and Structure” in the 
Introduction). The use of the vocative and return to a first person verb 
does mark a boundary of sorts, but it is better to view 2:1-2 as a sub- 
unit of 1:5-2:2 that serves as a “closure” of the larger unit (cf. Callow 
1999). “The closure repeats and summarizes the main theme of the 
section and thereby marks the end of it” (Larsen 1991b, 52). 
Longacre's comment (1992, 273) on 2:1-6— "This is a hortatory para- 
graph, but the hortatory component is buried in the purpose clause of 
verse 1”—may therefore be applied to 1:5-2:2. 

pov. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels" in the Introduction). 

TOUTQO.. Accusative direct object of yeaa. In terms of syntax, the 
demonstrative pronoun should probably be taken as anaphoric, refer- 
ring back to the preceding section, even though the letter as a whole 
accomplishes the following purpose as well (contra Westcott, 42; 
Brooke, 23). 

"y ppc. Pres act ind 1st sg 'ypc«po. The writer continues to use 
present tense verbs of communication to carry the discourse forward 
(cf. 1:1 on àkmkóogev). Having established himself as a member of 
an elite group of eyewitnesses (see 1:1 on &knkóapev), however, he 
now shifts from the first plural form (ypcpopey, 1:4) to first singular, 
since he is the one who is actually writing the letter. 

bptv. Dative indirect object of yppa. 

(va. Introduces a purpose clause that helps set the theme for the 
entire paragraph. It also serves, according to Longacre (1983, 9), as a 
mitigated exhortation (“Don’t sin!”), which is followed by a series of 
reasons supporting the implied exhortation (cf. 1:6 on 'Edv). 

Qpaptyte. Aor act subj 2nd pl @uwptave. The writer uses the 
aorist tense to portray the sin in view as a specific act rather than a pro- 
cess (present tense), effectively highlighting the absolute incompati- 
bility of sinful behavior and a relationship with God. 

kat. The use of the sentence-initial coordinate kat highlights 
thematic continuity (cf. 1:2 on kat), which is explicitly marked by the 
use of apdpTy following «ore. The fact that a good English 
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translation may require that the following proposition be introduced 
with a “but” or a “yet” does not mean that the kat is adversative, or 
contrastive (contra Brown, 215; Burdick, 130; Smalley, 35; Strecker, 
35). Such an analysis confuses issues of syntax with issues of transla- 
tion (cf. 2:20 on kat). 

édv. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"EQv). 

tug. Nominative subject of dp&pTnTe. 

&pæpTy. Aor act subj 3rd sg «privo. On the tense, see above 
on d@papTnte. Subjunctive with éav. 

TÆpPĚKANTOV. This term is rare in other Greek literature and in 
the NT occurs only here and in the upper room discourse of the Fourth 
Gospel (14:16, 26; 15:26; 16:7), where the Holy Spirit, rather than 
Jesus, is the referent. Although Behm, along with most scholars (see, 
e.g., Brooke, 23; Strecker, 37) argues for a legal sense of the term (e.g., 
“advocate” or even “attorney”), Grayston (1981) presents evidence to 
the contrary and maintains that the term carries a more general sense 
of “supporter” or “sponsor,” though it may be used in legal contexts at 
times. The role of the mapakAntog “is to give advice or to make a 
great person favourable to a suppliant" (Grayston 1981, 74). Thus, 
Grayston concludes (1981, 79—80) that the usage of the term in 1 John 
2:1 “corresponds to the situation described by Philo where a person 
who had displeased the emperor needs a sponsor to propitiate him. In 
John's teaching, when a Christian has sinned the Father observes that 
the sinner is sponsored by Christ and is persuaded not to reject him and 
withdraw his truth." The focus, then, is not so much on the ability of 
the TapakANTOS to defend someone, but rather on the status of the 
TAPakKANTOG, which allows him to bring about a good outcome for 
the one being accused. The translation uses “advocate” in its non-legal 
sense. 

€xopev. Pres act ind 1st pl Éxo. Introduces the apodosis of the 
conditional construction (cf. 1:6 on Yevõópeða). 

TpOÓg TOV TATEPA. Used to link two personal referents, «poc 
typically carries a relational nuance (see 1:2). In this case, however, 
the contextual marker Ta@pakAyTOV, which involves serving as an 
intermediary in the presence of someone else, points to a locative 
usage. 

"Iqoo0v XpvoTÓv. Accusative in apposition to TApÁKANTOV. 
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Sikavov. Accusative in apposition to Inootv Xp.otov. The pre- 
vious use of the term (1:9) occurred in the context of offering forgive- 
ness and, therefore, pointed to the “just” nature of God. Here, the label 
serves to validate Jesus Christ as a qualified xo pa Nnrog and, thus, 
points to his righteous character. 


2:2 Kat adtoc LAacpóg éoTuv cepi TGV àpapruGv Par, 

» XN ~ e z N , > hy N N e ~ 
où tepl TGV "erépov Fé póvov GAAG Kat mept GAOV ToO 
kóopov. 


kat. The sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kal) and introduces a further comment on the theme of sin. This syn- 
tactic link thus supports the view that “The advocacy that the exalted 
Christ exercises for the community before the Father is based on the 
atonement for sins accomplished in Jesus Christ’s redeeming sacri- 
fice” (Strecker, 39). 

atc. Nominative subject (see 1:5 on ai) of otw. The 
explicit nominative subject pronoun keeps the focus on Jesus Christ. 

iAwopdc. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on wtty). Scholars 
debate whether this term, and related terms, refers to propitiation or 
expiation. Propitiation focuses on God's wrath being appeased, while 
expiation focuses on the wiping away of sin. According to Büchsel 
(317), Plutarch uses the term to focus on both “cultic propitiation of 
the gods and expiatory action in general." He goes on to argue, how- 
ever, that in 1 John “tAawopdc does not imply propitiation of God.” 
Instead, it focuses on “the setting aside of sin as guilt against God. This 
is shown by the combination of (Aog in 2:2 with tapaKAntoc in 
2:1 and with the confession of sin in 1:8, 10." The use of tAaoudc 
with xepi TOV dpxpruGv mirrors the use of iAcoKopat with tepi 
TOV KpapTav in the LXX (see, e.g., Exod 32:30). In the LXX, the 
focus appears to be more on expiation than on propitiation, though cer- 
tainty is elusive. Rather than deciding between a focus on expiation or 
propitiation, it is probably better simply to recognize that iN&okopat 
refers to dealing with the problem of sin, while iAaow.6c refers to the 
means by which sins are dealt with, or *the means by which sins are 
forgiven" (LN 40.12). 

€oTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
EOTLV. 
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mepi TGV QPWapTLap. Reference. 

Hav. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THS fonç). 

00... póvov GAA Kat. “Not only . . . but also. . 

GAA. Most scholars treat contrast as an inherent nuance e of of 8 (cf. 
Larsen, 1991a). Titrud (253), however, maintains that while “the 
inherent meaning of @AAG is contrast," 6€ depends on context to indi- 
cate a contrast. He goes on to concede, however, that “due to its func- 
tion of marking what follows as something new and distinct, [5é] 
readily allows an adversative sense.” 

TGV TweTépwv. See 1:3 on Ý 'juerépa. 

Tept GAov TOU kógpov. Elliptical form of nepi TGV dpap- 
TLV OAov TOD KOOPOD. 

TOÜ KdGpov. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THS tec). 
Metonymy for the “the people of the world.” Metonymy is a figure of 
speech in which one term is used in place of another with which it is 
associated. In the expression, “he was reading the prophet Isaiah” 
(Acts 8:28), the writer (“the prophet Isaiah”) is used as a metonymy 
for his writings (“the book that the prophet Isaiah wrote”). 


1 John 2:3-6 

3This is how we know that we have come to know him, if we keep 
his commands. ‘The one who claims, “I know him,” and who does not 
keep his commands is a liar and the truth is not in him. “Whoever 
keeps his word (shows that) the love of God has reached its goal in 
him. This is how we know that we have a relationship with him. ‘The 
one who claims to continue to have a relationship with him ought to 
live in the same manner that he lived. 


2:3 Kat év roÓTo yuvóokopev Sti Cyvókopev adtov, éav 
TAS EvTOARS aToU THOGpEDV. 


Kat. The use of the conjunction in the expression Kat év tovt 
"y.vóokopev (contrast 3:16; 4:2, 13; 5:2) may point the reader to look 
for thematic continuity between the following statement and what pre- 
cedes (see 1:2 on kat), highlighting the fact that Jesus’ role as univer- 
sal iħNaopóç (2:2) does not preclude the absolute necessity of 
following his commands. Harris (2003, 74), on the other hand, implau- 
sibly argues that the conjunction carries long-range resumptive force: 
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“The author, after discussing three claims of the opponents in 1:6, 8, 
and 10 and putting forward three counter-claims of his own in 1:7, 1:9, 
and 2:1, is now returning to the theme of God as light introduced in 
1:5.” Resumption of a topic that far removed would require more than 
a simple conjunction (cf. 1:3, where the writer chooses to reiterate part 
of the series of relative clauses from 1:1 rather than using the typical 
resumptive demonstrative pronoun). 

èv ToÓTQ. Instrumental. The demonstrative pronoun is cataphoric 
(see 1:5 on avn), pointing forward to the éwv clause. Here, it helps 
make clear that the author is shifting to a new (though related) topic. 
The use of this phrase with no noun antecedent for the demonstrative 
pronoun is a favorite rhetorical device for the author, appearing 12 
times in 1 John, an additional five times in the Gospel of John, and 
only 10 times elsewhere in the NT (Larsen 1990a, 27). The rhetorical 
function of €v ToUTw is to place extra emphasis on what the speaker 
is about to say or on what he has just said (Larsen 1990a, 28). Indeed, 
“cataphora is almost always a very marked feature” (Anderson and 
Anderson, 41). Larsen (1990a, 33) points out that the author generally 
uses èv ToUT@ in clauses in which “the main verb expresses the con- 
cept of knowledge or realization.” Such clauses tend to be “at the very 
center of John’s theme. He wants to oppose certain false teachers who 
did not accept that Christ had fully become a person like us at his birth 
and that he remained a human person till his death” (Larsen 1990a, 33). 

Lvdokopev. Pres act ind 1st pl ywæokw. The present tense car- 
ries along the main line of the argument (cf. 1:1 on &knkóapev). The 
verb introduces the apodosis of the third class condition (cf. 1:6 on 
Wevdoueda). 

Otv. Introduces the clausal complement of 'y.vóokopev. Such 
complements may be thought of as introducing indirect discourse with 
a verb of cognition. 

èyvókaæpev. Prf act ind 1st pl yvvóoko. The stative aspect (per- 
fect tense) fits the writer's focus on the referents' current status. 

Qr0TÓV. Accusative direct object of éyvaKxapev. 

éav. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"E&v). The portrayal of what is expected of Christ's followers in con- 
ditional or hypothetical terms produces a mitigated exhortation: “Keep 
his commands” (Longacre 1983, 9; cf. 1:6 on 'Edv). The entire édv 
clause is epexegetical to ToUT@ (see 1:5 on OTL). 
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TAS €vTOAGS. Accusative direct object of THpGpEV. The 
fronting (see 1:5 on okoT(a) of the direct object makes it more promi- 
nent. 

@vTOD. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC terjc). Harris (2003, 
76—77) argues that it is best to take the genitive modifiers of *com- 
mands" in 1 John as references to God the Father, since this is the clear 
sense in 3:23 and 4:21. Indeed, Harris has understated the case for 
clear references to God the Father in the other occurrences of 1| év- 
TONNY with wvTOD (see esp. 5:2, 3). Nevertheless, given the common 
Johannine focus on the unity between the Father and Son (see Culy 
2002, 169—72) and 1 John's clear focus on knowing both the Father 
(2:14; 4:6, 7) and the Son (see 2:13, 14; 3:6), as well as the Holy Spirit 
(see 4:2), we may be going beyond the specificity of the text to attempt 
to choose a specific referent in every case (see also “Trinitarian 
Ambiguity" in the Introduction). 

THPGpeEv. Pres act subj 1st pl 7Hpéw. Subjunctive with écv. 


2:4 6 Aévov Ott "Eyvora adtov kot TAÇ EvtoAds adtod 
uÀ THPGY, VeóoTnc oriy Kal év Toóro "| AAYVELA ovdK 
7 

éoTw: 


6 Néyov Sti "Eyvaka adtov kal TAG ÈVTONQG avdTod 
p THEGV. The whole participial construction, headed by the nomi- 
native ó Aéyaov . . . ka. . . EN TQpGv, serves as the subject of 
€oTiy. 

6 A€éywv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg Aé*yo (substantival). The use 
of the substantival participial construction here is roughly equivalent, 
in terms of semantics, to the protasis of a conditional construction. 
Harris (2003, 77—78) argues that the shift from third class conditional 
statements with first person plural verbs (“we say") to third person sin- 
gular references with the substantival participles (“the one who . . .") 
*moves the second group of claims in 2:4-9 one step further away 
from the readers." While this analysis is true in referential terms, and 
certainly may point to a direct quotation of the writer's opponents (so 
Brown, 253), it does not address the question of the relative rhetorical 
force of the participial construction vis-à-vis the third class condi- 
tional statements. The participial constructions should probably also 
be viewed as mitigated exhortations (“Don’t claim to know him when 
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you don’t keep his commands”; Longacre 1983, 9; cf. 1:6 on Eqv), 
with their rhetorical force being more direct or accusatory (i.e., less 
mitigated) than the third class conditions (see also 2:23 on Tac). 

O7v. Introduces the clausal complement (direct discourse) of 
Aéyav. 

”Eyvaka. Prf act ind 1st sg yuveoke. On the tense, see 2:3 on 
€yvokop.ev. 

abtov. Accusative direct object of "Eyvara. 

TG évTOARG. Accusative direct object of mpv. Again, the 
fronted (see 1:5 on okoTL) direct object is prominent. 

avTov. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on TNG Swijc). 

THPGV. Pres act ptc masc nom sg TNpéw (substantival). The 
participle is linked to Aéyav by the kat and governed by the same 
article, making it part of a single substantival participial phrase. 

WevorxC. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on 6 Oeóc). 

égTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eii. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

kat. The conjunction introduces a clause that reiterates what it 
means to be a liar (cf. 1:6 on Yevõóueða kal où wotoüpev THY 
GNO eua; Titrud, 248). 

év ToÓTo "j| &Aýðera oùk ZoTLV. On this idiom (possibly 
meaning, “he has rejected the truth”), see 1:8 on 7 ddera ook 
€oTU €v "juiv. The antecedent of the demonstrative pronoun is the 
participial construction ó Aéyav OTe "Eyvaka wbTov Kal TAÇ èv- 
TONG AVTOD UH THPGD. 

1j Aera. Nominative subject of the second ott. 

€o7wv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the movement of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 


2:5 öç 8 Qv mpi itot TOV Adyov, ataç ev TObTe Å 
ayary Tod Veod teTEAcCLoTaL, Ev TOVTE yLVdoKOMED tt ÈV 
avTe oper. 


Og Ò dv THD ùro TOV Adyov. The “headless” relative 
clause (see 1:1 on ^O . . . 0) functions as the topic (see 1:1) of what 
follows, which will be picked up with the resumptive demonstrative 
pronoun TOUTQ. 

Og .. . Qv. Nominative subject of Typ}. The relative pronoun is 
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used with the particle &v (or édv) to form an indefinite relative 
pronoun. Grammarians have often referred to 6oTtc as an “indefinite 
relative pronoun.” This is a misnomer since this relative pronoun is 
used with a definite antecedent approximately 90 percent of the time 
in the NT (see Culy 1989, 20, 30—31, n. 4). The indefinite relative pro- 
noun (Og &v) introduces a contingency or condition (like a third class 
condition) and can appropriately be rendered, *whoever, whatever." 
Rhetorically, the use of this construction, rather than a third class con- 
dition, appears to carry a stronger invitation to be this type of person. 

3’. The elided conjunction (6€) introduces a contrast to the liar of 
2:4 (but see 2:2 on GAAQ). 

Tp j. Pres act subj 3rd sg TNpéw. Subjunctive with &v. 

avT00 TÓv Adyov. This expression is probably simply a stylis- 
tic variant of TG EvTOAGS oT00 (2:4; so Harris 2003, 78; Strecker, 
41). 

QUTOU. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC Sw). The label “pos- 
sessive genitive" is best reserved for instances where the genitive noun 
modifies a concrete noun phrase. 

TOV Nóyov. Accusative direct object of THO}. 

èv tovt. The preposition could be viewed as denoting refer- 
ence/respect or it could be locative. The antecedent of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun is the relative clause óc & Gv THEA AVTOD TOV Aóyov 
(see further above). 

T] Gym. Nominative subject of teteAclota. 

TOU Ücov. Given the focus on “keeping” God's words/commands, 
and no indication that the focus shifts to God's actions, the genitive 
should probably be viewed as objective (see 1:1 on TH Sw; so, e.g., 
Brooke, 32; Marshall, 125; Young, 30) rather than subjective (contra 
Bultmann, 25; Harris 2003, 79; Westcott, 49). Wendland (28), how- 
ever, argues that this may well be an example of intentional ambigu- 
ity, or “semantic density,” on the part of the author. Such ambiguity 
would be a literary rather than syntactic category, and should not be 
confused with the questionable label “plenary genitive" (see, e.g., 
Wallace, 119-21). 

tTeTeAetata. Prf mid ind 3rd sg 1€eAetóo. Although Louw and 
Nida themselves argue that the term in this context means either “to 
make perfect in the moral sense" (88.38) or “to cause to be truly and 
completely genuine" (73.7), this passage appears to be an example of 
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1€^etóQ (as a middle voice form) being used to indicate, “to be com- 
pletely successful in accomplishing some goal or attaining some state” 
(LN 68.31). The (hyperbolic) claim, then, is that such a person’s abil- 
ity to love God has reached a state of maturity (cf. Smalley, 49; 
Strecker, 41). Such a reading fits the semantics of the verse better than 
claiming that the verb points to a future event (contra Porter 1994, 41; 
Wallace, 581). The choice of perfect tense (stative aspect) is driven by 
the semantic focus on status. 

èv ToÓTQ. The preposition is instrumental. Some (Smalley, 50; 
Anderson and Anderson, 42) take the demonstrative pronoun as cat- 
aphoric (see 1:5 on wttn), referring to 2:6, while others (Burdick, 
138; Harris 2003, 80) take it as anaphoric, referring to the first part of 
this verse (“keeping his word"). Clear cataphoric uses of the demon- 
strative pronoun in 1 John are usually followed either by an epexeget- 
ical 6tt or tva clause (1:5; 3:1, 8, 11, 16, 23; 4:9, 10, 13; 5:3, 14), an 
appositional noun phrase (2:25; 5:4, 6), a conditional construction 
(2:3), a construction introduced by the temporal marker 6tav (5:2), or 
an instrumental construction (3:24). The same construction in 3:10 is 
ambiguous. Although the cataphoric pronoun may be followed by a 
finite clause (4:3), here the editors of the UBS^are probably correct to 
place a comma before the prepositional phrase and a period at the end 
of this verse, indicating that the demonstrative is anaphoric. 

"yw éokop.ev. Pres act ind 1st pl yuwvóoko. The present tense car- 
ries along the main line of the argument (cf. 1:1 on &kykóapev). 

ört.. Introduces the clausal complement of y.vóokopev (see also 
2:3 on OTL). 

èv qUT6G. In this construction, where the referent is God, the func- 
tion of the preposition should not be pressed. It is better to take such 
language of indwelling as an idiomatic means of highlighting the inti- 
mate nature of a relationship (see Culy 2002, 215—16). 

éopev. Pres act ind 1st pl cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€OTUV. 


€ L4 2 3. ~ LA - 7 N * ~ 
2:6 0 Aéqyav Ev AVTG pévetw Óqe(Nev KAVA éketvoc 
TEpLeTaTHOEY kal AdTOS [ofrog] TEpLTaATETD. 


e yt E. kl ~ jg "Ja H 
ó Aévav Ev AVTE pévevv. The whole participial construction, 
headed by the nominative ó Néywv, serves as the subject of opetcu. 
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On the rhetorical force of the construction, see 2:4 on ô Aéyyav. 

6 Néywv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg Néyw (substantival). 

év avTG wévevv. This idiom (see 1:6 on èv TH OKOTEL TEPL- 
TQTGMEV) points to continuity of relationship (cf. 2:5 on Ev QUT). 
Bultmann (26, n. 9) rightly argues that in contexts such as this, where 
“abiding” has to do with personal affiliation (Ev a@vT@), the sense of 
LEVEL is very close to the notion of “being faithful.” 

@0T@. The referent is God the Father (see below on éketvoc). 

wévevr. Pres act inf pévo (“indirect discourse”). So-called infini- 
tives of indirect discourse are structurally infinitives that serve as the 
direct object of a verb of communication (see also “Syntactic 
Categories and Labels” in the Introduction). 

geier. Pres act ind 3rd sg 6petAw. The use of this verb, which 
implies a degree of obligation, moves the level of urging closer to a 
direct command (cf. the discussion of mitigation at 1:6 on Ev). 

ka aac. Introduces a comparison. 

éketvoc. The explicit nominative subject pronoun is included to 
introduce the second referent (the other is 6 Aévyav Ev abT@ uévew) 
in the comparative construction. The referent is Jesus Christ. Harris 
(2003, 80), following earlier scholars, maintains that “in 1 John there 
is a consistent switch in pronouns from aùrtóç (autos) to éketvoc 
(ekeinos) when a reference to Jesus Christ is clearly introduced." 

TEPLETATHGED. Aor act ind 3rd sg TEPLTATÉO. 

atc. The use of the nominative pronoun, rather than the accu- 
sative, makes it clear that the pronoun is not the subject of the infini- 
tive. Instead, it is resumptive and picks up the subject of OpetAet (6 
Aéyav Ev adVTE uévew) after the intervening parenthetical element 
(kadac éketvoc mepuemaThoev). 

[o¥tw>]. The external evidence is relatively strong for both the 
inclusion and exclusion of oUTGC. Strecker (43, n. 38) argues that the 
reading without o0rGc would be the harder reading. It would certainly 
be normal for a oUtTwc clause to complete the thought of a kadac 
clause. In this particular construction, however, in which oUrac would 
be part of a complementary infinitival clause, it may be more awkward 
with the adverb present in the text. Indeed, the syntax is complicated 
by the discontinuity of opetAeL TEpLTatetv, making it necessary to 
use kat and a resumptive pronoun (see above on avT0c). A 
“smoother” word order would be: 6 Aévyav èv avT@ uévew 
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OpetrEL neprnartety KAAS EKELVOS TEPLETATOED. Ultimately, 
the textual variation raises only questions of emphasis, since the rela- 
tionship between the kaÑàç clause and the rest of the verse is already 
made clear by the dyetAct plus infinitive construction. It seems most 
likely that the discontinuous syntax led the writer originally to include 
the explicit adverb, but that this was left out by many scribes because 
itis already implicit and/or because it adds to the awkwardness caused 
by the resumptive construction. 
TEPLTATELD. Pres act inf TepLTaTEW (complementary). 


1 John 2:7-11 

7Dear friends, I am not writing a new command to you, but rather an 
old command that you have had since the beginning. The old com- 
mand is the message that you heard. 8On the other hand, I am writing 
a new command to you—and this claim (that I am writing a new com- 
mand) is true in and of itself and with respect to you—because the 
darkness is disappearing and the true light is now shining. ?The one 
who claims to be in the light and yet hates his brother or sister is still 
in darkness. The one who loves his brother and sister continues to be 
in the light and there is not something within him that will lead him 
to fall away. “But the one who hates his brother or sister is in the 
darkness, walks around in the darkness, and does not know where he 
is going, because the darkness has blinded his eyes. 


2:7. “Ayanytot, odk évroN(v Kavi ypo optv aAN 
EvTOAY TAAALAY HY c(xere AT’ adoxfüg: Å évroN" ñ 
TAAALA éoTuv 6 Aóvog Ov HKovouTE. 


"Ayamytot. Vocative (cf. 2:1 on Tekvic). John uses this term of 
endearment seven times between 2:7 and 4:11 (cf. 2 Pet 3:1-17, where 
the expression is used four times in 17 verses). The use of the voca- 
tive, along with the reiteration of the verb ypdpw, once again helps 
mark the beginning of a new paragraph (cf. Longacre 1983, 10; 
Marshall, 128). Although a number of scholars (e.g., Marshall, 128; 
Westcott, 52) have suggested that the choice of &yannrToi rather than 
TEKVLO (2:1, 12, 28; 3:7, 18; 4:4; 5:21) may be driven by the theme of 
this section of the letter (love), the fact that texvic is later used in a 
context focusing on love (3:18), and &yannrToí is repeatedly used in 
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contexts not focusing on love (3:2, 21; 4:1) suggests that the writer’s 
motivation for his choice of vocatives cannot be so narrowly defined. 

E€vToAy kaætwùv. The accusative direct object of 'ypd«po is 
naturally fronted (see 1:5 on okoTí(a) as the constituent that will be 
contrasted with évroAr]v oov. 

"y pope. Pres act ind 1st sg 'ypc«po. The writer continues to use 
present tense verbs of communication to carry the discourse forward 
(cf. 1:1 on dkykóapev). 

bptv. Dative indirect object of yppa. 

GAN’. See 2:2. 

vtov «aav. Accusative direct object of an implicit 
yeaa. . 

nv. Accusative direct object of eUxere. 

etxere. Impf act ind 2nd pl éxw. 

Qt’ Gox'ic. Temporal. It is probably best to view this phrase as a 
general reference to what has been true for a long time (so Brooke, 35), 
rather than as a specific reference either to the beginning of their 
Christian experience (Burdick, 142; Marshall, 129; Westcott, 52) or 
the beginning of the Christian era (the teaching of Christ himself or the 
preaching of the Gospel; Brown, 265). 

Tj EvToA Å oou. Nominative subject of otuv. Here, the 
status of this phrase as subject is made clear by the fact that it is the 
topic of what precedes (cf. 1:5 on 6 Oeóc; see also Young, 65). 

€GTUY. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€oTUv. 

6 Aó^yogc. Predicate nominative. 

Ov. Accusative direct object of rko0oorre. 

Ñkoýoare. Aor act ind 2nd pl ckove. 


7 $ * `N , * ~ e^ » N 
2:8 TAALY EVTOATD KALYYW ypo optv, 0 éortv aANDES 
èv abt kat év opitv, Str Ù okotila TapayeTat Kal TÒ Pas 
TO GAHVLVOV Oy (over. 


TÉN. Here, the term is used to indicate that the writer is going to 
restate an important point, in this case in contrasting terms (“on the 
other hand”). 

E€vToAy KAVA. The accusative direct object of 'ypd«po is 
naturally fronted (see 1:5 on okoTLq) as the topic of what follows. 
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"y popa. Pres act ind 1st sg ypágw. The present tense (particularly 
with the verb of communication) carries along the main line of the 
argument (cf. 1:1 on &knkóapev). 

bptv. Dative indirect object of yppa. 

& éotw adrAndec év Ùt kat év bptv. Efforts to unravel 
the meaning of this relative clause and its relationship to the rest of the 
verse have, for the most part, been unsuccessful. The neuter gender of 
the relative pronoun makes it clear that the antecedent cannot be €v- 
ToANY kawy, which is feminine. The most likely antecedent is the 
whole preceding statement: EvToAHVY KALYTY "yod«poe vuv (so 
Brooke, 36; Strecker, 50; cf. Moule, 130). The relative clause is intro- 
duced, then, to diffuse the contradiction between the claim in verse 7 
and the claim being made here. If this analysis is correct, then avT@, 
which is typically viewed as a (masculine gender) reference to Christ 
(e.g., Burdick, 143; Brown, 266; Smalley, 57; Strecker, 50), should 
probably be viewed as neuter and coreferential with 0, its nearest pos- 
sible antecedent. 

In the early manuscripts, it is unclear whether wut is a personal 
pronoun (QUT) or a reflexive pronoun (wUT@). When the reflexive 
pronoun is contracted, e.g., éxvToU to wUTOD, the shortened form is 
formally identical to o'0ToU in manuscripts that predate the introduc- 
tion of breathing marks and accents, making it impossible to deter- 
mine whether the author intended a personal pronoun or a reflexive 
pronoun. In John 2:24, for example, where manuscripts vary between 
éav1óv and avrov, Westcott-Hort read wutov as avTOV, while the 
UBS‘ reads it as wUTOV. Analogous textual variation is found in Luke 
12:21 between €avT@ and avro. The latter should likely be read as 
Q01G (see Robertson, 689), though some argue that the contracted 
reflexive had died out by the NT period (cf. Tiller, 44). The textual his- 
tory of 1 John 5:10 provides a good example of scribes apparently 
interpreting the personal pronoun as having reflexive force. Many 
manuscripts read €v EQUTO, while others read ev a@uTw, which could 
be accented either év @UT@ or Ev AUTH. Ultimately, deciding which 
breathing mark is correct is irrelevant since the personal pronoun itself 
frequently carries reflexive force. As Robertson (680) notes, “In pre- 
Homeric times the pronominal stem was reflexive,” and in the period 
during which the NT was composed, personal pronouns continued 
to be used reflexively (Robertson, 681), even though distinctive 
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reflexive forms, like éœvtoð, were becoming more common. Since 
personal pronouns function reflexively when the antecedent of the 
pronoun is the subject of the clause in which it occurs (see Tiller), 
whether we read €v aUT@ or EV UTS, the present text should be ren- 
dered: “which is true in itself.” 

In this proposed reading, both uses of the preposition €v should be 
labeled “reference.” The relative clause then points out that the claim 
to be writing a new command (or new reminder of an old command) 
is both self-evidently true (the author had never written it before) and 
also true with respect to the readers (to whom the writer had previ- 
ously never written). In the more traditional reading, in which avT@ 
refers to Christ, the sense of the relative clause is that the love 
command found expression in both the life of Jesus and the life of the 
readers. 

9. Nominative subject of €oTtv. As Porter (1994, 249) notes, “In 
instances where the relative pronoun is referring to an extended phrase 
rather than to a particular word or a group of words . . . the neuter pro- 
noun is often used" (see also above). 

€GTUY. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€0TUV. 

GAVEc. Predicate adjective. 

OTt. Causal. What proposition, though, does the 671 clause sup- 
port? Virtually all scholars link it, in some way, to the preceding rela- 
tive clause. Smalley (57), for example, maintains that it provides 
evidence for the relative clause: “this is realized in him and also in you 
because the darkness is fading" (cf. Strecker, 50). If the Ott clause 
modifies the relative clause, however, the semantics of the verse 
would make better sense if it related only to the second half of the rel- 
ative clause (so Burdick, 143). Brown (268), on the other hand, main- 
tains that the 6tt clause provides both a “reason for the newness of the 
commandment” and a “reason for the way in which it is true in Christ 
and the Christian.” If the above analysis of 6 €oTLV @ANVES év ADT 
Kal €v vv is correct, however, the relative clause should be viewed 
as a parenthetical comment, with the ott clause providing a reason for 
TAAL EVTOAHY kawy *yoc«po vptv. In this reading, the writer 
uses the eschatological invasion of 10 pac, which was brought about 
through the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, as a support for his 
ethical exhortations. He is thus reminding the readers how they should 
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be living, precisely because of the fact that the culmination of the ages 
has been set in motion. The precise nature of the metaphorical refer- 
ence to ù okota and TÒ ac is left open. 

Ñ okoTCo. Nominative subject of tapayeTar. 

TO poterat. Pres mid ind 3rd sg Tapwyw. 

TÒ pS TO GAnÜ vv. Neuter nominative subject of «over. 

patven. Pres act ind 3rd sg qatvo. 


2:9 ó Aévyav év 76 pati civat kal TOV dóeNpóv ADTOD ut- 
oGv èv Tq oKoTig éotiv “wç Korte. 


6 Aéyav èv TQ qoTi civar Kat TOV adEeAGoV adTOD 
prov. The whole participial construction, headed by the nominative 
ò Aéyov ... kal... LLOGD, serves as the subject of €oTiv. On the 
rhetorical force of the construction, see 2:4 on ô Aéyav. 

6 Néywv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg Néyw (substantival). 

€v TQ pwtt etvar. This idiom is roughly equivalent to €v T 
QwTL TEPLTATELD (2:6), with the emphasis, however, being more on 
one's status (ctvat) than on one's conduct (weptTaTetv). As such, it 
is another Johannine label for those inside the broad community of 
believers (cf. 1:8). 

€ivat. Pres act inf eid (“indirect discourse"; see 2:6 on uévew). 

égTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

kat. Although, given the semantics of the verse, we may trans- 
late the conjunction with a concessive or adversative expression in 
English, in terms of syntax, the conjunction is coordinate (contra, e.g., 
Harris 2003, 87). 

TÓv aQÓcAqOv. Accusative direct object of uov. The expression 
&õeAgpóç serves as a technical term for “believers” (contra Bultmann, 
28), with no gender distinction intended. 

QUTOU. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels" in the Introduction). 

6 ... KtOGY. Pres act ptc masc nom sg ptoéw (substantival). The 
participle is linked to Aé&yav by the kat and governed by the same 
article. The verb is clearly an antonym for dyad in 1 John, as is 
made clear in 4:20 (see also 3:14-15), where the use of the two verbs 
suggests that u.Lo€o in 1 John (with a human direct object) focuses on 
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“lack of love” (cf. Strecker, 52, n. 29) rather than strong antipathy or 
hostility (contra Brown, 269; Burdick, 145). 

èv Ti okoT(a éottv. Another Johannine label for those outside 
the community of believers (cf. 7 dhera oùk EoTLY Ev HV; 
1:8). 

éoTtv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on OTU. 

Keg dou. The temporal qualifier makes it clear that “hating one's 
brother” and “being in the light” are mutually exclusive. 


2:10 6 &yanrőv Tov dóeNpóv adTOD év TE qoi péver Kat 
oxaviadrov v ade oUk Zot: 


6 yanv TÓv dócNXpóv adTOD. The whole participial con- 
struction, headed by the nominative 0 wyatGv, serves as the subject 
of wévet. On the rhetorical force of the construction, see 2:4 on 6 
Aéyav. 

6 @yaTGv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg &yatráaw (substantival). 

TOv dÓeAqOv. Accusative direct object of &yawGv. On the 
meaning, see 2:9. 

QUTO0. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels" in the Introduction). 

èv TG Pott Bévev. See 2:9 on év TH qoi eiva. The use 
of wéveu rather than €otiv (2:9) highlights continuity of state and 
implies at least the theoretical possibility of deserting the light (contra 
Harris 2003, 81). 

péveL. Pres act ind 3rd sg weve. 

oxaviadrov èv ùrt odk ÉoTUv. The antecedent of eor is 
most likely the topic of the verse (6 &yanâv TOV dóeAàv AVTODV) 
rather than TG «oL (contra Smalley, 62). The idiom means something 
like, “there is no fault in him,” or better, “there is not something within 
him that will lead him to fall away, i.e., fail to remain in the light" (cf. 
NJB; BDAG, 926; Stalin, 356-57). The writer appears to be concerned 
with “hatred” of one’s brother being a potential oxavdaAov, rather 
than claiming that those who love their brother are free from anything 
that could cause them to stumble. 

okavdadov. Neuter nominative subject of €oTLv. On the mean- 
ing, see above. 
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€o7wv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the movement of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 


2:11 6 5€ prov tov adeAQOV adTod èv TH ckoTia éotiv 
kat èv TH okoti TepiTaTEt Kal oUK otócv TOD DTeYEL, 
Stu Å ckoTia EtUPAWOEDV TOds 6—BaAPOdS ùro. 


ó 6€ prov tov adEAQOv airo. The whole participial con- 
struction, headed by the nominative ó . . . LOGY, serves as the sub- 
ject of €oTLv. On the rhetorical force of the construction, see 2:4 on 6 
Aéyav. 

6 ... PLOGP. Pres act ptc masc nom sg pLoéo (substantival). 

òè. The conjunction introduces a contrast to Ó c'yamáv TOV 
GOeNOv avdTOD (2:10; but see 2:2 on GAAQ). 

TOV dócAqOv. Accusative direct object of piov. On the mean- 
ing, see 2:9. 

QUTOU. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 

év Ti okoTíq. See 2:9. 

éoTtv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. The use of the verb éottv rather 
than éve (2:10) places the focus on present status rather than conti- 
nuity of status, while tepimatet places the focus on behavior. On the 
retention of the accent, see 1:5 on €oTLv. 

èv TH okoti TepiTaTel. See 1:6 on ÈV TH OKOTEL TEPL- 
TOTÓ[EV. 

TE PLTOTEL. Pres act ind 3rd sg TeOpLTATEW. The verb here should 
be translated using its literal sense (“walk”), since it is part of a larger 
metaphor (walking around in the dark and not knowing where you are 
going). 

oLOcv. Prf act ind 3rd sg oióa.. 

TOU ÚnáyeLt. The interrogative clause serves as the syntactic 
direct object of oidev. 

bm@ye. Pres act ind 3rd sg nayo. 

OTt. Causal. 

éTÓqQAcO€v. Aor act ind 3rd sg TuAóo. The sense of the 
metaphor, 1] okotila €éripNooev TOS óqüoApoUg AVTOU, appears 
to be that his status or metaphorical location (“in the dark”) has led to 
the complete loss of spiritual perception. 
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Tovs 6pdadpodc. Accusative direct object of ETHPAwoED. 
@vTOov. Genitive of possession. 


1 John 2:12-17 

2] am writing to you, dear children, because your sins have been 
forgiven for the sake of his name. “I am writing to you, fathers, 
because you have known the one who was from the beginning. I am 
writing to you, young men, because you have conquered the Evil One. 
14] have written to you, children, because you have known the Father. 
I have written to you, fathers, because you have known him who was 
from the beginning. I have written to you, young men, because you are 
strong, and the word of God remains in you, and you have conquered 
the Evil One. 

15Do not love the world or the things in the world. If anyone does 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. ‘For everything 
that is in the world—the desire of the flesh, the desire of the eyes, and 
the pride concerning (one's) life—is not from the Father but from the 
world. Now, the world and its desires pass away, but the one who 
does the will of God remains forever. 


2:12 T'oc«po optv, Tekvía, ötri apéwvtar duir ort apaptiar 
dia Tò Svopa adtod. 


Tpctpe. Pres act ind 1st sg 'ypc«po. The writer continues to use 
present tense verbs of communication to carry the discourse forward 
(cf. 1:1 on dkykóapev). 

bptv. Dative indirect object of Togo. 

T€KvVa. Vocative. The use of the vocative, along with the reitera- 
tion of the verb yoda, once again helps mark the beginning of a new 
paragraph (cf. 2:1 on Texvia). According to Longacre (1983, 11-14), 
this paragraph serves as the first peak (a point of particular promi- 
nence) in the discourse, marked by the use of the imperative mood 
(verse 15) for the first time (see also “Genre and Structure" in the 
Introduction). There is significant debate regarding how the various 
familial terms (Tekv(a,, TATEPEC, veavíokot, and raria) in verses 
12-14 should be understood. Some scholars have taken Texvic/ 
Tadia, TaTépec, and veaviokou as references to three distinct 
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groups of people, who are distinguished by age or spiritual maturity. 
In light of the earlier use of Tekvtq in 2:1 as a designation for the read- 
ers as a group (see also the note at 2:1), the original readers would have 
likely read Tatépec and veaviokot in verse 13 as two sub-groups 
within the larger group of tekvia. Although the introduction of 
Tadia in verse 14 may well have suggested to the readers that three 
groups were in fact in view, the fact that tavStq is used in 2:18 to refer 
to the readers as a whole suggests that it is synonymous with Tekvia 
in 1 John (cf. the textual variation at 3:7). Louw and Nida (9.46) define 
them both as *a person of any age for whom there is a special relation- 
ship of endearment and association." Whether we see literary refer- 
ences to two groups or three, ultimately we must still determine 
whether actual groups are intended, or whether the writer is using the 
divisions merely as a rhetorical device. Against the former is the fact 
that the writer would expect Christians of all ages and levels of matu- 
rity to have had their sins forgiven, to have known him who was from 
the beginning, and to have overcome the Evil One. This suggests that 
the distinctions are most likely a rhetorical device that is used to high- 
light key characteristics of the readers’ experience. 

Tt. Causal (so Brooke, 44; Burdick, 172-73; Bultmann, 31; 
Westcott, 58). Brown (300) notes that both Augustine and the Vulgate 
assumed the causal view. Harris (2003, 94; cf. Brown, 301), on the 
other hand, argues that “If the uses of hoti are understood as causal, it 
is difficult to see why the author immediately gives a warning in the 
section which follows about loving the world. The confidence he has 
expressed in his readers (if the hoti-clauses are understood as causal) 
would appear to be ill-founded if he is so concerned about their rela- 
tionship to the world as 2:15-17 seems to indicate." Such an analysis 
fails to recognize that statements of confidence or commendation are 
often interspersed with strong warnings in letters in order to soften the 
tone (see esp. Hebrews). 

apéwvTa. Prf pass ind 3rd pl «pic. 

opt. Dative of advantage. 

at papri. Nominative subject of dpéwvtar. 

dua. Causal. 

TÒ Svopa ùro. Metonymy (see 2:2 on Tov kógpov) for 
“him.” 
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2:13 yppa bytv, watépes, Sti ÈYVÓKATE TOV aT’ Axis. 
yppa uiv, veavlokor, STL veviryKate TOV TOVYPOD. 


"y pop. Pres act ind 1st sg yodpu. On the tense, see 2:12. 

ptv. Dative indirect object of yppa. 

Tote PE. Vocative. The writer uses this term here and in verse 14. 
While the designation by itself suggests respect and/or deference, as a 
member of the larger group of Tekvia/Tavota (see 2:12 on rekv(ar) 
the mat€pec remain subordinate to the author of 1 John. 

OTt. Causal (see 2:12). 

éyvarate. Prf act ind 2nd pl yvvóoko. On the tense, see 2:3 on 
éyvékapev. 

TOV QT’ doxfíjc. The article functions as a *nominalizer" (also 
known as a “substantivizer”)—a word (or affix) that changes the fol- 
lowing word, phrase, or clause into a substantive. The case of the nom- 
inalizer is determined by its syntactic role in the sentence. Here, 10v 
aw &pxhjs is the accusative direct object of éyvaKate. The expres- 
sion is a clear reference back to 1:1 (see note), making Jesus Christ the 
referent (contra Stott, 97). As part of a title, it is likely that e a'oxvic 
refers to Christ's preexistence (so Brooke, 45; Smalley, 73; Westcott, 
60) rather than to the beginning of his ministry (contra Brown, 303; 
Harris 2003, 96). 

"y po«po. Pres act ind 1st sg ypo. 

bptv. Dative indirect object of yppa. 

veavíokov. Vocative. Lit. “a young man beyond the age of 
puberty, but normally before marriage" (LN 9.32; see also 2:12 on 
TEKVLQ). 

Orv. Causal (see 2:12). 

vevikýkarTe. Prf act ind 2nd pl vuxcw. The verb virco is a key 
term in Johannine literature that occurs once in the Fourth Gospel, six 
times in 1 John, 17 times in Revelation, and just four times elsewhere 
in the NT. 

TOV Tovnpóv. Accusative direct object of vevucjkarre. The use 
of the masculine form rather than the neuter (as in N) points to a per- 
sonal referent: 0 Latavac (Smalley, 75). 


» € ^ , ez 2 z XN z 
2:14 Eypava optv, TALÍ, OTL €yvokaTe TOV TATÉPQ. 
€ypava bytv, watépes, St. èyvókæte TOV T Axis. 
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wv € ^ » e^ 5 z 2 M * Sf. 
€ypava optv, veavíokov, Sti ioxvpot éote kat 6 Aóvyoc 
Tov Veod év bptv péver kat VEVLKÝKÆTE TOV TOVNPÓV. 


€ypowe. Aor act ind 1st sg 'ypd«po. The shift from the present 
tense in the previous verse to the aorist here is striking, and has been 
the subject of much debate. The variation in the textual history sug- 
gests that some scribes and translators were puzzled by the shift in 
tense and presumably changed the aorist tense to present (1175 Byz 
[K] ! 147 1 422 1 590 1 592 1 603 1 883 1 1159 l 1141 it^ t2 vgc wv 
Ambrose Augustine). Some scholars maintain that the shift to the 
aorist is driven by the fact that the writer is now referring to the pre- 
ceding part of the letter (Brooke, 41—43; cf. Westcott, 60), an earlier 
letter (2 or 3 John; so Strecker, 55), or the Gospel of John (so Ross, 
162-63). Many claim that the tense change is merely a stylistic device 
(Bultmann, 31; Brown, 297; Burdick, 175). Longacre (1983, 13) has 
noted, however, that all uses of 'ypc«po preceding verse 14 are present 
tense (1:4; 2:1, 7, 8, 12, 13a, 13b), while all those from this point on 
are aorist (2:14a, 14b, 14c, 21, 26; 5:13), making the shift at this point 
a “watershed of the book.” Such an observation is not inconsistent 
with the way that the tenses have been analyzed thus far. If Porter's 
theory of aspectual prominence holds true, then the aorist would effec- 
tively downgrade the prominence of the statement. As has been noted, 
the present tense verbs (particularly verbs of communication) carry 
the hortatory line of the discourse forward. The shift to the aorist tense 
here would then help mark this material as being of another nature, 
i.e., stopping or pausing the forward movement of the argument (cf. 
Porter 1994, 37). Such an analysis is certainly consistent with the 
semantics of verse 14. Indeed, subsequent uses of the aorist tense with 
yppa (2:14b, 14c, 21, 26; 5:13) also occur in contexts where the 
writer is summarizing what has gone before rather than moving the 
discourse forward. All of this suggests that the shift should not simply 
be explained as stylistic variation, but rather was the natural choice for 
the writer given the nature of the information being presented: *Rather 
than using the more heavily marked Present to re-introduce his 
repeated assertions the author uses the less heavily marked Aorist in 
the second set so as not to detract emphasis from the message itself” 
(Porter 1989, 229). 

bptv. Dative indirect object of &yponja.. 
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TOC. Vocative. A near synonym of texvia (see LN 9.46; cf. 
2:12 on Tekvia). 

Ott. Causal (see 2:12). 

éYyvókare. Prf act ind 2nd pl yvvóGko. On the tense, see 2:3 on 
€yvokop.ev. 

TOV TATEPA. Accusative direct object of éyyvákorre. 

TO TÉpec. Vocative. See 2:13. 

OTt. Causal (see 2:12). 

CYVOKATE TOV AT” APX is. See 2:13. 

veavioKot. Vocative. See 2:13. 

Orv. Causal (see 2:12). 

Loxvpot. Predicate adjective. 

éoTe. Pres act ind 2nd pl cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
oT. 

6 Nóyoç ToU Veod év opiv pévet. The idiom (see 1:6 on €v 
TG OKOTEL TEOPLTATHMEV) probably indicates the continuing embrac- 
ing of the truth (contrast 7 @ANDELa ovK EaTLW Ev Hiv; 1:8). The 
nuance of continuity comes from the semantics of the verb itself not 
its tense (cf. 2:6 onév avTG peve vv and 2:10 on €v TG «ori EVEL). 

TOU Oeo. If a label must be offered, subjective genitive (see 1:1 
on TNG fonç) or source probably best captures the semantics of the 
construction. 

éve. Pres act ind 3rd sg weve. 

VEVLEYKATE TOV TOVNPOD. See 2:13. 


b kJ ~ N , N XN 2 ~ Pd 77 
2:15 Mù ayark&te TOV kóopov PSE TA EV TG KOOP. EQV 
TLG YATE TOV KÓOpOV, OVK ZoTLY Å ay TOD TATPOS èv 
TA 
QUTO 


QG^yormáTe. Pres act impv 2nd pl &yan&w (prohibition). The use 
of the imperative mood marks this verse and section as particularly 
prominent (five of the thirteen imperative verbs in 1 John occur in 
2:15-29). The imperfective aspect (present tense) should not be 
pressed to imply that the readers were currently loving the world and 
needing to stop (contra Burdick, 176). Rather, it is the natural choice 
for prohibiting an action that is viewed as a process and follows the 
trend of using the present tense to mark foreground or mainline mate- 
rial (see also “Tense, Aspect, and Mood” in the Introduction). As 
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Porter notes (1994, 226), summarizing Boyer: “Boyer in his recent 
study of the imperative has estimated that the negated present impera- 
tive in the NT calls for the cessation of something already being done 
in only 74 of 174 instances. In other words, in 100 of the 174 instances 
the negated present imperative is not to be interpreted as calling for 
cessation of ongoing activity. This is a far cry from the percentages 
needed to support the traditional rule.” 

TOV kÓG|XOV. Accusative direct object of &yanâte. 

TQ èv TG KOOPe. This expression likely refers to the tangible 
things that 6 kógpoç has to offer. The article functions as a nominal- 
izer (see 2:13 on TOV), changing the locative prepositional phrase into 
a substantive that is part of the compound accusative direct object of 
QYATATE. 

éav. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"Edv). Longacre (1983, 13) once again argues that the conditional 
construction functions as a mitigated command: “Don’t love the 
world” (cf. 1:6 on "Edv). This passage illustrates the importance of 
making a distinction between a mitigated “command” and a mitigated 
“exhortation.” One would not expect a mitigated or softened com- 
mand to follow a direct command. Additional exhortations of any sort, 
on the other hand, may be used to support a direct command (see also 
“Mitigated Exhortations” in the Introduction). 

TLG. Nominative subject of yo. 

aya. Pres act subj 3rd sg &yang&w. Subjunctive with écv (the 
indicative form would be the same). 

10v kóopov. Accusative direct object of yoQ. 
€otvv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eiui. Introduces the apodosis of the con- 
ditional construction (cf. 1:6 on Yevõópeða). On the movement of the 
accent, see 1:5 on éoTUV. 

T] Gym. Nominative subject of ott. 

TOO TATPOG. Objective genitive (see 1:1 on THC Swrjc). 
Wendland (28) argues that this may well be an example of intentional 
ambiguity, or “semantic density,” on the part of the author. Such ambi- 
guity would be a literary rather than syntactic category, and should not 
be confused with the questionable label “plenary genitive" (see, e.g., 
Wallace, 119-21). 

€év aUTG. Locative, in a metaphorical sense. 
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2:16 Stu TV TÒ ev TE Koop, Å ETLDUELE TIS GapKds Kat 
€ 9 L4 ~ ki ~ N [4 > ,F ~ z > 
À ETLOVELA TOV par pór kal ù AAQTovEta ToU Lov, oUk 
Zotiv èk TOD TATOOS GAN Ek TOD kóopov éosív. 


Orv. Causal. 

T Gv. Neuter nominative subject of €otvv. 

TÒ év TG kóopo. The article Tò functions as an adjectivizer—a 
word (or affix) that changes the following word, phrase, or clause into 
an adjectival modifier (cf. nominalizers; see 2:13 on TOV à XC). 
The whole expression, TÒ èv TQ kóopo, functions like an attributive 
adjective modifying the substantival t&v, and thus agrees with it in 
case, number, and gender. 

év TQ kóopo. Locative. 

ù ėntðvpiæ Tig copkOg. Harris (2003, 99) argues that this 
expression "refers to everything that is the desire of human beings as 
human beings: all that meets their wants and needs." It is unlikely, 
given the context, however, that the term carries a (partially) neutral 
sense here (cf. Strecker, 59, n. 22). 

Tj énvOüvpío ... kal fj éxiOvpéo . . . kat ù GAogovc(a. 
Nominatives in apposition to t&v. 

TG TAPKOG. Genitive of source or subjective genitive (see 1:1 on 
TNG toic; so Porter 1994, 95; Moule, 40). 

Å exrdupla TGV d6pPaAPLGV. This expression focuses more 
on appetites that are activated through visual stimuli and lead to cov- 
etousness (Kruse, 95). 

TOV SPVAAPGD. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on Tfjg toic) or 
perhaps genitive of source. 

1] &Xotove(o. Louw and Nida (88.219) define this term: “a state 
of pride or arrogance, but with the implication of complete lack of 
basis for such an attitude.” 

100 QCov. Here, (Koc likely means, “the resources which one has 
as a means of living" (LN 57.18), and may also include one's status. 
The genitive could be taken as objective (cf. Strecker's [59] transla- 
tion: “the pride in riches") or source (cf. Porter's [1994, 95] transla- 
tion: “life-originating pride"). 

€otvv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eiui. Introduces the apodosis of the con- 
ditional construction (cf. 1:6 on Yevõópeða). On the movement of the 
accent, see 1:5 on éoTUV. 
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Èk TOU TATPOG ... Ek TOD KOOPOV. Source/Origin (but see 
2:19 on gav é£). 

QAN. See 2:2. 

€oTtv. On the retention of the accent, see 1:5 on €oTUv. 


2:17 Kal 6 kóopog TapeyeTar Kat ù énriðvpiæ ùro, 6 
òè noray Tò BVEAHWEA TOD Veod péver cic TOV aiva. 


kart. The sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kal) with what precedes. 

TapayeTat. Pres mid ind 3rd sg Tapcyw. Although the same 
verb is used in 2:8 in the present tense to speak of a present reality, 
such a time reference is made clear through its use with Ñòn. The time 
reference here (if any) must be determined through reference to the 
present context. The present tense portrays the action as a process 
(imperfective aspect), but it is not clear that the claim is that the world 
is currently passing away (cf. Schnackenburg, 123; contra Burdick, 
181; Harris 2003, 101)—though such a reading would not be inconsis- 
tent with the writer’s theology—or that it will pass away. Since the fol- 
lowing proposition, which uses another present tense verb (uévet) 
with the temporal expression €i¢ TOV ava, points to a reality that 
extends to the indefinite future, and the first proposition contrasts with 
the second (introduced by é), one could attempt to capture the con- 
trast in English using future tense verbs in both propositions: “The 
world will pass away along with its desire(s), but the one who does the 
will of God will remain forever.” It may be better, however, given the 
fact that the writer did not choose future tense verbs, to take the pre- 
sent tense here as simply stating a claim about reality: the world is des- 
tined for destruction, but those who do God’s will are destined to live 
forever (cf. the translation). 

QUTOU. It is unclear whether the genitive is subjective (“the thing 
this world desires") or objective (“the desire for the things of the 
world"). 

6... torv TÒ OéNqua TOD Oeo. The whole participial 
construction, headed by the nominative ó . . . TOL@V, serves as the 
subject of wévet. On the rhetorical force of the construction, see 2:4 
on 6 Aéyyav. 

6 . . . TOLGV. Pres act ptc masc nom sg ToLéw (substantival). 
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dé. Introduces a contrast to the previous proposition (but see 2:2 on 
AAG). 

10 SéEAnpe. Neuter accusative direct object of ToLav. 

TOU eoD. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC toic). 

péveL. Pres act ind 3rd sg uévo. The use of uve highlights con- 
tinuity of state (cf. 2:10), with the following phrase making that con- 
tinuity open-ended. 

cic TOV lva. A temporal idiom (see 1:6 on v TH OKOTEL 
TEPLTATApPEV) denoting “unlimited duration of time, with particular 
focus upon the future” (LN 67.95). 


1 John 2:18-29 

18Children, it is the last hour, and just as you have heard that the 
antichrist is coming, even now many antichrists have already appeared. 
This is how we know that it is the last hour. They went out from us but 
they did not belong to us. For if they had belonged to us, they would 
have remained with us. Instead, (they left) in order that they might 
reveal themselves, namely, that none of them belong to us. Now, you 
have an anointing from the Holy One, and you all know (the truth). 

2] have not written to you because you do not know the truth, but 
because you do know it and (you know) that no lie comes from the 
truth. ?Who is the liar? The one who denies that Jesus is the Christ. 
This one is the antichrist, the one who (in effect) denies both the Father 
and the Son. Everyone who denies the Son does not have the Father 
either. The one who confesses the Son (on the other hand) also has the 
Father. As for you, let that which you have heard from the beginning 
remain in you. If that which you heard from the beginning remains in 
you, you also will remain in the Son and in the Father. ?»And this is the 
promise that he has promised to us, eternal life. 

2] have written these things to you concerning those who would 
deceive you. "As for you, the anointing that you received from him 
remains in you, and you (thus) have no need for anyone to teach you. 
Instead, as his anointing teaches you about all things—and is true and 
not a lie—yes, just as it taught you, remain in him. 

28And now, dear children, continue in your relationship with him, so 
that, when he does appear we will have confidence and not be driven 
in shame from his presence at his coming. ?9If you really know that he 
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is righteous, you will also know that everyone who practices righ- 
teousness has been born of him. 


F: * z e^ 2 7 M s. , » [24 
2:18 IIatóto,, €oxaty dpa éoTLv, kat Kadac HKovowTe OTL 
avtixp.otos €pxetat, kat viv avT(xovoTov TONNOÙ yeyó- 
vog, dev yivdokopev Sti é€oxaTy Spa eortiv. 


Tladta. See 2:14. The use of the vocative, with the shift to a new 
theme, helps mark the beginning of a new paragraph (cf. Strecker, 62; 
see also 2:1 on Texvia). 

éoxaTy Spo. Nominative subject of éottv. Attempts to argue 
that €oxaTy dpa refers to the entire period between Christ's ascen- 
sion and Second Coming in this context distract attention from the 
rhetorical force of the expression. The original readers likely would 
have simply taken €ox&T1 ópa as a reference to the imminent culmi- 
nation of the ages. Such eschatological imminency is a frequent theme 
in the NT that serves rhetorically as a motivation both to perseverance 
and right living. 

éotiv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

kaag. Introduces a comparison. 

Ñkoýgare. Aor act ind 2nd pl Goo. 

Ot. Introduces the clausal complement (indirect discourse) of 
HKOVTATE. 

avt(xptotoc. Louw and Nida (53.83) attempt to diffuse the 
debate over whether the expression (used only here and in 2:22; 4:3; 
and 2 John 7 in the NT) focuses on opposition to Christ or attempting 
to take Christ's place by defining @vt(xptotoc as “one who is 
opposed to Christ, in the sense of usurping the role of Christ.” Harris 
(2003, 106), on the other hand, connects the label &vttxptotoc with 
deception: “the opponents, who are trying to deceive the believers of 
the community to which the author is writing, are deceivers, and deceit 
is linked to the coming of the Antichrist, so the opponents themselves 
may be labeled ‘deceivers’ and ‘antichrists’ since they foreshadow the 
Antichrist who is to come.” The fact that it is highly improbable that 
the opponents had attempted to sway the readers of the letter by por- 
traying themselves as “christs” suggests that general opposition to 
Christ or his purposes is in view, rather than active attempts to replace 
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Christ or usurp his role. There has also been some debate regarding the 
significance of the anarthrous @vttxptotoc. Smalley (91, n. a, 98; cf. 
Westcott, 70), for example, argues that the lack of article suggests that 
the term was being used as a proper name by the time the letter was 
written. Harris (2003, 106) counters by pointing out that the article is 
present in subsequent references to the &vtlyptotog in 2:22; 4:3; and 
2 John 7. The subsequent use of articular forms, however, does not rule 
out Smalley's argument. Indeed, in narrative, *When a participant is 
first mentioned, reference to him or her by name typically is 
anarthrous. However, once (s)he has been introduced, subsequent ref- 
erences to him or her by name within the same incident are arthrous" 
(Levinsohn 1992, 100). Such a practice may carry over into other 
genres. If so, the articular use of the term in 2 John 7 would suggest 
knowledge of a prior letter that is closely connected to 2 John. 

ÉpxeTau. Pres mid ind 3rd sg €pxouae. Miller (428) suggests that 
the use of the middle form with this verb is conditioned by its reflex- 
ive semantics that involve *moving oneself in one direction or 
another,” or “self-propulsion” (Kemmer). For more on the voice, see 
“Deponency” in the Introduction. 

"ye'yóvacvv. Prf act ind 3rd pl ytvoua. 

öğðev. Here, the adverb is used as an inferential conjunction: “from 
which." 

"yv óckop.ev. Pres act ind 1st pl yvvóoko. 

Ott. Introduces the clausal complement of y.vóokopev (see also 
2:3 on OTL). 

€oxaTy Soa éottv. See above. 


2:19 é£ Hav efqAdav GAN ovK Hoa e wav: ci yao ét 
ev joa, pepevýreroav av ped? pov: GAN Wa pavé- 
pecu Sti oUk clolv mavtes é£ Hav. 


é£ "pv. Separation. The fronting (see 1:5 on okoTí(a) of the 
prepositional phrase makes it more prominent. The use of the preposi- 
tion èk, along with the verb €E€pxouat, makes it clear that the writer 
is referring to a group of individuals who, at one time, had been a part 
of the community to which he is addressing the letter. Rather than 
debating whether the first person plural pronoun identifies the writer as 
part of the congregation to which he writes (cf. Smalley, 101) or is a ref- 
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erence to the universal church (so Westcott, 71), it is better to focus on 

the rhetorical function of the pronoun, which is to draw a sharp distinc- 

tion between the community of faith and those who have abandoned it. 
èt Dav. Aor act ind 3rd pl é£épxopat. 

QGAÀN'. The adversative conjunction introduces a proposition that is 
“contraexpectation” (see also 2:2). The fact that someone departed 
“from us” would imply that they had belonged to “our” group. On 
the contrary, the writer tells the readers, they were never really *of us" 
at all. 

ov é£. The most appropriate label for the use of €x with the verb 
cil is probably “source/origin.” Louw and Nida (89.3) describe this 
function as: “a marker of the source from which someone or some- 
thing is physically or psychologically derived” (LN 89.3). Smalley 
(201) argues that civar èk serves as “a characteristically Johannine 
expression denoting the nature of something by referring to its origin.” 
It may be appropriate, however, to add that the expression in John’s 
writings appears to serve as yet another identity marker, introducing 
that to which someone belongs (see also 3:10 on €oTLv ék TOU Oeo). 

doov. Impf ind 3rd pl cit. The use of the imperfect in the second 
class condition should not be pressed to imply that the protasis speaks 
of a present state of affairs (as most grammarians claim; cf. Strecker, 
64, n. 19). Porter (1996, 260; see also idem, 1989, 305) argues that the 
protasis in such conditions need not have “any temporal relation to the 
referential world." 

el. Introduces the protasis of a second class (contrary to fact) con- 
dition. 

"yàp. The conjunction would typically be labeled “causal” here, 
since what follows introduces the grounds for the conclusion 
expressed in the statement, ovk Yoav €£ Yuav. Larsen (1991a, 36), 
however, suggests that “yap is simply an explanatory particle that 
introduces some further information which the author/speaker wishes 
to give his readers/hearers so that they can better understand some 
word or aspect of the previous sentence or clause. In some cases, there 
may be a causal relationship between the explanatory new information 
and the previous statement. But if that is so, it is not signaled by yao, 
but shown by the context.” 

é£. See above on joav €£. 

pepevýkerogv. Plprf act ind 3rd pl uévo. The use of uévet 
highlights continuity of state (cf. 2:10). 
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Qv. Introduces the apodosis of the second class condition (see also 
above on ei). 

ped’ qp v. Association. 

QGAN'. In this second use of the conjunction in this verse, it again 
introduces a contraexpectation (see also 2:2). Here, however, the con- 
traexpectation clause is left implicit (“but they went out from us in 
order that . . .”; cf. John 1:8; 9:3; 11:52; 13:18). 

(va. Introduces a purpose clause that modifies an implicit é&- 
nAdvav. 

pavepw8Gov OTL. Aor subj 3rd pl pavepdw. On the surface, it 
would appear that the third person passive form rules out taking the 
Ott clause as a clausal complement of pavepadaov (“in order that 
they might be shown/revealed that . . .”). If the verb is passive, the OTL 
clause would have to be taken as epexegetical: “in order that they 
might be revealed, namely . . ." It appears that some scribes (630 1505 
2495 pc itè z syre ^) took the verb as passive and thus attempted to 
smooth out the awkward sense that resulted by changing the verb to 
third singular qavepo (“in order that it might be revealed that . . .). 
The verb form, however, may well be middle rather than passive (see 
“Deponency” in the Introduction on the -0y- morpheme) and there- 
fore carry the sense here of “to reveal oneself” (cf. BDAG, 1048). In 
this reading, the 6tt clause would remain epexegetical. 

ovk. Given its position, the negativizer modifies the verb, rather than 
TGvT€c (contra Bultmann, 37), making it clear that the point is that “all 
(of them) were not of us” rather than “not all of them were of us.” 

elotv. Pres act ind 3rd pl eipi. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on OTU. 

TvTec. Nominative subject of etolv or perhaps predicate nomi- 
native. 

é£. See above on joav €£. 


* e ~ ~ » > ‘XN ~ e PF N I 
2:20 koi ùpeîç xptopa Éxere ATO TOD ayiov Kat otóoTe 
TüvTeg. 


kat. The conjunction here does not appear to explicitly build on a 
theme introduced in the previous verse (cf. 1:2 on kal). When we 
compare 2:19-20 with 2:26-27, however, it appears that having the 
xptopa is the referential opposite of not being €£ uó (1:19) and the 
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opposite of being among Tv TAQVAVTWY (2:26). There is thus the- 
matic continuity but no lexical links between the current verse and the 
preceding one. Although it may be appropriate to translate this verse 
beginning with a “but,” we should beware of using such a translation 
to identify the conjunction kat as “adversative” (contra Dana and 
Mantey, 250). The contrast is made clear through a combination of the 
explicit nominative subject pronoun (vets) and the positive seman- 
tics of the verse, which contrast with obk Hoav é Nua and ovK 
€ioiv TavTes è ruv (2:19). Persson (21) argues that the conjunc- 
tion links the main proposition of this verse with the main proposition 
of verse 18, with verse 19 serving as a parenthetical comment on 
antichrists. This view, which depends on viewing the coming of many 
antichrists and the anointing as two grounds for a putative exhortation, 
is not consistent with the syntax. 

bpetc. The explicit nominative subject pronoun highlights the 
contrast between the readers and those who “went out from us.” 

xptop.o. Neuter accusative direct object of éxere. The term 
occurs only here and in 2:27 (twice) in the NT. Grouping xptopa with 
the cognate verb xpo, Louw and Nida (37.107) define it: “to assign a 
person to a task, with the implication of supernatural sanctions, bless- 
ing, and endowment." Scholars tend to debate whether the expression 
refers to the Holy Spirit (so most scholars), the teachings of the 
Gospel/the Word of God (Grayston 1984, 87; Houlden, 79), or both 
(Marshall, 155). Elsewhere, the Holy Spirit is portrayed as the “instru- 
ment" with which someone is anointed (see LXX Isa 61:1; Acts 10:38; 
cf. 2 Cor 1:21-22). Perhaps more important are the parallels between 
Jesus' discourse on the Holy Spirit in John 14 and 1 John 2. *In 1 John 
2:27 believers are told that they ‘received’ the xptopa (chrisma), 
while in John 14:17 Jesus contrasts his disciples with the *world' who 
cannot ‘receive’ the Paraclete. In 1 John 2:27 the xptopa (chrisma) is 
said to ‘remain in’ believers, while in John 14:17 Jesus tells the disci- 
ples that the Paraclete ‘remains with you and will be in you.’ 1 John 
2:27 says that the xptop.a (chrisma) ‘teaches you [believers] about all 
things,’ while in John 14:26 Jesus says, ‘the Paraclete will teach you 
everything.’ Finally, in 1 John 2:20 knowledge (‘and [sic.] all of you 
know’) is the result of having the yptoua (chrisma), while in John 
14:17 knowledge is given by the Paraclete" (Harris 2003, 111). Such 
parallels suggest that the Holy Spirit is in view here, in which case, 
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xptopa should be taken as an example of personification (see 1:2 on 
N San; see also 2:27). 

Éxe1e. Pres act ind 2nd pl €xw. 

GO TOU wylov. Source. The use of the substantival form of 
G"yLoc as a messianic designation elsewhere in the NT (cf. Mark 1:24; 
Luke 4:34; John 6:69; Acts 3:14; Rev 3:7) makes a reference to Jesus 
here more likely (so most scholars) than a reference to God (contra 
BDAG, 11; Burdick, 198). As Harris (2003, 113) notes, Jesus is also 
repeatedly described as the one who conveys the Holy Spirit to his fol- 
lowers (John 15:26; 16:7; Acts 2:33). 

kat. In the syntax, the conjunction simply introduces a coordinate 
clause. In terms of semantics, however, the conjoined clause, oldate 
TvTec, introduces the result of the previous event, or conclusion 
drawn from the previous statement. Titrud (250) suggests that in cases 
such as this, “By syntactically elevating what is logically subordinate, 
the author is placing more prominence (emphasis) on the clause than 
it would have had if introduced by a subordinating conjunction” (see 
also 2:27; 3:9). 

ot6ate. Prf act ind 2nd pl otda. 

TXvTec. Nominative subject of ovate. The direct object of 
oldate is left unstated. The awkwardness of the text without a direct 
object appears to have led to variation in the textual history of this 
verse. The UBS‘ reading is supported by N B P Y 398 1838 1852 cop* 
arm Jerome Hesychius, while there is widespread manuscript evi- 
dence for the accusative vctv (A C 33 81 322 323 436 614 945 1067 
1175 1243 1292 1409 1505 1611 1735 1739 1852 2138 2298 2344 
2464 Byz [K] Lect it?» * vg syre? cop*? eth geo slav Cyril- 
Jerusalem ^" Didymus), The context, which contrasts the readers 
with those who have deserted the community of faith, coupled with the 
fact that the nominative is the harder reading and also has early sup- 
port, favors the nominative reading, though an early scribal error can- 
not definitively be ruled out. 


2:21 oùk €ypava utv Ste odk otóoTe THY GAVELAV GAN’ 
e^ » $ X X [124 ~ ~ b À ~ y , 
ött otdaTE aT Kal OTL náv pedõoç ék Tfjg àAqÜüeCoc 
ovK COTUV. 


Éyponpo. Aor act ind 1st sg ypdpw. On the tense, see 2:14 on 
čypaşa. 
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bptv. Dative indirect object of &yponja.. 

ote... Stu... . Srv. The function of the three 6tt clauses in 
this verse is difficult to determine. (1) All three could be viewed as 
causal (“I did not write because . . ."; so NASB, NIV, NEB; Brooke, 
57; Strecker, 67, n. 36). (2) All three could be taken as introducing 
clausal complements of čypaya (“I did not write that . . . but that . . 
. and that . . ."). Despite the strong scholarly support for this view 
(Bultmann, 38, n. 13; Brown, 350; Harris 2003, 115; Haas, de Jonge, 
and Swellengrebel, 66-67; Schnackenburg, 144), it makes little sense 
in the context of the letter for the author to say that he has written to 
them about their knowledge of the truth, assuring them of something 
they already know (cf. Strecker, 67, n. 36). (3) The first two could be 
taken as causal and the third as introducing a clausal complement of 
either (a) čypaya (“I did not write because . . . but because . . . and 
that . . .”; so KJV, RSV), or (b) the preceding o(Sate (“I did not write 
because . . . but because you know it and (you know) that . . ."; so 
CEV, GW, NCV, NRSV, REB, RSV; Dodd, 55; Smalley, 109-10). 
Option (3a) should be rejected as untenable due to the use of kat pre- 
ceding the ört, which somehow links the following 671 clause with the 
preceding one. Harris (2003, 115) argues that taking any of the Ott 
clauses as causal “is grammatically awkward because there is no direct 
object expressed for the verb éypa a. . . . If the hoti-clauses were 
causal we should have expected a direct object such as TXUTa.” While 
a Ott clause is frequently used as a clausal complement of 'ypc«po in 
the NT (introducing the content of what is or was written), this phe- 
nomenon generally occurs as part of a formula (with the perfect tense) 
for introducing a Scripture quotation (e.g., yéypantat TL). Even 
Mark 12:19, which appears to have an analogous construction, is a ref- 
erence to Scripture. Furthermore, ypc is frequently used without 
an explicit direct object. Indeed, the NET Bible, which follows Harris 
(its general editor) here, takes the 67t clause that follows *ypd«o in 
Revelation 21:5, where no explicit direct object is present, as causal 
(cf. 1 Cor 9:10, where the ört is taken as causal with the passive 
€'ypd«p). Thus, given the fact that John is not introducing a Scripture 
quotation, and direct objects need not be supplied with ypapa, the 
causal reading for the first two occurrences appears to be more natu- 
ral. This narrows the options to (1) and (3b). Although either reading 
is plausible, the semantics and the use of the conjunction preceding the 
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third 67 clause points toward option (3b). In terms of semantics, it is 
difficult to determine how "every lie is not from the truth" could serve 
as a reason for writing. Harris (2003, 115) argues against (3b) on the 
basis that the kat that introduces the third ört clause is coordinate 
rather than epexegetical. He is correct in viewing the conjunction as 
coordinate but incorrect in arguing that this rules out (3b). The kat, in 
fact, links the third Tt clause to avTHV, making it part of a compound 
direct object of the preceding ot6ate. The writer thus begins by stat- 
ing that the readers should not think that he is writing “because” (first 
6tt clause) they lack knowledge of truth. Quite the contrary, he is writ- 
ing precisely “because” (second Ott clause) they do know the truth 
and (kat) they know “that” (third 6tt clause) the lies of his opponents 
have a different source. This analysis is consistent with the author's 
practice of reminding readers of what they already know rather than 
conveying new information (Persson, 20-21). 

otOate. Prf act ind 2nd pl otóa.. 

TH GA iU evorv. Accusative direct object of ot6orre. 

GAN’. See 2:2. 

náv Wevdoc. Neuter nominative subject of €oTtv. 

èk Tio GANVEelac. Source/Origin (but see 2:19 on Hoa é£). 

€o7wv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ci. On the movement of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 


2:22 Tis otuv 6 pevorns ei mÀ ó dpvoópevoc ote "Incoüc 
ovK CoTUV 6 Xpvotdc; obt6¢ otuv 6 &vTÍXPLOTOÇ, 6 &p- 
voúpevoç TOV TATEPA ko TOV vióv. 


Tic. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on arn). The rhetorical ques- 
tion, introduced by tic, functions as a “focus-forcing” device, i.e., it 
draws attention to the piece of new information that is provided in the 
writer's response to the question (Anderson and Anderson, 45). 

2 H , , 

€OTUV. Pres act ind 3rd sg etul. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€OTUV. 

ó WevaTyS. Nominative subject (see 1:5 on avn) of ow. 

el pù. Louw and Nida (89.131) describe this expression as “a 
marker of contrast by designating an exception— except that, but, 
however, instead, but only.’ " 

e , ^ e 5 ^ » Vv € 7 

ò Aapvovpevos OTL 'Iqyoobc ovK EoTLY O XptoTosc. 
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Constructions introduced by ei pù should probably be viewed as 
elliptical. In this case, the whole participial construction, headed by 
the nominative 6 &pvoúpevoç, serves as the subject of an implied 
verb and predicate (CoTLv 6 WevoTyGC). 

6 &pvovpevoc. Pres mid ptc masc nom sg &pvéopar (substanti- 
val). Miller (427) accounts for the use of the middle form with this verb 
by listing it as a verb that involves reciprocity, or more specifically, a 
situation “where two parties are involved and where the removal of one 
party would render the verb meaningless and no action possible.” For 
more on the voice, see “Deponency” in the Introduction. 

Ot. Introduces the clausal complement of &pvoúpevoç, which 
should probably be taken as direct discourse (so Burdick, 200; 
Smalley, 111), given the presence of the negative ovk: “the one who 
denies (Jesus, by saying) ‘Jesus is not the Christ." " 

"Incoüg ok otiv 6 Xproróç. The use of the negativizer ovK 
in a clause that gives the content of the verb &pvéopar is analogous 
to a double negative and intensifies the semantics (cf. 1:5 on oùk . . . 
ovdepia). 

*Tyoo0vc. Although in equative clauses the articular noun is nor- 
mally the subject (see 1:5 on 6 Oeóc), where one of the nominative 
constituents is a proper noun, it will generally be the subject of the sen- 
tence regardless of whether or not it is articular (see Wallace, 44, 45, 
n. 25; contra Carson 1987, 642-44). 

ÉgTUv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the movement of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 

ó Xpvotds. Predicate nominative (see above on Tnoovc). 

oUTO6c. Nominative subject (see 1:5 on atn) of éoTLv. The sec- 
ond accent comes from the enclitic €ottv (see 1:5 on éo TU). 

€oTLyv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eut. 

6 avttxpLoTos. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on avn). On the 
meaning, see 2:18. 

6 dpvobp.evoc. Pres mid ptc masc nom sg &pvéopat. The par- 
ticiple could be taken as either attributive (modifying ó o avtixp LOTOC) 
or substantival (and thus nominative in apposition to 6 &VTÍXPLOTOÇ), 
as the editors of the UBS‘ imply through the insertion of a comma 
between the two constituents. On the voice, see above. 

TOV TATEPA kai TOV vióv. Accusative direct object of &p- 
voUp.evoc. 
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2:23 még ó Apvotpevos TOV vidv OddE TOV TATEPA Éxev, 
6 6podoyav Tov viðv Kat TOV TaTEpa Éxev. 


TAS 6 APVOVPEVOS TOV viv. The whole participial construc- 
tion, headed by the nominative ác ó &pvoúpevoç, functions as the 
subject of €xev. In constructions where mc is followed by an articu- 
lar participle one could take either tac or the participle as substanti- 
val. If c is viewed as substantival, the participle will be attributive. 
Since the nominative singular tác does not require an article to make 
it substantival, and indeed is never articular, either analysis is accept- 
able (cf. BDF 8413[2]; Robertson, 772-73). Rhetorically, the use of 
TG with an articular participle is more forceful than the simple sub- 
stantival construction (e.g., Ó &pvoúpevog; cf. Paul's quotation of 
LXX Isa 28:16 in Rom 10:11, where he adds mac to the simple sub- 
stantival participle to strengthen the universal focus). 

6 apvotpevoc. Pres mid ptc masc nom sg &pvéopar (substan- 
tival or attributive; see above). On the voice, see 2:22. 

TOV vióv. Accusative direct object of Gpvoopevoc. 

TOV TO TÉpa EXEL. This expression, which probably highlights 
relationship, is another way of identifying those who are part of the 
community of faith. The writer picks up this same language in 5:12 to 
highlight the defining characteristic of those who possess life: 6 xav 
TOV VLOV EXEL THY Sar: 6 ur] xov TOV vióv TOD 8eo0 THY gov 
QUK EXEL. 

TOV TATEPA. Accusative direct object of Exev. 

ó 6poAoyav TÓv vidv. The whole participial construction, 
headed by the nominative ó ó.oAo*yGv, serves as the subject of Exev. 
On the rhetorical force of the construction, see 2:4 on ô Aéyyav. 

6 6podoyGv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg op.0A07€Ew (substantival). 
Here, the verb means, “to express openly one’s allegiance to a propo- 
sition or person” (LN 33.274; cf. 1:9 on opoAoyapev). 

TOV vióv. Accusative direct object of óoNo'yav. 

TOV TATEPA. Accusative direct object of €xev. 


2:24 úpeîç 0 hKovoaTe An’ apxfs, €v optv pevéta. éav ev 
bpty petvy 0 an’ &pxis heovoate, kat wets év TE viG 
kat ÈV TG TATPL peveTTe. 
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bpetc. The pendent, or “hanging,” nominative serves as the topic 
(see 1:1) of what follows. 

0 hkovoaTe an’ d oxfic. The headless relative clause (see 1:1 
on“O .. . 0), which is fronted (see 1:5 on okotic) for emphasis (cf. 
2:27), serves as the subject of wevétw. Some manuscripts (M syr^ 
Augustine) add ovv after the pronoun to make the logical connection 
between this verse and what precedes more explicit. 

0. Accusative direct object of "|kotoarTe. 

, P . > / 

Hkovoate. Aor act ind 2nd pl akovo. 

mÀ » 5 ~ 

oT apxc. Temporal (see 2:7). 

* cA z [4 H . H . 

EV VILL p.evéTo. The use of pever highlights continuity of state 
(cf. 2:10). In this case, the idiom refers to continued adherence to the 
subject of the imperative verb. 

» " Z . . 

PEVETO. Pres act impv 3rd sg pevw. The imperative clause marks 
the beginning of the “hortatory heart of the paragraph,” which reaches 
its climax with the imperative statement in verse 27 (Longacre 1992, 
273). For more on the significance of the tense and mood, see 2:15 on 
QYATATE and “Tense, Aspect, and Mood” in the Introduction. 

be’ H H nl 

é&v. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"Eàv) that serves to urge the readers to respond appropriately to the 
preceding imperative by portraying the “remaining” as a reality that is 
open to question. 

wetvy. Aor act subj 3rd sg uévo. Subjunctive with é&v. On the 
semantics, see above on év Opiv p.evéro. 

0 an’ Apxis hkovoaTe. The headless relative clause (see 1:1 
on“O .. . 0) functions as the subject of peívy. On its internal syntax, 
see above. 

èv TQ vig kal év TG TaTpL Wevetre. When pévetv èv is 
used with a personal object of the preposition, as here, the idiom points 
to a continued relationship (see 2:6 on év «UT uéveuw). 

Wevetre. Fut act ind 2nd pl pévo. 


N e 2 ^ roa , eN kJ b 2 F: 
2:25 kal avty ċotiv ù érayyeria iv adtocs émmyyetCNoro 
Tiptv, THY Sony tiv œióviov. 


kat. The use of kat here, highlighting thematic continuity (see 1:2 
on kat), may indicate that Y; émayyeAta and 0 jkovoaTe dm 
Gpx*ic (2:24) are coreferential. 
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a¥77. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on att). The demonstrative 
is cataphoric (cf. 1:5 on vty), pointing forward to THY fov THY 
Q@L@vLov (contra Brown, 357, who argues that it primarily points back 
to verse 24). 

égTiv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eii. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo Tu. 

T] érayyería. Nominative subject (see 1:5 on atin) of éoTiv. 

ñv. Accusative direct object of emnyyetAato. 

aróTOc. Nominative subject of enyyyetAato (intensive). The ref- 
erent is Jesus Christ. 

émwyy'yeCNauTo. Aor mid ind 3rd sg énayyéAAOpat. The writer 
adds extra rhetorical force through the use of a verb that is cognate 
with the preceding noun (cf. 5:4; Anderson and Anderson, 44). Miller 
(427) maintains that verbs that by their nature involve two parties, or 
a sense of reciprocity, tend to utilize the middle voice. Although she 
does not list this verb in her charts, it fits well in the category of “pos- 
itive communication" with verbs like &noptéy yopar and paprtúpo- 
uat. For more on the voice, see “Deponency” in the Introduction. 

Wty. Dative indirect object of EnyyyetAatTo. A few scribes (B 
1241 1292* 1881 | 1441 vg™ss) inadvertently changed the pronoun to 
pir. 

Tüv Sony Ti œlóvrov. We would expect this noun phrase to 
be nominative in apposition to &'UTY| (though some may identify 4 
émayyeAta as the appositional element). At first glance, it may 
appear that the case of Tv te"jv THY alóviov has been attracted to 
the relative pronoun. Attraction occurs when a relative pronoun takes 
the case of its antecedent rather than the case it would bear as a con- 
stituent of the relative clause (see also 3:24 on ov). Occasionally, 
“inverse” attraction occurs, resulting in the antecedent taking on the 
case of the relative pronoun (for more on inverse attraction see Culy 
and Parsons, 210). Here, however, the relative clause modifies 1| 
énayyeAta and is syntactically unrelated to THV yov THY 
avtov. The strong logical or referential connection between av7n, 
n enayyedia, and 7 Iv, has apparently led the writer to place the noun 
phrase Tfjv Sar ™p aL@vcov in the accusative case in apposition to 
the relative pronoun ùv, even though technically it should be in appo- 
sition to att and therefore nominative. 
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2:26 Tatta Éyponjo piv wept Tav TAQVaVTOV Das. 


Todta. Neuter accusative direct object of &yponpa.. The antecedent 
is most naturally taken as the immediately preceding context of 2:18- 
25 (so Burdick, 204; Bultmann, 40; Brooke, 61; Westcott, 78), but a ref- 
erence to the entire letter cannot be ruled out (cf. Smalley, 122). 

€ypowe. Aor act ind 1st sg 'ypc«po. On the tense, see 2:14 on 
Évyponpa. 

ptv. Dative indirect object of &yponja.. 

mepl. Reference. 

TGV TAQVGVTWD. Pres act ptc masc gen pl nAav&o (substanti- 
val). Genitive object of the preposition wept. While “those trying to 
deceive you” may be an appropriate translation, it provides no basis 
for labeling the tense “conative present.” The tense merely portrays 
the event as a process. The “conative” nature of the event is derived 
from the context not the syntax of the verb (contra Strecker, 76). 

Op. Gig. Accusative direct object of TAMVaVTaV. 


2:27 kai bpetg TO Xptopa 0 €AGBeTE AT’ abro, péver ev 
bptv Kat od xpelav éxere va tic Srdaory bpdic, GAN’ óc 
TÒ avdTod xptopa SrdcoKer Op. Gg Tepl mtv Tov kal adés 
+ ` $. » ~ N N ? , € ~ 
é€oTLv Kal oùk EoTLY Yevdoc, kal Kadac Ebtdak~EV opc, 
wévete év adTG. 


katt. See 2:20 on kal. 

bpetc. The pendent, or “hanging,” nominative serves as the topic 
(see 1:1) of what follows (cf. 2:24). 

TÒ xptopua. Neuter nominative subject of wévet. On the mean- 
ing, see 2:20. The subject along with its modifying relative clause, 0 
edere dw aUTo0, is fronted (see 1:5 on okoTCo) to highlight 
(along with the topic construction) the contrast between the readers 
and Tav vAavóvrav (v. 26; cf. 2:20). 

©. Accusative direct object of £A dere. 

am’ aUTOÜU. Source. The referent is Jesus Christ (ToU cytov; 
2:20). 

wéver èv bptv. The use of évet highlights continuity of state 
(cf. 2:10). Depending on whether one takes Tò xptopa personally or 
impersonally, the verb may point to continuity of relationship or 
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continued adherence to the subject of the verb (cf. 2:24 on év vpiv 
pevéro). 

péveL. Pres act ind 3rd sg uévo. 

kat. In the syntax, the conjunction simply introduces a coordinate 
clause. In terms of semantics, however, the conjoined clause, ov 
xpetav éxere va tic SiScokKN Uc, introduces the result that fol- 
lows from the previous statement. Titrud (250) suggests that in cases 
such as this, “By syntactically elevating what is logically subordinate, 
the author is placing more prominence (emphasis) on the clause than 
it would have had if introduced by a subordinating conjunction” (see 
also 2:20; 3:9). 

xpetav. Accusative direct object of éxeTe. 

Éxe1e. Pres act ind 2nd pl €xw. 

(va. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to xpetav (contra 
Wallace, 473, who lists it as a result clause, probably due to the fact 
that the entire clause, Kal où xpelav ExeTE “va Tic SLScoKy 0c, 
introduces a result of what precedes). 

Tuc. Nominative subject of 8 u6ctok1. 

OLÓ tak. Pres act subj 3rd sg óuóctoko. Subjunctive with iva. 

bp. Gc. Accusative direct object of dLdcoKy. 

GAN’. See 2:2. 

GG. The particle could be viewed as “a marker of cause or reason, 
implying the special nature of the circumstances” (LN 89.37). As such 
it would introduce the grounds for the conclusion or exhortation that 
is introduced by wévere. It is more likely, however, that the particle 
functions here as a “relatively weak . . . [marker] of a relationship 
between events or states” (LN 64.12). 

QUTOU. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on TNG konç), with Jesus 
being the agent of the anointing. 

Xptopo. Neuter nominative subject of dusaoKet. This should 
probably be viewed as an example of personification (see 1:2 on 
Say), with the referent being the Holy Spirit (see 2:20). 

OLÓctGker. Pres act ind 3rd sg &uàctoko. 

Op. Gg. Accusative direct object of didcoKet. 

Tepi TaVvtov. Reference. A tantalizingly vague and strikingly 
broad (hyperbolic) designation of the content of the teaching (cf. John 
14:26). 

kat. The coordinate conjunction links the following clause to the 
clause introduced by we. 
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GAVEc. Predicate adjective. 

otuv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
otuv. The implied subject is xptopa. 

kat. The conjunction introduces a clause that reiterates &À0éc 
€o0TUV. (cf. 1:6 on pevdopeSa kat où motoüpev THY GAYVELAD; 
Titrud, 248). 

ÉgTUv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the movement of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

Weddoc. Predicate adjective. 

kat Kadac. The conjunction is used with ka0ac (a marker “of 
similarity in events and states, with the possible implication of some- 
thing being in accordance with something else”; LN 64.14) to resume 
and strengthen the comparison introduced earlier by wc. 

é5(5aéev. Aor act ind 3rd sg 6uóctoko. The implied subject could 
either be xptopa (so Bultmann, 41; Westcott, 79), which is the implied 
subject of the preceding conjoined clause (GAüéc EOTLY kal oUk 
Eat Wevdoc) and the explicit subject of the clause before it (Tò av- 
100 xptoua Ot6dtokev (ig Tepl mavrov), or (less likely) Christ, 
the referent of the syntactically more distant pronoun «vT00 at the 
beginning of this verse (so Burdick, 205; Houlden, 75; Smalley, 127). 

Op. Gg. Accusative direct object of édt5aéev. 

pévere èv wd. On the semantics, see above on péver èv opiv. 

wévere. Pres act ind/impv 2nd pl uévo. The textual variant 
evette (049 M) indicates that certain scribes read this as an indica- 
tive, but they also changed the tense to future. Elsewhere in the NT, 
QAÀN Gg always introduces a comparison that follows a negative 
proposition (Matt 22:30; 26:39; John 7:10; 21:8; Rom 9:32; 1 Cor 3:1; 
4:14; 2 Cor 2:17a, b; 7:14; 11:17; Gal 4:14; Eph 5:15; 6:6; 1 Pet 2:16) 
except here and in Ephesians 5:24. In Ephesians 5:24, GAN’ ac intro- 
duces the grounds for an implicit command that is introduced by 
oUTa¢ Kat. Although ottwc¢ kat is absent here and the semantics of 
the two propositions are not parallel as in Ephesians 5:24, an impera- 
tive reading still makes better sense of the whole verse (so Burdick, 
207; Bultmann, 41; Schnackenburg, 149; Smalley, 127; contra 
Brooke, 63-64; Westcott, 81). The fact that the following verse uses 
the imperative form (uévete) does not rule out an imperative here, 
since there is a paragraph break between 2:27 and 2:28. On the signif- 
icance of the imperative form here, see also 2:24 on pevéro, 2:15 on 
ayanate, and “Tense, Aspect, and Mood" in the Introduction. 
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2:28 Kat vov, tervia, pévete èv aiv, va édv qavepodi 
oxópev Tappyotav Kat pi aioxvvdGpev an’ adtod év 7$ 
TaApovata adTod. 


Kai viv, texvia. Vocatives (cf. 2:1 on Tekvía) are frequently 
used at the beginning of a new paragraph in 1 John, and Longacre 
(1992, 274) argues that this paragraph concludes the introduction of 
the letter. Given the use of the vocative with the transitional Kat vOv 
and an imperative verb, it is indeed appropriate to see a boundary 
here. Verses 28-29, however, are better viewed as a sub-unit of 2:3-29 
that serves as a “closure” of the section (see 2:1 on Texviq) and 
anticipates what follows (cf. Larsen 1991b, 52-53). The conjunction 
and adverb together may be used to highlight a key point in a horta- 
tory discourse, either oral (cf. Culy and Parsons, 78, on Acts 4:29) or 
written (see 2 John 5). Here, the statement serves to summarize and 
reinforce the preceding ethical peak (2:12-17), which focuses on not 
loving the world, and dogmatic peak (2:18-27), which focuses on 
proper Christology (see also *Genre and Structure" in the 
Introduction). 

wévete èv aT. On the meaning, see 2:6 on év aVTG pévew. 

QUTG. Given the fact that the following verb and final o0 T00 (used 
with TÑ Tapovota) almost certainly refer to Jesus Christ and his 
Parousia, he is the likely referent of the pronoun here as well, though 
the writer may have been intentionally ambiguous (see “Trinitarian 
Ambiguity" in the Introduction). 

wévere. Pres act impv 2nd pl ivo. Given its use with Kat vOv 
and the vocative rekvta, the form péverte should be taken as imper- 
ative rather than indicative. On the significance of the imperative 
mood, see 2:15 on &yanârte and “Tense, Aspect, and Mood" in the 
Introduction. 

(va. Purpose. 

éav. Louw and Nida (67.32) maintain that this conjunction may be 
used to refer to “a point of time which is somewhat conditional and 
simultaneous with another point of time” (LN 67.32). Citing this pas- 
sage as an example, BDAG (268) claims that at times the meaning of 
é&v “approaches closely that of dtav.” Similarly, Young (184) notes, 
*"Eav can be used as a temporal conjunction to convey a future event 
that is contemporaneous with another future event." It is quite possi- 
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ble, however, that these definitions have been influenced more by 
English usage than by Greek syntax. The author of this letter is fond 
of clothing propositions that are readily accepted as true in hypotheti- 
cal language, i.e., third class conditions (see 2:29; 5:15). Rhetorically, 
such constructions appear to force the reader to the conclusion that the 
apodosis of the conditional construction should also be readily 
accepted as true. In the present case, the writer is arguing that if the 
readers heed his warning to “remain in him,” they will most certainly 
have confidence “if” he appears. Since English does not use conditional 
language with readily accepted truths, however, most translators have 
used “when” rather than “if.” In an attempt to capture some of the con- 
ditional nuance of the syntax, while still working within the framework 
of English grammar, I have rendered the clause “when he does appear.” 

pavepod. Aor subj 3rd sg pavepów. The verb could be viewed 
as either middle or passive voice (see 3:8; “Deponency” in the 
Introduction; cf. BDAG, 1048). Subjunctive with écv. 

OXGpev. Aor act subj 1st pl éxw. Subjunctive with “væ. The shift 
from second person plural (uévete) to first person plural links the 
readers’ need to “remain,” and so have confidence, with the author’s 
need to do likewise. Rhetorically, then, it supports the exhortation by 
reminding the readers that “We’re all in this together.” 

Tappynotav. Accusative direct object of oxàpev. Louw and 
Nida (25.158) define mappyota as “a state of boldness and confi- 
dence, sometimes implying intimidating circumstances.” The sense of 
Tappnota is certainly constrained by the phrase uN aioxuvdapev, 
to which its clause is conjoined. The idea of “confidence” is, therefore, 
probably in view in this context. Given the fact, however, that in the 
Greco-Roman world, tappnota was “the voice of friendship” 
(Plutarch, Adul. amic. [Mor.] 51C), and the context points to maintain- 
ing a relationship with the Son (uévete Ev avrG), nappnoia prob- 
ably goes beyond simple confidence to highlight relational intimacy 
(for more, see Culy 2002, 75—79). 

kat. The conjunction introduces a clause that amplifies the signif- 
icance of oxàpev Tappnotar (cf. 1:6 on Pevddueda kat où 
motoUpev Tv GO eva; Titrud, 248). 

aioxuvdGpev. Aor pass ind Ist pl atoxvve. Although some 
parse this form as passive deponent and others treat it as middle (as is 
clearly the case in Mark 8:38; see also *Deponency" in the 
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Introduction on the nature of the -0y- morpheme) and thus render the 
whole expression something like *may not draw back in shame from 
him" (Brown, 381; cf. Brooke, 66), it may be preferable to view the 
form as a true passive with God or Jesus Christ being the unexpressed 
agent (cf. Smalley, 131), given its use with &tó (see below). “Shame” 
language is often used in an eschatological sense, as here (cf. Mark 
8:38; Brown, 381). 

am’ avtov. Separation. The entire expression, atoxuvOGp.ev 
QT avtov, appears to point to a negative judgment that involves 
removal from the Son's presence. Some, however, have argued that 
the preposition introduces the agent of the passive verb (cf. Haas, de 
Jonge, and Swellengrebel, 74; Marshall, 166, n. 9). 

év Tq] 1o povoío. Temporal. Although ra povota can be used of 
someone “coming” or “arriving” in general (see 1 Cor 16:17), in the 
NT it is frequently used as a technical term for the eschatological com- 
ing of Christ, as here. 

avTov. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on TNG terc). 


» N ? ~ [24 z g 2 z [24 by ~ 
2:29 éav ciófjre Stu Sikardc CoU, yuvdokete Str kat TES 
6 TOLGY TH SiKaLocbyyy é£ adTOD yeyévvyTat. 


éav. Introduces a third class condition (see 1:6 on Eav). The use 
of a third class condition probably serves as a mild rebuke by calling 
into question a belief that the readers unquestionably embraced. The 
construction also highlights the fact that the proposition in the apo- 
dosis is an equally obvious truth (cf. 2:28 on Qv). 

cLO je. Prf act subj 2nd pl old. Subjunctive with édv. The shift 
between the perfect tense eiórjTe and the present tense yLvaokere is 
probably governed by stylistic concerns, i.e., rules of collocation 
(ytvaoka is never used with é&v in the NT), rather than indicating a 
difference in meaning (oi6q does not occur in the present tense). 

7v. Introduces the clausal complement of cid7T¢ (see also 2:3 on 
OTL). 

Sikadc. Predicate adjective. The second accent comes from the 
enclitic €oTuv (see 1:5 on EOTLV). 

€oTvv. Pres act ind 3rd cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
otuv. The subject of the verb could be either Christ or God. In favor 
of the latter is the fact that the pronoun aod later in the verse almost 
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certainly refers to the Father and has as its syntactic antecedent the 
unexpressed subject of éoTtv. Harris (2003, 127-28) notes that €& 
QUT00 yeyévvyntat “in the Johannine literature customarily refers to 
God and never refers unambiguously to Jesus.” In favor of a reference 
to Christ is the fact that Jesus was described as “the righteous one” 
(Sikavov) in 2:1, and was the topic of the previous verse, where at 
least the final two uses of the pronoun avtéc referred to him. This 
appears to be another case where the striking unity between the Father 
and Son has led to referential ambiguity (see “Trinitarian Ambiguity” 
in the Introduction). 

"ywvéokeTe. Pres act ind 2nd pl yuvóoko. Particularly given the 
use of the third class condition (see above on €dv), the apodosis serves 
as a fairly strong (though mitigated) exhortation to righteous living 
(cf. 1:6 on "Eqv). As part of a third class condition, the verb should 
almost certainly be taken as indicative rather than imperative (contra 
Westcott, 82). 

Ot. Introduces the clausal complement of yivaoxete (see also 2:3 
on Ott). 

kat. The awkward position of the adverbial kat apparently led 
some scribes (B Y M and some versions) to omit it (on the distinction 
between the conjunctive and adverbial roles of ka, see Titrud, 
242-45). 

TÓC ó TOLGY THY ðtkarooúvnyv. The whole participial con- 
struction, headed by the nominative nç ó norðv, functions as the 
subject of 'yeyévvwrav. On the rhetorical force of Gc with an artic- 
ular participle, see 2:23 on TAC 6 &pvoúpevoç. 

6 TOLGD. Pres act ptc masc nom sg motéo (substantival or attribu- 
tive; see 2:23 on ác 6 dipvopevoc). 

TH Sikaroaby yy. Accusative direct object of ToLav. 

éE úrod yeyévvyrat. This expression, which also occurs in 
3:9a, 9b; 4:7; 5:1a, 1b, 4, 18a, 18b, points to God (€& avT00) initiat- 
ing spiritual life in his followers. Within the context of the conditional 
construction, the metaphor appears to focus on the transference of 
character traits from the Father to those who have been *born of him" 
(see also the discussion on onéppa MUTOD Ev AUT péver at 3:9). 

yeyévvyrtaL. Prf pass ind 3rd sg yevvdto. 
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1 John 3:1-6 

‘Just look at the kind of love the Father has given to us: we are called 
children of God. And that is what we are! For this reason the world 
does not know us, because it has not known him. *Dear friends, we are 
presently God’s children, and it has not yet been revealed exactly what 
we will be. We know (however) that when he does appear, we will be 
like him, since we will see him as he is. ?And everyone who has this 
hope in him purifies himself, just as he is pure. 

‘Everyone who practices sin, also practices lawlessness. Indeed, sin 
is lawlessness. 5Now, you know that he was revealed (in the first place) 
so that he might get rid of sin, and there is no sin in him (at all). 
SEveryone who continues in relationship with him does not sin. 
Everyone who sins has neither seen him nor known him. 


I: ^ Ll 4 z » ~ € * [74 
3:1 Werte moromv ynny ðéðokev Tf)ptv 6 TaTHp, Va 
: 


z ~ ~ XN 2 * +, ~ d > 
TEKVa Deod kANVGpEDV, kal Eopev. ÕL 7oUTo Ó KODPOS OD 
YUVGokeEr dic, Sti oUk Cyvo adtov. 


VSere. Aor act impv 2nd pl opcw/etdov. The imperative form of 
Opdw/eidov serves to draw the attention of the readers to an important 
point. In this case, the imperative marks the beginning of a new para- 
graph and the vocative, which typically occurs at the beginning of 
paragraphs in 1 John (cf. 2:1 on Tekvía), is not introduced until verse 
2 (Longacre 1992, 274). For more on the significance of the tense and 
mood, see 2:15 on &yanârte and “Tense, Aspect, and Mood" in the 
Introduction. 

mTOoTOmv. The interrogative ToTaNd¢ (equivalent to Totoc; 
Strecker, 86, n. 2; LN 58.30) simply raises an indirect question regard- 
ing the nature of the thing it modifies. Used with the expression t6eTe 
(or (Ge; Mark 13:1), however, it calls attention to the wondrous nature 
of the thing being described. 

ayant. Accusative direct object of 5é5akev. 

5é5axev. Prf act ind 3rd sg St6wpt. The use of the perfect tense, 
along with the interjection (6eT€ and interrogative moTorm]v, marks 
the proposition as particularly prominent. 

Hptv. Dative indirect object. 

6 mo Tip. Nominative subject of Sé5wKev. 

(va. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to @yamnv (contra 
Strecker, 87, who attributes a telic/final nuance to it). 
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TÉKva.. Nominative complement in a subject-complement double 
nominative construction (contra, e.g., Young, 13, who calls it a *nom- 
inative of appellation"). When a double accusative construction is pas- 
sivized, the result is a double nominative construction. Passivization 
involves making the accusative direct object of an active verb the 
nominative subject of the passive verb. Since complements will 
always bear the same case as the constituent that they “complement,” 
passivized double accusative constructions will contain two nomina- 
tive constituents, a nominative subject and a nominative complement. 

Beov. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 

KAqOóGp.ev. Aor pass subj 1st pl KaA€w. Subjunctive with (va. 

kat éopév. This conjoined clause is omitted by 1175 Byz [K L] 
Lect vg?*. Its strong external attestation ($D/^' N A B C P Y 33 81 et 
al.) suggests its originality (see also Metzger, 642). As the text stands, 
the conjunction introduces a clause that reiterates and thus emphasizes 
the previous proposition (cf. 1:6 on Yevõópeða kal ov motoüpev 
Tiv aAYVeLav; Titrud, 248). 

éco pév. Pres act ind 1st pl elui. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

dua ToT. This expression refers to a reason that supports the 
proposition it introduces. Technically, the demonstrative pronoun could 
be either anaphoric or (more likely) cataphoric (see 1:5 on arm). 
Harris (2003, 130) notes that when tà TovTO is used to refer to what 
follows in the Gospel of John (six times: 5:16, 18; 8:47; 10:17; 12:18, 
39), there is always an epexegetical 6tt clause accompanying it, while 
when it refers to what precedes (nine times: 1:31; 6:65; 7:21-22; 9:23; 
12:27; 13:11; 15:19; 16:15; 19:11), it is never followed by a 671 clause. 
He goes on to maintain that the same pattern holds true in the three uses 
of the expression in the Johannine Letters (see also 4:5; 3 John 10). 
Haas, de Jonge, and Swellengrebel (77), on the other hand, prefer to 
take the demonstrative pronoun as anaphoric and view the subsequent 
OTL as providing an additional explanation (cf. Strecker, 87). 

6 kógpoç. Nominative subject of "y.vóGoket. Metonymy (see 2:2 
on o0 Kdopov) for “the people of the world." 

“Leone. Pres act ind 3rd sg 'yvvóoko. 

Hes. Accusative direct object of y.vóoker. 

Ott. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to ToUTo (or perhaps 
causal; see above on tà TOTO). 
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čyvo. Aor act ind 3rd sg yvvóoko. 

Qr0TÓV. Accusative direct object of €yvw. The pronoun could once 
again refer to either Jesus Christ or God the Father. Given the fact that 
avTÓv is the one that the world did not know (&yva), a likely refer- 
ence to the incarnation (cf. John 1: 10—€v TG kóopo np, kal ô 
Kógpoc bu’ avtod éyévero, Kal 6 kóopoç AVTOV OvK čyva), the 
former seems more likely (notice also the intertextual link between 
Téxva 0eo0 kAmÜGp.ev and CÓgkev adtotc EEovatav tékva Deot 
yevéoðar in John 1:12). The fact that similar statements are made 
with clear reference to the Father (John 17:25—natep Sikate, Kat ó 
KOGMOS GE OUK Eyva, Eye 0€ oe EyVwV), however, coupled with 
the writer’s propensity for not drawing sharp distinctions between the 
Father and the Son (see “Trinitarian Ambiguity” in the Introduction), 
suggests that we should be cautious in making strong claims here. 


z ~ d ~ 2? N » 2 
3:2 "Ayamytot, viv TEexva Deod éopev, kal oUmo éqave- 
L4 , 2 7 » e^ $ * ~ [24 
pady Ti codpeda. oldapev STL év pavepwdf, Sporor 
7 ~ 2 7 [24 ki 7 > X L4 2 
aT ECoOpeda, STL GYOnEDA AVTOV kaOóc oT. 


"Ayamytol. Vocative (cf. 2:1 on Tekvia and 3:1 on (ete). 

vov. The adverb sets up the temporal contrast that will be intro- 
duced with the future €odueda. 

TÉKva. Predicate nominative. 

Beov. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 

éopev. Pres act ind 1st pl cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€OTLD. 

kat. Although a good English rendering may use “but,” the con- 
junction itself is coordinate not adversative (contra Burdick, 232). The 
semantic contrast is set up by vüv and oUTtw. Once again, we must be 
careful not to confuse issues of syntax with translation issues. 

éqarvepó. Aor pass ind 3rd sg pavepda. 

TU €odped«a. The interrogative clause functions as a clausal sub- 
ject of Epavepady. 

tt. Predicate nominative (of éodu¢e0q). 

éo6me Oa. Fut ind 1st pl eiut. 

otSapev. Prf act ind 1st pl old. Some manuscripts (M syr cop? 
^o) add 6€ after the verb in order to make the contrast between this 
proposition and preceding one explicit (but see 2:2 on @AAQ). 
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Greenlee (48), however, rejects the view that any contrast should be 
seen here. 

Ot. Introduces the clausal complement of otSapev (see also 2:3 
on OTL). 

éQv. Introduces a third class condition (see 1:6 on Ev). On its use 
in this context, see 2:28. 

pavepwd. Aor subj 3rd sg pavepow. The verb could be viewed 
as either middle or passive voice (see 3:8; “Deponency” in the Intro- 
duction; cf. BDAG, 1048). Subjunctive with é&v. The implied subject 
of the verb could be either (a) the same as the subject of €pavepady 
(“We know that when what we will be is revealed . . .”; so Harris 2003, 
131-32; and Brown, 393-94, who renders the clause: “But we know 
that at this revelation"), or (b) Jesus Christ (so most scholars). Three 
factors point to the latter option as preferable. First, if the subject of 
qavepo is Jesus Christ, then the following pronouns (avT@ and 
&ùrtòv) have a clear antecedent. Second, and more important, the verb 
qavepo is conceptually linked to and further explained by the verb 
oYópeOo, which follows. The fact that the object of this verb is almost 
certainly Christ (contra Brown, 395) makes it likely that Christ is also 
the subject of the passive verb pavepw. Finally, if the analysis of 
kat presented in 1:2 is correct, then the lack of thematic continuity (i.e., 
no kat) between this clause and the previous one supports a different 
subject for qovepo than for Epavepady. 

Spovov. Predicate adjective. 

a0T@. Dative complement of 6povot. The antecedent is most likely 
Jesus Christ (so most scholars; contra Brown, 394-95; Haas, de Jonge, 
and Swellengrebel, 78—79). 

OTt. Causal. Given its location, the 6Tt clause must provide the rea- 
son for the narrower claim, duovot avT@ éo0p.e0o, rather than the 
broader claim otdapev OTL é&v pavepuð, öuoror AUT €oóp.eOa. 

óóp.eOa. Fut mid ind 1st pl opto. Cooper (594; cited by Conrad, 
8, n. 18) maintains that the volitional nature of the future tense fre- 
quently led to the use of middle voice morphology (see also 
“Deponency” in the Introduction). 

abtov. Accusative direct object of ópópeða. The antecedent is 
most likely Jesus Christ (so most scholars; contra Brown, 394-95; 
Haas, de Jonge, and Swellengrebel, 78-79). 

Korü óc. Introduces a comparison. 
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otuv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
ETL. 


3:3 kal Tes 6 Éxov THY eATida raóTqv En’ ATE HViTeL 
EavTov, kaüóg ékctvog dyvóg éaTLV. 


kat. See 1:2 on kar. 

Tas 6 Éxov Tv éNn(Ón ToÓTQv én’ adTE. The whole 
participial construction, headed by the nominative T&¢ 6 Éxav, func- 
tions as the subject of &yv(tec. On the rhetorical force of Gc with an 
articular participle, see 2:23 on Tag 6 &pvoúpevoç (cf. 2:4 on 6 
Aéyav). Here, the semantics of the verse as a whole, though the main 
verb is indicative, point to a mitigated command (see “Mitigated 
Exhortations" in the Introduction) that urges the readers to purify 
themselves (cf. Strecker, 91). As Longacre (1992, 274) notes, verses 
3-6 form the “hortatory body of the paragraph." 

6 €xwv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg €xo (substantival or attributive; 
see 2:23 on TC 6 &pvoúpevoç). 

Tijv. éNmCOa. Accusative direct object of éxav. 

TRUTH. The antecedent is the content of 3:2b. 

én’ qUTG. The preposition is used to introduce the object of the 
implicit verbal idea in jv éATLSa (cf. the use of éA (o with Ent in 
1 Tim 4:10; 5:5; 6:17; 1 Pet 1:13). The referent of the demonstrative 
pronoun is most likely Jesus Christ, but could be God the Father (see 
3:1 on abTov). 

ayvitev. Pres act ind 3rd sg &yv(to. This verb, which occurs 7 
times in the NT (John 11:55; Acts 21:24, 26; 24:18; Jas 4:8; 1 Pet 
1:22), is a near synonym for kaðapitw. The two verbs appear to be 
used interchangeably in James 4:8. Indeed, while it could be argued 
that kaðapíýo is used of outward cleansing (xetpac) and wyviter of 
inward cleansing (kapdiac) in James 4:8, kardrp(o is used with Tac 
Kapdtac as its object in Acts 15:9. Here, the choice of wyvtteu is dic- 
tated by the following use of &yvóç. The verb should be understood 
in an ethical (“avoid sinning”) rather than a cultic sense (“undergo 
purification rites"; cf. Strecker, 91-92; Smalley, 149). 

€avTÓv. Accusative direct object of wyvttet. 

kaag. Introduces a comparison. 
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éketvog. Nominative subject of éottv (cf. 1:4 on ain). The ref- 
erent is Jesus Christ (see also 2:6). 
e 7 H H H [74 
QYVOG. Predicate adjective (see 1:5 on avr). 
€oTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
oT. 


3:4 Iç ó rov tiv apeptiav kot THY avoptav Totei, 
kal ù epaptla éotty ý &vopía. 


IIág 6 torv tiv &paptiav. The whole participial construc- 
tion, headed by the nominative II&c ó votGv, functions as the subject 
of norel. On the rhetorical force of m&¢ with an articular participle, 
see 2:23 on TAC Ó APVOUPEVOG. 

6 TOLGVY THY Hpaptiav. The expression should probably be 
viewed as synonymous with 6 @uapTavev (contra Smalley, 154, who 
takes the construction as “emphatic”). The choice of the periphrastic 
expression is dictated by its connection with THV &vopiav movet here 
(the verb &vopiéo is not used in the NT) and its contrast with 6 Tot- 
Gv THY Õikarogúvnpy in 2:29 (cf. Brown, 398; see also 3:8). 

6 TOLGD. Pres act ptc masc nom sg motéo (substantival or attribu- 
tive; see 2:23 on ác 6 dipvopevoc). 

Ti apaptiov. Accusative direct object of ToLav. 

THY &vopíæv. Accusative direct object of toret. The term 
&vopia differs from dpaprtia in that it carries the nuance of rebellion 
or willful rejection of an established standard (“to behave with 
complete disregard for the laws or regulations of a society”; LN 
88.139). Strecker (94) notes that this term is frequently used in both 
Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature “to describe the activity of 
Satan against God immediately before the end” (cf. the eschatological 
language in 1 John, e.g., €oxaTn Gow Eottv, 2:18). 

Toret. Pres act ind 3rd sg ToLéw. 

kat. The conjunction should not be taken to contain a causal ele- 
ment (contra Strecker, 94, n. 5). Here it introduces a clause that reiter- 
ates the preceding statement (cf. 1:6 on evóópeOo kal où 
TOLoU0pev Tfjv GAYVEeLay; Titrud, 248). 

1j &paptia. Nominative subject of éotlv. Where two articular 
nominative nouns are used in an equative construction (X = Y), as 
here, the one that is the topic of what precedes will be the subject. 
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éoTtv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 
1j &vopa. Predicate nominative. 


3:5 kal oldate Stu €éketvoc Epavepady, tva Tas apaptias 
Kpy, kai papri év ùr ovdk Eotv. 


kat. The sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kat) and introduces a further comment on the inappropriateness of sin 
in the life of the Christian. 

otOate. Prf act ind 2nd pl oda. 

Otv. Introduces the clausal complement of ot6aTe (see also 2:3 on 
Ott). 

éketvog. Nominative subject of €pavepady. The referent is 
Jesus Christ (see also 2:6). 

E~avepady. Aor ind 3rd sg pavepów. The verb could be viewed 
as either middle or passive voice (see 3:8; *Deponency" in the 
Introduction; cf. BDAG, 1048). 

tva. Introduces a purpose clause. 

TAS apopttas &pn. The language suggests an echo of John 
1:29—"I6e 6 &uvòç Tod eod 6 otpov THY duaptlav ToU kóo- 
uov (Smalley, 156). 

TAS Hpaptlac. Accusative direct object of doy. It is impossi- 
ble to determine whether the author wrote Tà GpapTlac or TAÇ 
ap opta uv. Both readings have strong external support and the 
pronoun is implicit in the UBS‘ reading. 

& py. Aor act subj 3rd sg aipw. Subjunctive with tva. 

kat apaptia èv adTG oùk oT Lv. Smalley (157) notes the 
parallel expression in John 7:18—xat Gduxta év adt@ ovk éoTtv. 

kat. The kal marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on kal) with the 
preceding clause. 

papri. Nominative subject of ott. 

€v aq. Locative, in a metaphorical sense. The antecedent of 
QUT@ is éketvoc. There is no syntactic or contextual basis for main- 
taining that the pronoun could possibly refer to the Christian (contra 
Smalley, 157-58). 

€o7vv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the movement of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. The present tense should not be pressed to imply “the 
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eternally sinless character of Jesus” (contra Smalley, 157), however 
theologically accurate such a claim may be. 


3:6 Tác 


6 èv ÙT pévev OUX dp.orpritveu ác 6 àporp- 
TAVOV OVX EW 


@®PQAKEV adtov ovd€ € čyvokev aœùrtóv. 


Tac ó év adTe pévav. The whole participial construction, 
headed by the nominative m&c 6 . . . uévov, functions as the subject 
of &poptave (see also 3:3 on nâgç). On the rhetorical force of Tac 
with an articular participle, see 2:23 on TAC 6 &pvoúpevoç. 

Èv ave pévov. On the meaning, see 2:6 on €v oT éve. 

ó . . . pévov. Pres act ptc masc nom sg évo (substantival or 
attributive; see 2:23 on Tdic O apvopevoc).. 

Q@PapTaver. Pres act ind 3rd sg àoprivo. The author's state- 
ment here with the present tense verb has led to widespread debate 
regarding the meaning of the passage. Given the writer's penchant for 
absolute statements, the rhetorical force of this statement must be kept 
in mind. His concern is not with projected eschatological realities 
(contra Wallace, 524—25). Rather, his bold statement serves “in the 
parenthetical context . . . [as] a warning to the community to draw the 
necessary conclusions from the liberating indicative of the Christ- 
event" (Strecker, 96; cf. Bultmann, 51). Or, as Smalley (159) puts it, 
the writer's statement makes it clear that *an intimate and ongoing 
relationship with Christ . . . precludes the practice of sin." Read within 
the context of the rest of the letter, it is clear that the writer does not 
necessarily expect a sinless life for those who “remain in him." He had 
made it clear in 2:1 that sin may occur in the believer's life. His ethi- 
cal standards, both here and elsewhere in the letter, however, are 
incredibly high. It is important, then, not to water down his statement 
by pressing the present tense to imply a focus on continual or habitual 
sin (contra e.g., Burdick, 239; Young, 108), as though the writer were 
claiming that true Christians may sin as long as it is not continual or 
habitual. The tense simply portrays the sin as a process without regard 
to the event's frequency of recurrence—a process that should have no 
place in the life of one who “remains in him." 

TÓC 6 HPaptavav. Nominative subject of €ópokev. On the 
rhetorical force of xág with an articular participle, see 2:23 on xác 0 
Gpvovpevoc. 
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6 HPapTavev. Pres act ptc masc nom sg apurpravo (substanti- 
val or attributive; see 2:23 on tác 6 &pvoúpevoç). On the tense, see 
above on dep ritvet. 

éd pakev. Prf act ind 3rd sg opcw. On the tense, see 2:3 on 
€yvaxapev. While most would agree that the literal sense of óp&w is 
not in view, it is not clear whether the sense here is “to take special 
notice of something, with the implication of concerning oneself" (LN 
30.45), “to come to understand as the result of perception” (LN 32.11), 
“to experience an event or state, normally in negative expressions 
indicating what one will not experience" (LN 90.79), *to be mentally 
or spiritually perceptive . . . w. focus on cognitive aspect" (BDAG, 
720), or something else. It is likely that €apakev and &yvokev are 
close in meaning in this context, with the former focusing more on 
general experience of Christ and the latter focusing on actual relation- 
ship. The earlier uses of ópcta, particularly the parallel perfect uses of 
the verb in chapter 1, suggest that the writer may be contrasting his 
eyewitness experience of Christ, which led to a changed lifestyle, with 
his opponents' lack of eyewitness experience, which led them to take 
a less serious view of sin. 

avbtov. Accusative direct object of éópokev. The referent is Jesus 
Christ, since he is the only possible antecedent in verses 5-6. 

éyvaxev. Prf act ind 3rd sg yivaokw. On the tense, see 2:3 on 
€yvokop.ev. 

abtov. Accusative direct object of &yvokev. The referent is Jesus 
Christ (see above). 


1 John 3:7-12 

7Dear children, let no one deceive you. The one who practices righ- 
teousness is righteous, even as (Jesus) is righteous. *The one who prac- 
tices sin (on the other hand) belongs to the devil, because the devil has 
been sinning since the beginning. For this reason, the Son of God was 
revealed, that he might destroy the works of the devil. Everyone who 
has been born of God does not practice sin, since God's seed remains 
in him and he is not able to sin, because he has been born of God. 

10This is how the children of God and the children of the devil may 
be distinguished: anyone who does not practice righteousness does not 
belong to God, and (the same is true of) the one who does not love his 
brother or sister. For this is the message that you have heard from the 
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beginning: we should love one another—not as Cain did; he was 
from the Evil One and murdered his brother. And why did he murder 
him? Because his deeds were evil, but his brother’s were righteous. 


3:7 Texvia, pmócig TAAVATO Ds 6 torv Tip SLKaLO- 
cóvqv O(kotóc éoTuv, Kaddc éketvog 6ó(kovóg otw 


Tekvía. The use of the vocative (cf. 2:1 on Texviq), along with 
the imperative verb, helps mark a paragraph break. Some scribes (A P 
33 et al.) replaced Tekv(at with its synonym nasia. 

pn elg. Substantival nominative subject of TAWVaTe. 

TAAVET. Pres act impv 3rd sg wAováo. On the significance of 
the tense and mood, see 2:15 on &yanârte and “Tense, Aspect, and 
Mood" in the Introduction. 

Op. Gig. Accusative direct object of xAevdro. 

6 Torv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg ToLéw (substantival). The 
participial construction, 6 ToLav THY õkarooúvnyy, functions as the 
subject of €oTLv. 

Tijv Suxaroobvyp. Accusative direct object of TOLav. 

Sikadc. Predicate adjective. The second accent comes from the 
enclitic €oTuv (see 1:5 on otuv). 

€oTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€OTUV. 

kaag. Introduces a comparison. 

éketvog. Nominative subject (see 1:5 on avTN) of €oTLv. The ref- 
erent is Jesus Christ (see also 2:6). 

ó(kotóc ortu. See above. 


ie ~ XN € Jf 4 ~ Z: » F er , , 
3:8 6 torv THY apaptiav ék ToU baeBdAov éovív, Sti at 
APXs 6 Si&Boros apapTaver. eig Toto Epavepady 6 
en ~ A oc 7 Now ^ ,F 
vidg ToU Deod, tva A001] TA Epya ToU ÓvafóXov. 


6 TOLGV Tv &paæpríav. The choice of this near synonym for 
ò duapTtávov (3:6) is probably dictated by the contrast being drawn 
with ó ToLav THY SuKaLoovV HD (3:7; see also 3:4 on 6 otav. THV 
aporta). 

6 TOULGV. Pres act ptc masc nom sg motéo (substantival). The par- 
ticipial construction, 6 ToLGv THY oquxprGav, functions as the subject 
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of €oTtv. On the rhetorical force of the construction, see 2:4 on 6 
Aéyav. 

èk TOD SraBdAov. Source/Origin (but see 2:19 on cav €£). 

éottv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

Orv. Causal. 

Qn’ &pxíç. Temporal. The specific temporal reference (perhaps 
to the Garden of Eden) is left unstated. 

6 5ua&BoAog. Nominative subject of cpapté&vet. Louw and Nida 
(12.34) describe this term as “a title for the Devil, literally ‘slan- 
derer’.” The title likely carried more semantic freight than the English 
term “devil.” Foerster (73) suggests that the closest English equivalent 
is “adversary,” with the work of the 'u@BoAoc always implying “an 
attempt . . . to separate God and man." 

QPApPTAVveEL. Pres act ind 3rd sg quapTc&vw. The present tense of 
this verb simply portrays the action as a process, while the temporal 
marker aw &pxç sets the boundaries of the process as extending 
from the distant past to the present. Interpreters should beware of 
imposing both nuances on the tense itself and viewing it as a “habitual 
present” (contra Smalley, 169), one of many highly questionable tense 
labels (see “Syntactic Categories and Labels” in the Introduction). To 
capture the sense of aw’ &pxfic . . . epapTavet in English requires 
the use of a perfect progressive construction (“has been sinning . . ."). 

cic. Purpose. 

ToUTO. Cataphoric (see 1:5 on aUTN). 

€pave pay. Aor pass ind 3rd sg pavepdw. It would be possible, 
following Strecker (101, n. 52; cf. Brown, 406), to view this and other 
cases of €pavepady in 1 John, where Jesus is the subject, as middle 
forms: “the Son of the God has revealed himself” (see “Deponency” 
in the Introduction on the nature of the -ðn- morpheme). 

6 vidg Tod Oeo. It is unclear whether this expression should be 
taken primarily as an ontological claim or a messianic title. Given the 
focus on Jesus' role in 1 John, the latter option is most likely (cf. Matt 
26:63, where the high priest clearly uses the expression as a messianic 
title: 6 Xptotdc 6 vide Tov eod). 

6 vidc. Nominative subject of €pavepadn. 

Tov eoD. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories 
and Labels” in the Introduction). 
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(va. The Cvo clause should probably be taken as epexegetical to 
the demonstrative pronoun, which (with eic) introduces purpose. 

Avon. Aor act subj 3rd sg Núa. Subjunctive with (va. 

TQ Epyee. Accusative direct object of Won. 

Tov Ova óNov. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on TG toic). 


3:9 IIGg ó yeyevvnpévog èk Tod Veod apaptiav od Toret, 
OT. onéppa adTtob év aUTÓ péver, kat od Sbvatar 
Awaptaverv, Ste èk ToU Veod yeyévvyTar. 


Iç 6 yeyevvynpévocg ék tod Deod. The whole participial 
construction, headed by the nominative IIGc ó yeyevvnpévoç, func- 
tions as the subject of noret. On the rhetorical force of và with an 
articular participle, see 2:23 on Tc ó &pvoúpevoç. Strecker's (101) 
claim that the use of the vg indicates that “the community is being 
addressed as a whole" reflects an overly literal reading of the adjective 
that ignores its rhetorical function. 

ó "ye'yevvuévoc. Prf pass ptc masc nom sg yevv«o (substan- 
tival or attributive; see 2:23 on tác 6 &pvoúpevoç). 

ék TOU Seovd. The most appropriate label is probably “source.” 
Used with yevv&w, however, the preposition èk specifically intro- 
duces the one who produces the “offspring” (cf. 2:29 on EE avtov 
VEVEVV ITAL). 

apaptlav. Accusative direct object of Tovet. 

norel. Pres act ind 3rd sg Tovéw. On the tense, see 3:6 on 
CLULAPTAVEL. 

Ot. Causal. 

onéppa KVTOD év ùr péver. Attempts to take onépuC as 
a reference to the Word of God/Gospel (so Dodd, 77—78) or the Holy 
Spirit (Brown, 411; Schnackenburg, 175) fail to situate the interpreta- 
tion of the term in its metaphorical context (0 yeyevvnuévoç Ek TOD 
9€00). In this context, the expression as a whole probably highlights 
the transference of character traits—spiritual DNA, as it were— 
through spiritual descent from the Father (cf. Smalley, 172). As 
Strecker (103) puts it: *anyone who is born of God and therefore is of 
one nature with God lives in irreconcilable opposition to every kind of 
sinful action." 

oméppc. Neuter nominative subject of wéve. 
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QUTOU. Possessive genitive. The antecedent is Tob OeoU. 

év ùr uévev. The use of péveu highlights continuity of state 
(cf. 2:10). 

péveL. Pres act ind 3rd sg uévo. 

kat. In the syntax, the conjunction simply introduces a coordinate 
clause. In terms of semantics, however, the conjoined clause, ov 
Svvatat @papTave Ly, introduces the result of the preceding clause. 
Titrud (250) suggests that in cases such as this, “By syntactically ele- 
vating what is logically subordinate, the author is placing more promi- 
nence (emphasis) on the clause than it would have had if introduced 
by a subordinating conjunction” (see also 2:20, 27). 

SbvaTac. Pres mid ind 3rd sg 6Uvapar. The middle voice is likely 
conditioned by the fact that “the subject is the center of gravity” 
(Miller, 429; for more, see “Deponency” in the Introduction). 

apo prever. Pres act inf &paptávo (complementary). 

OTt. Causal. 

ék TOU Deo. See above. The fronting (see 1:5 on okoTi@) of the 
prepositional phrase (in contrast to 6 ye'yevvquévog èk Tov veod) 
makes it more prominent. 

"ye'yévv'qra. Prf pass ind 3rd sg yevváo. On the tense, see 2:3 
on €yvoKo.ev. 


$. 7 7 * * , ^ ^ R1 ^ 
3:10 év TOUTS Pavepa EoTLY TA TEKVA TOD eoD kal TQ 
Tékva TOU Óva(óNov: TAS ó PH TOLGY SiKALOOVYHY OdK 
Zotuv èk Tod Veod, kal 6 pù yarar Tov adeAGov adTod. 


èv ToÓTo. Instrumental. The demonstrative pronoun should prob- 
ably be taken as cataphoric (so Brooke, 90; Bultmann, 53; Harris 
2003, 151; Strecker, 104; see also 1:5 on aitn), pointing forward to 
the n&ç clause, rather than anaphoric (contra Brown, 416; but see 
below on T&> ó uN Torv Sikavoovvyv), though some scholars 
simply claim that it refers to both (Schnackenburg, 176, n. 181; 
Smalley, 179). On the rhetorical function of this expression, see 2:3. 

«orvepat. Neuter plural predicate adjective. 

€oTvv. Pres act ind 3rd sg elui. Neuter plural subjects characteris- 
tically take singular verbs (see Wallace, 399—400). On the loss of 
accent, see 1:5 on €oTUV. 
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TQ TÉékva TOD Ova óNov. Similar language is found in John 
8:44—0p.elc èk ToU morrpóc TOD SLaBdAoU EoTE. 

TQ TEKVO . .. kal TQ TÉkva. Neuter nominative subject of 
oT. 

TOU Yeod, TOD Ova óXov. Genitive of relationship (but see 
“Syntactic Categories and Labels" in the Introduction). 

TAS Ó pu TOLGY ðikerosúvyv. The whole participial con- 
struction, headed by the nominative mac 0 . . . otav, functions as the 
subject of éo1tv. On the rhetorical force of tác with an articular par- 
ticiple, see 2:23 on TAC 6 &pvoúpevoç. 

Ó . . . TOLGD. Pres act ptc masc nom sg Toréo (substantival or 
attributive; see 2:23 on T&¢ 6 &pvoúpevoç). 

Sukacoobv yy. Accusative direct object of ToLGv. 

Zotiv èk Tod Oeo. The most appropriate label for the use of èk 
with the verb eiui is probably “source/origin.” It is not clear, however, 
whether this expression is synonymous with “born of God” (0 
yeyevvnpévoç èk TOV Veod; v. 9) and/or focuses more on identity 
and character (see 2:19 on joa é£). The contrasting designation, èk 
ToU TOVY|poU, occurs in 3:12. It is likely that the birth language (yev- 
vá; 2:29; 3:9a, 9b; 4:7; 5:1a, 4, 18a, 18b) and familial language (rà 
Téxva TOU Oeo); cf. John 8:44—0p.elg Ek ToU TaTPOS TOD Oua- 
QóXov otè) both point to relational links that are evident in one's 
behavior and character (cf. John 8:44—xalt tac émtÜuptog Tod 
TATPOS UuGv ÜcAere movet). 

€otvv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eiui. Neuter plural subjects characteris- 
tically take singular verbs (see Wallace, 399—400). On the movement 
of the accent, see 1:5 on €oTLv. 

kat. Although some take the conjunction as epexegetical (“that is, 
anyone who does not love his brother"; so Bultmann, 54; Smalley, 
181; Strecker, 105), it is preferable to take the conjunction as introduc- 
ing a clause that is coordinate with the preceding one and in which ovk 
€oTU èk Tov Veoo is implied. 

6 pù ayanav tov adeA—OV adTOd. The whole participial 
construction, headed by the nominative ó . . . QYATGD, serves as the 
subject of an implicit oùk €oTLV èk Tov eod. On the rhetorical force 
of the construction, see 2:4 on 6 Aéyav. 

6... G"yamv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg &yatá&o (substantival). 
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TÓv adEA—POv. Accusative direct object of &yanőv. On the 
meaning, see 2:9. 

QUTOU. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 


3:11 “Ore atry éotty i ayyeAta iv jhrovoate aT’ a oxiüc. 
(vo ayomópev àAN(ANovc, 


"Ov. Causal. Many have noted the structural parallel to 1:5 Kat 
€oTw avty *) ayyeAta), with some arguing that 3:11 marks the 
beginning of the second major section of the letter, which extends to 
5:12 (see, e.g., Brown, 126, who argues that 1:5 and 3:11 each set the 
theme for the half of the letter that follows). Although such an analy- 
sis may make good sense of the themes of the letter, it ignores the sur- 
face structure. The 67t makes it clear that syntactically 3:11 is 
subordinate to 3:10. Typical corroborating markers of a new paragraph 
or section do not appear until 3:13. 

a¥77. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on att). The demonstrative 
is cataphoric (see 1:5 on arn). 

égTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

Å ayvyeAla. Nominative subject (see 1:5 on avn) of éottv. On 
the meaning of this term, see 1:5. Some scribes (N C P Y et al.) substi- 
tuted the more common énayyeAta, which occurs 52 times in the 
NT (dy»yeAGa occurs only here and in 1:5 in the NT). 

ijv. Accusative direct object of *)ko0oa're. 

Qn’ Goxfic. Temporal (see 2:7). 

(va. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to qŭrty (see 1:5 on 
OTL). 

QYyaTSpWEV. Pres act subj 1st pl yore. Subjunctive with tva. 

GAAAovs. Accusative direct object of &yanrâpev. 


> ^ n 2 a a > \ v7 x 
3:12 où kadac Kaiv ék Tot Tovypod ùv Kat Eopatev tov 
adeAQov adtod: kal xapiv Tivos Copaékev adtév; Ft. TQ 
Epya adtod Tovypa Åv Ta 6€ ToU ASEAGOD adTOD SikaLe. 


ka aac. Introduces a comparison. 
Kav. Most translations render what follows Kciiv using a relative 
clause (e.g., NRSV: *We must not be like Cain who was from the evil 
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one and murdered his brother”). Although such translations may be 
natural, syntactically K&iv is the subject of an implied verb and pred- 
icate (yaTNGEV TOV adeAPOV AUTON; "not as Cain ‘loved’ his 
brother”), while èk To Tovypod Åv is a new independent clause. 
The diaeresis over the iota indicates that the vowel is not part of a 
diphthong, but rather is syllabic (Ké-tv). 

Ek TOU TOVYPOD. On the meaning of this expression, see 3:10 on 
€oTU €k ToU Oeo and 2:19 on oov €£. 

TOU movnpoð. The use of this title, which refers to ó Oud BoNoc 
(3: 8), makes the connection between Cain, whose works were “evil” 
(rà Epya avtov Tovnpa ñv), and his “father” more explicit. 

qv. Impf ind 3rd sg tpi. 

€ogaéev. Aor act ind 3rd sg oqdto. The use of the aorist tense 
helps mark this material as background or supplemental material that 
does not serve to carry the argument forward. The choice of this term 
(“to slaughter, either animals or persons; in contexts referring to per- 
sons, the implication is of violence and mercilessness"; LN 20.72), 
which occurs only here and in Revelation in the NT, highlights the 
heinous nature of Cain's crime. 

TOV SEAPOD. Accusative direct object of Eopaéev. 

QUTOU. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 

xX@pvv. This preposition, which takes a genitive modifier and 
serves as “a marker of a reason, often with the implication of an under- 
lying purpose" (LN 89.29), occurs just nine times in the NT (also Luke 
7:47; Gal 3:19; Eph 3:1, 14; 1 Tim 5:14; Titus 1:5, 11; Jude 16). It actu- 
ally serves as a “postposition” generally, i.e., it generally follows its 
genitive modifier. It should not be mistaken for the noun xdptc, which 
is identical in form in the accusative singular and from which it is 
derived (Robertson, 486-88). The expression, x@ptv (voc, is unique 
to the NT (Strecker, 109, n. 12). 

ttvoc. Genitive object of the preposition x&pw. On the force of 
the rhetorical question that follows, see 2:22 on Tiç. 

Eapaker. See above. 

adrov. Accusative direct object of Eopagen. 

TQ čpya. Neuter nominative subject of "v. 

QUTO00. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on TNG terc). 

TovnpQ. Predicate adjective. 
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qv. Impf ind 3rd sg étui. Neuter plural subjects characteristically 
take singular verbs (see Wallace, 399—400). 

TQ. The noun čpya is left implicit. 

Tov adEeAPOd. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC Yong). On the 
meaning, see 2:9. 

dikave. Predicate adjective. 


1 John 3:13-18 

33Do not be surprised, brothers and sisters, if the world hates you. 
1^We know that we have moved from death to life because we love 
(our) brothers and sisters. The one who does not love (his brothers and 
sisters) remains in death. Everyone who hates his brother or sister is 
a murderer; and you know that no murderer has eternal life remaining 
in him. !5This is how we know (what) love (is): he laid down his life 
for us. So, we ought to lay down our lives for our brothers and sisters. 
But whoever has material possessions and notices a brother or sister 
in need and (still) refuses to have compassion on him, how can the 
love of God remain in him? !?Dear children, do not love (others 
merely) with (your) speech or by what you say, but truly (love them) 
by what you do. 


3:113 [kat] pů Savpatete, aderAgol, ci proe? bac 6 
KÓOMOG. 


[kat]. The editors of the UBS¢ were not able to determine with any 
degree of certainty whether the original text had the conjunction or 
not. The conjunction is found in N C4 P VY 1739 it^ 9 syr? arm eth, 
while it is absent in A B K L 33 81 614 Byz Lect it^ vg syr^ cops bo fay 
et al. The conjunction could have been added, either intentionally or 
intuitively, to make explicit the thematic continuity (see 1:2 on Kat) 
with what precedes. The fact that the link is relatively weak (the 
world’s treatment of Christians is being set against Cain’s treatment of 
his brother), however, may have led some scribes to omit it intuitively. 
The preceding word (ikara) could also have led to an accidental 
omission (cf. Metzger, 643) or insertion of the kat. 

ÜQovp ere. Pres act impv 2nd pl oup to. On the significance 
of the tense and mood, see 2:15 on &yanârte and “Tense, Aspect, and 
Mood" in the Introduction. 
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adeA¢ot. On the meaning, see 2:9. The use of the vocative, along 
with an imperative verb provides evidence for a paragraph break (cf. 
2:1 on Tekvta). 

ei. The conjunction should probably be taken as introducing a first 
class condition. The choice of the first class rather than third class con- 
dition (which is predominant in 1 John), moves the reader away from 
hypothetical situations (see 1:6 on 'Edv) to more likely situations, 
though the first class condition itself simply presents an assertion for 
the sake of argument (see, e.g., Wallace, 690—94), without reference to 
whether or not it is true in reality. BAGD (219), however, treats €i as 
a complementizer equivalent to rtt here, noting that such a usage is 
attested elsewhere after verbs of emotion. Similarly, Young (185) 
argues that “Ei functions as a complementizer to transform an embed- 
ded sentence into a complement noun clause. This function is common 
after verbs of emotion or wonder, but occurs with other verbs as well." 
The fact that Savpctw is frequently followed by a complement clause 
introduced by 671 (see, e.g., Luke 11:38; John 3:7; 4:27; Gal 6:1), 
however, raises the question of why the writer would switch to el here, 
and suggests that we are simply dealing with a first class condition. An 
examination of the usage of verbs like Qoup.d to may have been what 
led BDAG (277-78) to change the entry for €t so that it no longer links 
the current usage to a verb of emotion (though the new entry— 
“marker of an indirect question as content, that”—leaves questions 
about the function of eL). 

puoet Wao 6 kóopoc. Although Smalley (187) views all three 
constituents here as “emphatic,” the only constituent that may possi- 
bly be viewed as a marked word order is 0c, since objects follow 
the subject in unmarked constructions (see 1:5 on okota). 

I.LO€t. Pres act ind 3rd sg proéo. 

op. GG. Accusative direct object of pioet. 

6 kóopoç. Nominative subject of poet. Metonymy (see 2:2 on 
00 kógpov) for “the people of the world." 


* ^ » ez , 2 A^ , 
3:14 T"jpetg otdapev OTL perofefikopev Ex TOD BavaTtov 
eig THY yov, Sti ayatapev todo adeAGots: 6 p] &ya- 
TOV péver èv TG Vavate. 


Nete. The explicit nominative subject pronoun helps emphasize 
the contrast between the characteristic actions of the world and Cain 
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(hatred and murder) and the characteristics of those who have crossed 
over from death to life. 

otSapev. Prf act ind 1st pl ota. 

St. Introduces the clausal complement of oSapev (see also 2:3 
on Ott). 

perogeQYkopev ék TOD Vavatov cic THY tojv. Similar 
language is found in John 5:24—petaBEBykev èk 700 Savatov eic 


Try San. 
weTaBeBYkaper. Prf act ind 1st pl ueroBa(vo. The perfect 
tense is required by the semantics of the verb and the €k . . . eic 


construction that follows, both of which highlight the change from one 

state or place to another (cf. LN 13.51; BDAG, 638). As Smalley (188) 

notes, the verb “provides a graphic description of the believer's tran- 

sition from the world of hatred and death to the realm of love and life." 
èk ToU ÜQavdov. Separation. 

eig Tùr (ev. Locative, in a metaphorical sense. 

OTt. Causal. More specifically, this 67 clause provides the grounds 
for the conclusion expressed in the statement oldapev OTL pera 
BeBńkapev ék TOD Savatov eig THY Say (so also Young, 260). 

&yarő&perv. Pres act ind 1st pl &yan&w. The present tense, 
which simply portrays the action as a process, should not be pressed to 
imply “that the need for brotherly love . . . is constant" (contra 
Smalley, 189). 

Tovs adeA—otc. Accusative direct object of dyormapev. On the 
meaning, see 2:9. 

6... GyarmGv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg ayormo (substanti- 
val). Nominative subject of évet. The text of the UBS4 is supported 
by X A B 33 1739 it^ ^ vg cop'e fy arm, while a number of 
manuscripts (C K L Y 81 Byz Lect et al.) read @yaT@v TOV à0eNQov 
and others (P 056 614 syr?.^ et al.) read &yormGv TOV adeAGov qù- 
100. All three variants reflect the same content, since @yan@v TOV 
adeAgov avtov is implicit in the shortest reading. Since the UBS4 
reading has strong external support and it appears that copyists were 
more likely to intuitively/accidentally include implicit information 
rather than omit it (consistent with the shorter reading principle), most 
scholars prefer the shorter reading. 

wéver èv TG Vavate. The use of uévec highlights continuity 
of state (cf. 2:10), in this case continuity in the state of death (lacking 
spiritual life). 
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péveL. Pres act ind 3rd sg uévo. 


3:15 TAs ó prov Tov adeA—SV irod avdpwmoKTé6vOS 
éotiv, kat oldaTte STL TAs AVOPwTOKTOVOS OdK ExEL Conv 
aldviov év ùT pévovoav. 


TÓC ó prov TOV ASEAGOV adTOD. The whole participial 
construction, headed by the nominative nâç ó prosv, functions as the 
subject of €ottv. In an equative clause (cf. 1:5 ond Oeóc) such as this, 
the heavier noun phrase (rc 6 prov TOV AdeAGOV adTOD) will 
tend to be the subject and the shorter noun phrase (&vOpomokTóvoc) 
the predicate. On the rhetorical force of n&ç with an articular partici- 
ple, see 2:23 on TAC Ó &pvoúpevoç. 

6 prov. Pres act ptc masc nom sg uto€o (substantival or attribu- 
tive; see 2:23 on ác 6 dipvopevoc). 

TOV dóÓcAqOv. Accusative direct object of Lov. On the mean- 
ing, see 2:9. 

QUTOU. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels" in the Introduction). 

v9 pwroKT6Voc. Predicate nominative (see above). The whole 
clause should probably be viewed as hyperbole (so Brown, 447; con- 
tra most scholars), on par with Jesus’ statement in Matthew 5:21-22. 
This term is used only here and in John 8:44 (to describe 6 5u@B0A0c) 
in the NT. 

égív. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on otuv. 

kat. The text should likely have a period or semi-colon preceding 
the conjunction rather than a comma. The clause-initial kai marks 
thematic continuity (see 1:2 on kat) and introduces a further comment 
on &vOpomnokTÓvoc. 

o(Oo Te. Prf act ind 2nd pl otóa.. 

OTt. Introduces the clausal complement of ot6ate (see also 2:3 on 
OTL). 

TAS AVY pPwTOKTOVOG. Nominative subject of éxeu. 

ovk Éxev San aldviov èv irt pévovoæv. The language 
(uévw points to continuity in a particular state; cf. 2:10) suggests on 
the surface that failure to love one’s fellow believer, or perhaps active 
“hatred” of one’s fellow believer, leads to exclusion from both present 
and eschatological privilege. This is consistent with the writer’s 
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earlier argument that identifies loving one’s fellow believers as a val- 
idation of having passed from death to life (3:14; cf. 2:10; 3:10). 
Rhetorically, then, the indicative statement serves as a powerful 
reminder (cf. 1:6 on Eqv) to believers not to allow themselves to slip 
into “hating” another believer. 

éxev. Pres act ind 3rd sg Éxo. Rather than claiming that the present 
tense of the verb “includes a durative force . . . and this is intensified 
by the phrase which follows” (Smalley, 191), it is better to recognize 
that the present tense simply portrays the event as a process, while it 
is the participle .évovoav that provides the durative nuance. 

Sor aidvrov. Accusative direct object of Éxer. 

Ev avdT@. Locative. 

pévovoæv. Pres act ptc fem acc sg uévo. The participle could be 
viewed as attributive (cf. Rogers and Rogers, 596) or as an accusative 
complement in an object-complement double accusative construction 
(see 1:10 on etoTmv). 


3:16 év TOUT éyvókopev THY &y&ænyv, OTL ékctvog bre 
Hav Tv Vuxip adrod COnkev: kot peg ó«ctNopev rèp 
Tav adEeAPGV TAS vyvxag DeTvat. 


èv ToÓTQ. Instrumental. The demonstrative pronoun is cataphoric 
(see 1:5 on atin), pointing forward to the 671 clause. On the rhetori- 
cal function of this expression, see 2:3. 

èyvókapev. Prf act ind 1st pl ywóokw. The semantics of the 
verse drive the writer to use the perfect tense, i.e., he is going to appeal 
to a past event (“he gave his life for us") as the basis for a present real- 
ity (^we know what true love is"; see also 2:3). 

THY aya. Accusative direct object of èyvókapev. 

Otv. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to ToUTw (see 1:5 on 
Ott). 

€ketvoc. Nominative subject of €8nkev. The referent is Jesus 
Christ (see also 2:6). 

ovp "Gv. In this context, the preposition functions as “a marker 
of a participant who is benefited by an event or on whose behalf an 
event takes place" (LN 90.36). Louw and Nida’s label “benefaction” 
(1:802) is preferable to the traditional label “substitution” or “repre- 
sentation." Although (1) the preposition (with the genitive) can denote 
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“substitution,” (2) it is theologically true that Jesus died in place of his 
followers, and (3) at times the notions of substitution and benefaction 
cannot be distinguished with this term (cf. Harris 1975-78, 1197), the 
parallel use of the term below with reference to believers strongly sug- 
gests that benefaction, as defined above, is in focus here. 

Thy puxip ... éümkev. An idiom meaning, “to die, with the 
implication of voluntary or willing action” (LN 23.113; cf. Strecker, 
115; and Smalley, 193, who renders the verb “surrender”). 

TH Wuxi. Accusative direct object of £Omkev. 

@vTOov. Possessive genitive. 

ÉÜ-qkev. Aor act ind 3rd sg TIO UL. 

kat. The clause-initial kal marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kat) and introduces a further comment on THY Puoxnv . . . EOnkev. 
Given the semantics of the verb &«peCNopev and the context, the con- 
junction cannot introduce a second clause governed by ó1t (“By this 
we know what love is . . . we ought to lay down our lives . . . "; contra 
Smalley, 194). 

etc. The explicit nominative subject pronoun (coupled with the 
conjunction; see above on kat) highlights the logical response of 
Christians to what Jesus Christ did for them, which will be introduced 
by dyetAouev. 

épetAoper. Pres act ind 1st pl opetAw. On the semantics and 
rhetorical significance of this verb, see 2:6 on dpetAeL. Smalley's 
contention (194) that “the present tense of the verb contains a durative 
force” is untenable. The present tense simply portrays the event as a 
process. Moreover, this verb only occurs in the imperfective aspect in 
the NT (30 times in the present tense, and 5 times in the imperfect). 

brép TGV dÓeNpóv. Benefaction (see above on UTEP TLV). 
On the meaning of adeA~ar, see 2:9. 

TAS Vuxag Üetvaov. On the idiom, see above. The use of the 
idiom here should probably be understood as a synecdoche (see 1:1 on 
ai xetpec pV) of sorts. If the readers ought to be willing to give 
their lives for their fellow believers (one way of serving), then surely 
they should be quick to embrace all lesser forms of serving them. 

TAS Nyvxagc. Accusative direct object of Vetva. 

Setvac. Aor act inf CO (complementary). 
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3:17 0g 0 dv Éxw« Tov Biov Tot Kécpov kal dewp TOV 
adeApov adtod xpetav Éxovra kat kNe(o TA omo XVA 
avtod an’ ÙT, Tas Å aya TOD 0eo0 péver év adTG; 


Og ... @dTOD. The entire relative clause functions as the topic 
(see 1:1) of what follows, which will be picked up with the resumptive 
pronoun QUTQ. 

Oc ... Qv. The indefinite relative pronoun (see 2:5 on ôç . . . AV) 
serves as the nominative subject of čxy. There is no syntactic basis for 
claiming that this construction “expresses a situation which occurs 
generally” (contra Smalley, 196; Strecker, 116). 

5’. Used in this context (see 2:2 on @AA), the elided conjunction 
(6€) introduces a contrast (but see 2:2 on &AXq) to the statement in the 
previous verse: nuetc óqeCAopev UTEp TGv AbEAYAV TAS WUXAC 
Detva. 

éxy. Pres act subj 3rd sg €xw. Subjunctive with &v. The present 
tense simply portrays the event as a process. It does not imply a situa- 
tion that occurs “repeatedly” (contra Smalley, 196). 

XN z H . $ ‘SF . ^ , 

TOV Blov. Accusative direct object of ëxy. Used with Tov koo- 
uov, the sense here is “the resources which one has as a means of liv- 
ing" (LN 57.18). It is worth noting that the writer has chosen to use 
this expression rather than TÓv tAo0Tov (“Tiches, wealth”), making it 
clear that óc. &v will include just about everyone, not just the rich, 
since all have resources. 

TOU kógpov. Attributive genitive. 

Oeop. Pres act subj 3rd sg Sewpéw. Subjunctive with &v. The 
choice of verb may imply a clear awareness of the plight of Tov 
adeApov. BDAG (454) defines the present usage as “to observe 
someth. with sustained attention" (cf. LN 24.14; Smalley, 196). 

10v GOÓeAqóv. Accusative direct object of Fewpy}. Given the use 
of this expression through 1 John, the focus appears to be on fellow 
believers (see 2:9). 

QUTO00. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels" in the Introduction). 

Xpetav. Accusative direct object of éxovta. 

éxovtw. Pres act ptc masc acc sg €xw. Accusative complement in 
an object-complement double accusative construction (see 1:10 on 
wevorny). 

KAe(oq TA oTAo-yxva OdTOD. An idiom (lit. “he closes his 
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intestines”) meaning, “to refuse to show compassion” (LN 25.55). 

kAeCoy. Aor act subj 3rd sg kAe(w. Subjunctive with &v. 

TH GT AO y xva. Accusative direct object of kħeion. 

QUTOU. Genitive of possession. 

am’ QUTOÜU. Separation. 

Tg. Bauer (82-83) maintains that cóc introduces the rhetorical 
question as a means of denying that such a state of affairs is possible. 

À dye. Nominative subject of wévev. 

TOU Deov. Probably objective genitive (see 1:1 on THC tons; cf. 
2:5). When the writer asks, Tac 7) dynn 100 0e00 Ever Ev ATA, 
his point is not that God’s lack of love for someone results in that per- 
son’s failure to love his brother (subjective genitive; contra Haas, de 
Jonge, and Swellengrebel, 92; Strecker, 117). Instead, the question 
points to the dissonance between claiming to love God and not demon- 
strating that love in action toward others in need. Wendland (28), how- 
ever, argues that this may well be an example of intentional ambiguity, 
or “semantic density,” on the part of the author. Such ambiguity would 
be a literary rather than syntactic category, and should not be confused 
with the questionable label “plenary genitive” (see, e.g., Wallace, 
119-21). 

wéver èv ÙT. The use of évet highlights continuity of state 
(cf. 2:10). 

wéve. Pres act ind 3rd sg u€vo. BDF §366(4) argues that the verb 
should be accented as a future (u.evet) rather than a present form. 


3:18 Tekvío, py eyatGpev Aóyo pyndé TT YAdooy GAAA 
èv čpyo kat acta. 


Tekvía. Although vocatives frequently occur at the beginning of 
new paragraphs in 1 John (cf. 2:1 on Tekvta), and some scholars see 
3:18 as marking a new sub-section (see, e.g., Harris 2003, 152), it is 
probably better to follow Strecker (118), who argues that the “renewed 
address to the readers does not mean that a new section begins at this 
point, but rather that the whole of what has been said up to now will 
be summarized in this verse" (cf. Haas, de Jonge, and Swellengrebel, 
92; Marshall, 196). 

Q^yomópev. Pres act subj 1st pl eyatcéw (hortatory subjunctive). 
The use of the subjunctive with pý is typically labeled “prohibitive 
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subjunctive” when the verb is second person. First person subjunctives 
of this nature are typically labeled “hortatory subjunctive” (so 
Wallace, 465, for this passage), since the subject is not “commanding” 
himself or herself to refrain from a particular action. With the horta- 
tory subjunctive, the writer is exhorting the readers to join him or her 
in some action (McKay, 79). Since the hortatory subjunctive func- 
tions, however, as a “thinly veiled substitute for a second person 
imperative” (McKay, 79), the semantic distinction between a negative 
hortatory subjunctive and a prohibitive subjunctive should not be 
pressed. For more on the similarities, compare Gal 6:9 (Tò 66 KAOV 
TOLOUVTES pY €ykokópev), which McKay (78) treats as a hortatory 
subjunctive, with the semantically analogous 2 Thess 3:13 (uy 
EVKAKHONTE KAAOTOLOUVTES), which McKay (80) labels a pro- 
hibitive subjunctive. 

Aóvyo pyè TH YAGooy. Instrumental. Although Smalley (198) 
argues that this expression functions as a hendiadys (see further 
below), the lack of symmetry (one noun is anarthrous and one is artic- 
ular) argues against this. 

QA. The conjunction highlights the sharp contrast that is being 
drawn between loving speech and loving action (see also 2:2). 

èv Épyo kat aq cía. Instrumental. We should not see any 
semantic distinction between the prepositional phrase with év and the 
earlier simple dative Aó*yo une T yhacon (contra Westcott, 115). 
The conjoined noun phrase čpyo kat wet could be viewed as 
a hendiadys and thus rendered “genuine works" (so Bultmann, 56; cf. 
Haas, de Jonge, and Swellengrebel, 93). Strecker argues against this 
view, presumably because the two terms are not near synonyms. It is 
helpful, in this case, to draw a distinction between a “hendiadys” and 
a *doublet," though the two terms are often used interchangeably. A 
doublet refers to the use of two near synonyms, joined by a conjunc- 
tion, to refer to a single idea. Doublets in Greek, such as TÉpaTa Kat 
onpeta, serve to intensify the semantics of the conjoined terms. The 
traditional definition of hendiadys, on the other hand, refers to a con- 
struction that conjoins two nouns (from different semantic domains), 
with one noun functioning like an attributive modifier of the other. For 
example, in Gen 3:16, Eve is told by God, “I will greatly multiply your 
pains and pregnancies” meaning “I will greatly multiply your pains of 
pregnancy” (so Wenham, 81) or “I will greatly multiply your labor 
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pains.” Thus, while Strecker’s (118) argument against hendiadys here 
(“the relationship between action and truth cannot be readily summa- 
rized in a single concept”) would be valid with respect to a doublet, a 
traditional hendiadys does not require conjoined near synonyms (for 
more on hendiadys, see esp. Avishur, 100-11). 

&Anðeig. One should not try to read a deeper significance (“shar- 
ing in the revelation of God in Christ") into the use of this term (con- 
tra Smalley, 199). The context and its use with the preposition €v 
points to the sense "pertaining to being a real or actual event or state" 
(LN 70.4). 


1 John 3:19-24 

191So] That is how we will know that we belong to the truth and will 
(be able to) convince our heart before him—if our heart condemns 
(us)—that God is greater than our heart; indeed, he knows all things. 
?! Dear friends, if our heart does not condemn us, then we have confi- 
dence before God *2and we receive whatever we ask from him, 
because we keep his commands and do what is pleasing before him. 

23Now, this is his command, that we believe in the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ and that we love one another, just as he commanded us to 
do. ?^So then, it is the one who keeps his commands that continues to 
have a relationship with him, and he with that person. This is how we 
know that he continues to have a relationship with us, by his Spirit, 
whom he has given to us. 


3:19 [Koi] év Toóro yvoodpeda Sti ek Tác Ande tac 
éopév, kat Eurpooder adtod tetcoper THY Kapdtav Hav, 


[Kot]. Most manuscripts read kal év ToUTw (N C Y 81 322 323 
945 1175 1241 1243 1739 1881 2298 Byz Lect its syr? cops arm eth 
slav Augustine). Others, however, omit the conjunction (A B 436 1067 
1409 1735 2344 2464 it^ ^ ^ vg cop’ y geo Clement), and still others 
read kar. €k ToUTOU (1292 1505 1611 1844 1852 2138 [syr^]). External 
evidence tends to favor the first reading, which the UBS^ upgraded to 
a “C” rating. The conjunction, if original, marked thematic continuity 
with what precedes. The fact that the thematic link is relatively weak (it 
focuses on "truth," which is not a primary topic in what precedes) may 
have led some scribes to omit it intuitively (cf. 3:13). 
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év tote. Instrumental. The antecedent of ToÓTQ is probably the 
statements in verse 18. On the rhetorical function of this expression, 
see 2:3. 

yvooópeðea. Fut mid ind 1st pl yuvóoko. It is going beyond the 
syntax to claim that the future tense points to *a moment of crisis (for 
which reassurance may be needed)" (contra Smalley, 201). Instead, 
since the antecedent of ToUT® is verse 18, the point is that if the read- 
ers love in the manner described, then they will know that they “are of 
the truth.” Given the fact that “knowing” has a high degree of intellec- 
tual self-involvement (see Miller, 428), it is not surprising to find the 
middle voice being used. Cooper (594; cited by Conrad, 8, n. 18) 
points out that the volitional nature of the future tense is what has led 
to the use of middle morphology with many verbs (see also 
“Deponency” in the Introduction). 

St. Introduces the clausal complement of yvwodueda (see also 
2:3 on OTL). 

èk Tho aAnVelac éopév. The use of a prepositional phrase, 
headed by ék, once again highlights identity. Although this is then 
another way of saying that the readers belong to God, the term 
GAnVetac does not itself refer to God (contra Westcott, 116). 

€opév. Pres act ind 1st pl elui. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 

kat. The conjunction could either introduce a second clause that is 
linked to €v ToUTw (“By this we will know that we belong to the truth 
and (by this) we will convince our heart before him”) or introduce a 
new sentence (“And we will convince our heart before him, ?°-because 
...”) that is conjoined to [Kat] €v tovT@ yvwoópeða OTL èk TIS 
aAnvetac €éouév. In the latter case, the oTt that begins verse 20 
would probably be taken as causal (see below on verse 20). The use of 
two future verbs, however, suggests that they should be viewed as par- 
allel/coordinate, thus favoring the former option. 

Eurpoodev aT0U. If the clause is read eschatologically, then 
EuTpooVev adTOD neloopev THY KAPSLAV tiv would be roughly 
synonymous with oxàpev Tappnolav . . . èv TH mopovota 
QvTO (2:28). Although the future tense of the verb neloopev may 
suggest an eschatological sense (“at the Judgment"), the use of a future 
verb (yvæoópeða) apparently to point to a (potentially) present real- 
ity in the previous clause (056 and 0142 read yivaoxopev), and the 
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similar expression apparently referring to prayer in 3:21 (see «óc 
10v Ocóv), both suggest that a strictly eschatological sense should not 
be pressed in the present context. 

Teícopev Tüv Kapdlav pov. Louw and Nida (25.166) 
argue that Te(Ow THY kapdtav is an idiom meaning, “to exhibit con- 
fidence and assurance in a situation which might otherwise cause dis- 
may or fear.” Smalley (201) renders the verb “reassure” and points to 
2 Maccabees 4:45 and Matthew 28:14 in support of this rendering (cf. 
BDAG, 791: *conciliate, pacify, set at ease/rest"). The verb, however, 
seems always to carry the sense “to convince someone to believe 
something and to act on the basis of what is recommended” (LN 
33.301). Since this makes good sense of 2 Maccabees 4:45 and 
Matthew 28:14, we should not posit a new meaning for the verb, 
though the whole expression may in fact be an idiom. 

awe(oopev. Fut act ind 1st pl wet Ow. On the meaning, see above. 

TH Kapdtav. Accusative direct object of reloopev. 

"1p Gv. Possessive genitive. 


ez $. 0x. z e ~ € , er 7 
3:20 OTL EQV kataytwýoky páv "p kapdta, STL pPEtTov 
égTiv 6 0eóg Tis Kapdias Hav Kat yuvdoKner TWAaVTE. 


The contiguous 671 clauses in this verse make the syntax difficult to 
sort out. To begin, it is important to recognize that neither of the Ott 
clauses can introduce a clausal complement (object clause) of 
Teloouey, since that verb already has a direct object (Thv kapdtav). 
(1) Some take the first 6Tt as causal and the second as introducing a 
clausal complement of an implicit verb (e.g., yLvdaoKopev): “because 
if our heart condemns (us), (we know) that God is greater than our 
heart” (cf. Burdick 274—75, Bultmann, 57). (2) A second reading 
maintains that őrt should actually be read as 6 TL, with 6 TL €&v being 
a rather emphatic way of stating that “whatever/whenever our heart 
condemns us,” we continue to have confidence in God (Smalley, 200, 
202; Westcott, 117; cf. the syntax in Mark 6:23; 1 Cor 16:2; Col 3:17). 
In this reading, the second 671 could be either causal (“we convince 
our heart before him, 2°whenever our heart condemns (us), because 
God is greater than our heart") or epexegetical (^we convince our heart 
before him, ?°whenever our heart condemns (us), that God is greater 
than our heart"). If this is the appropriate way to understand the first 
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OTU/ 6 TL, it may be appropriate to render the first clause in verse 20, 
“regardless of how our heart condemns us.” (3) A third reading takes 
both Ott clauses as epexegetical to the final clause of verse 19: “ 
convince our heart before him ?°that if our heart condemns (us), that 
God is greater than our heart.” In this reading, the second 6tt is used 
resumptively following the protasis (the second 671 is, in fact, omitted 
by A 33 pc it vg cop’? ="). Unfortunately, none of these analyses can 
be ruled out and certainty regarding the syntax of the passage remains 
elusive. 

Ott. See above. 

éav. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
Eoy). 

kaTaytwøoky. Pres act subj 3rd sg karra/yuwaoko. Subjunctive 
with éav. 

T) Gv. Possessive genitive. 

Ù kæpõíæ. Nominative subject of katoyLvaory. Although the 
force of the protasis may best be captured by translating N Kapdic, 
“conscience,” it may be appropriate either to take HULGV ý korpótor as 
an e of synecdoche (see 1:1 on at xetpec Hav), meaning 

' or to take the whole expression korroryuvook HAV "| kap- 
" as an idiomatic way of referring to *condemning oneself." 

St. See above. 

wetCav. Predicate adjective. 

€oTtv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eii. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

6 8edc. Nominative subject of éoTiv. 

Tis Kapdiac. Genitive of comparison (with pelSav). 

"1p Gv. Possessive genitive. 

kat. Epexegetical. 

"yuvéoker. Pres act ind 3rd sg 'yvvóoko. 

qr&v Tot. Neuter accusative direct object of ytvóoke. 

3:21 "Ayaryrtot, éàv ù kapdta [hav] py koroyuvóok, 
Tappyotav éxopev vpóg TOV Dedv 


’AyannrToi. Vocative (see 2:7). 
éav. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"Edv). Smalley (204) argues that the negative conditional statement, 
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EQV . . . LN KATHYLVAOK points to “a resolution of the tensions out- 
lined in vv 19-20” and should thus be rendered “if our heart no longer 
condemns us.” It is not clear from the syntax, however, that the seman- 
tics of the conditional clause should be so closely linked to verses 19- 
20. 

HKapdta [pór] pù Katey vdory. It is unclear (1) whether 
or not the original text included the bracketed pronoun, and (2) 
whether or not the verb was followed by the pronoun vju.Gv (genitive 
object of kaTawytvaokn). Some manuscripts have a single pronoun 
following kopóta (e.g., codex C), others have a single pronoun fol- 
lowing korrory.vaok' (e.g., codex A), others have pronouns in both 
positions (e.g., Byz), and still others have no pronouns at all (e.g., 
codex B). Ultimately, each variant only raises the question of whether 
the information conveyed by the pronouns is implicit or explicit. 

Ñ ka. póCot. Nominative subject of karroryuvook1). 

[np Gv]. Possessive genitive. On the textual issue, see above. 

KATRYLVAKY. Pres act subj 3rd sg karro/yuvóoko. Subjunctive 
with édv. 

TO pponotav. Accusative direct object of čxouev. On the mean- 
ing, see 2:28. 

€xopev. Pres act ind 1st pl xo. 

npòç TOV ÜcÓv. Locative, in a metaphorical sense. The use of 
this expression with Tappynolav may suggest an eschatological con- 
text (cf. 2:28), rather than a present confidence in prayer. The refer- 
ence to prayer in the following verse (cf. also 5:14), however, suggests 
that present confidence is primarily in view, particularly if the analy- 
sis of the conjunction kat (v. 22) is correct. 


NN 92. N * ^ 4 kA E] » A^ e^, ^N 
3:22 kal ô €av airGpev Aapavopev an’ AVTOD, OTL TAS 
EvVTOARS AVTOD THPODPEY Kal TA GocoTQ Évómvov adTod 
TOLOUPED. 


kat. The conjunction should probably be taken as epexegetical (so 
Strecker, 124, n. 29). 

0 éav aitépev AnpBaevoperv. The language here is similar 
to language found at a number of points in the Fourth Gospel (see, e.g., 
14:13-14; 15:7; 16:23-24). It is also worth noting that both this 
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language and the notion of voppnota (3:21) are indicative of the lan- 
guage of ideal friendship (see Culy 2002, 72-79, 216-21). 

0 éàv aitGpev. The relative clause functions as the direct object 
of AapBcvopev. 
© éav. The indefinite relative pronoun (see 2:5 on ôç . . . QV) 
serves as the accusative direct object of wit@pev. 

qiTGp.ev. Pres act subj 1st pl witéw. Subjunctive with é&v. 

AapBavoper. Pres act ind 1st pl AauBave. 

an’ ToT. Source. 

Orv. Causal. 

T&G évTOARG. Accusative direct object of Tnpobpev. 

@vTOD. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on TNG tec). 

THpODpE?D. Pres act ind 1st pl THPEw. 

TH APEGTA. Accusative direct object of vovoüpev. 

€vetiov avdtod. Locative, in a metaphorical sense. Smalley 
(206; following Westcott, 119) suggests that €vaTLOV avTOU points to 
God's “sight” or “regard,” while €unpooGev œùrto® (v. 19) focuses 
on God’s “presence.” Such a fine difference in meaning should prob- 
ably be rejected (see, e.g., Harris 2003, 163; LN 83.33). 

TOLOUMED. Pres act ind 1st pl Tovéw. 


3:23 Kat atry éoriv f] évroNi] adTod, va TLoTEvoopEV TE 
óvópoTU TOD viod adToD "Inood XpvoToU Kal cyomópev 
$ , ^ » 2 ^ * ~ 

aAANAovS, koc éOokev EvTOAY ftv. 


kat atty €oTLv. See 1:5 on Kai čotw arn. 

kal. The sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kal) and introduces a further comment on Tç évroAGg oUT00 
(3:22). 

&Ürn. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on att). The demonstrative 
pronoun is cataphoric (see 1:5 on aU), pointing forward to the (va 
clause. 

égTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

Ñ évToA1). Nominative subject (see 1:5 on abn) of éoTiv. 

@vTOD. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC Sw). Given the con- 
tent of the command, the referent must be God. 

(va. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to attn (see 1:5 on 
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ott). Any imperatival sense comes from the semantics of €vToAy 
rather than from the “va (contra Strecker, 126). 

TLoTEvowpmeD. Aor act subj 1st pl TLoTevw. Subjunctive with 
iva. The aorist tense, which may or may not be original (it appears in 
B M), portrays the act of belief as an event (completive aspect) and 
may downgrade the prominence of this proposition, presenting it as 
something that is an assumed foundation (or “background”) for the 
hortatory discourse (see “Tense, Aspect, and Mood” in the 
Introduction). If this analysis of the tense is correct, then the variant 
present tense reading TLoTeVapev (found in N A C Y 33 et al.) would 
make believing in Jesus Christ part of the exhortation, rather than 
information that is already assumed to be true. Strecker (127) argues 
that the verb xtoTe0o0Gp.ev here “is not used in the intellectual sense 
of merely ‘holding something to be true,’ but has the meaning of 
‘acknowledging.’ " 

T8 óvóparTı. The dative complement is used with TLdTEve to 
introduce the object of belief. Commenting on 1 John 2:12, Brown 
(302) suggests that “We are dealing here with a Semitic outlook where 
‘name’ stands for the very identity of the person . . ." Similarly, Brooke 
(104) maintains that the whole expression here “denotes the convic- 
tion that Christ really is that which His name implies Him to be." 

TOU vLoU. Probably possessive genitive (but see 2:5 on &UTOU). 

QUTO00. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 

*Inoov XptorTov. Genitive in apposition to Tov viod. 

QyanGpev. Pres act subj 1st pl eyandw. Subjunctive with (va. 
The present tense both portrays the love directed at fellow believers as 
a process and may help mark this proposition as part of the main hor- 
tatory line of the discourse. 

GAAAovs. Accusative direct object of &yanrâpev. 

korüdc. Introduces a comparative clause that probably further 
explains wyanGpev @AANAovs alone, rather than xtoTeUoopev 
19 OVOUATL TOU vioU avTOD 'Inoo0 XpvoToU Kal &yanrâpev 
G@AANAovG. 

€5oKev. Aor act ind 3rd sg 6(6ap. The most natural syntactic sub- 
ject would be God (see above on avTov), but the readers would have 
remembered Jesus as the one who had given the love command (on the 
blurring of reference between the Father and the Son, see “Trinitarian 
Ambiguity” in the Introduction). 
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€vToArp. Accusative direct object of £Gokev. 
H-Lv. Dative indirect object of čðwkev. 


3:24 kai 6 TPV TG EvTOARS adTOD v aITE Péver Kat 
qUT0g év ùr’ kal èv ToÓTQ yivdokopev ÓTU péver èv 
Tiptv, èk TOD «veóporrog o0 'jptv Zdaxev. 


kat. The sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kat) and introduces a further comment on vtoù (v. 23). As a 
whole, this verse provides a summary of this section and anticipates 
the next one (Larsen 1991b, 53; so also Titrud, 247). 

6 THPGY TAS évTOAGS wdTOD. The whole participial construc- 
tion, headed by the nominative 0 tTypav, serves as the subject of 
weve. On the rhetorical force of the construction, see 2:4 ond Aéyav. 

6 THPGDV. Pres act ptc masc nom sg THPEw (substantival). 

TAS évTOARG. Accusative direct object of pôv. 

QUTOU. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC konç). In terms of syn- 
tax, the most likely referent continues to be God the Father (but see 
3:23 on €SwkeV). 

év adT@ EVEL. See 2:6. It is impossible to determine whether the 
referent of wvT@ is God or Jesus Christ (see “Trinitarian Ambiguity” 
in the Introduction). 

EVEL. Pres act ind 3rd sg uévo. 

kat. Introduces a clause that is coordinate with the previous clause 
and in which the verb of the previous clause is implied. 

aróTOG. Nominative subject of an implicit évet. On the antecedent, 
see above on €v QUT MEVEL. 

a0T6. The antecedent of the second avT@ is 6 TPV Tg EVTO- 
Aas oUTOU. 

kat. The clause-initial kal marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kai) and introduces a further comment on "remaining." 

èv ToÓTQ. Instrumental. The demonstrative pronoun is cataphoric 
(see 1:5 on aUTN), pointing forward to €k ToU nveúparTtoç oU ptv 
€d5akev. On the rhetorical function of this expression, see 2:3. 

"yv éokop.ev. Pres act ind 1st pl yuvaoka. 

Ot. Introduces the clausal complement of ^y.vóokopev (see also 
2:3 on Ott). 

wéver èv "piv. This idiom, built on the verb évo, once again 
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points to continuity of relationship (see 2:6 on €v avT@ uévew). In 
this case, however, the subject of uévo is Jesus Christ or God, rather 
than the believer. 

Wévet. Pres act ind 3rd sg wévw. On the unexpressed subject, see 
above on €v avT@ puévet. 

èk TOU v veUpuorToc. Cataphoric pronouns in 1 John are typically 
followed by an epexegetical clause introduced by 6tt (see 1:5; 3:16) 
or tva (3:8). Here, the instrumental év tovtw is picked up by the 
preposition €k, probably serving as “a marker of means as constituting 
a source” (LN 89.77; contra Brown, 466, who takes it as partitive). 
The idea may, however, be that possession of the Spirit is the grounds 
(cause; so Strecker, 129) for the conclusion ('yvvóokop.ev OTL WEVEL 
év (tv) or that the readers’ knowledge of God's continuing relation- 
ship with them flows out of (source) the fact that he has given them the 
Spirit. 

ov. Genitive by attraction to ToU tveUparrog (see 2:25 on THY 
onv mv alóviov). Sometimes a relative pronoun takes the case of 
its antecedent rather than the case it would bear as a constituent of the 
relative clause (in the present instance we would expect the relative 
pronoun to be accusative as the direct object of €Swkev). This phe- 
nomenon, known as attraction, occurs a total of more than 50 times 
throughout the NT. It appears to be a stylistic device or simply an 
idiomatic usage with no pragmatic function. 

Atv. Dative indirect object of ESakev. 

€daxev. Aor act ind 3rd sg 6t6wpt. On the unexpressed subject, 
see above on €v «oT péver. In the Fourth Gospel, both the Father 
(14:26) and the Son (15:26) are the sender of the Spirit, effectively 
highlighting their absolute unity of purpose (see Culy 2002, 170— 
71). 


1 John 4:1-6 

‘Dear friends, do not trust every spirit, but test the spirits (to deter- 
mine) whether or not they are from God, since many false prophets 
have gone out into the world. ?This is how you know the Spirit that 
comes from God: every spirit that confesses that Jesus Christ has come 
as a human being is from God, ?and every spirit that does not confess 
Jesus is not from God. Indeed, this is (a spirit) from the antichrist, 
which you have heard is coming and now is already in the world. 
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“You belong to God, dear children, and you have conquered them; 
for the one who is in you is greater than the one who is in the world. 
"They belong to the world. This is why they speak from the world's 
perspective and the world listens to them. 9We belong to God. The one 
who knows God pays attention to us, the one who does not belong to 
God does not pay attention to us. By this we know the True Spirit and 
the deceptive spirit. 


4:1 ’Ayarytol, py vov mvetbpate ruoTeOere GAA SoKt- 
wavete TH TVEvpaTa el ék TOD Peod éoTLV, 6TL TONNOÙ 
Vevdorpopytar cEeAnAVIaoLv cic TOV kóopov. 


"AyatyTol. Vocative (see 2:7). The use of the vocative with an 
imperative verb following the summary statement that concludes 3:24 
provides strong evidence for a paragraph break (so Larsen 1991b, 54; 
cf. 2:1 on Texvia). Longacre (1992, 275) argues that this paragraph 
(4:1-6) constitutes the doctrinal peak of the main body of the letter (see 
also “Genre and Structure” in the Introduction). 

TVEVPEATL. Dative complement of TLoTEVETE. 

TULOT€ÜeTe. Pres act impv 2nd pl xtoTe00 (prohibition). On the 
significance of the tense and mood, see 2:15 on &yanârte and “Tense, 
Aspect, and Mood” in the Introduction. 

GAA. Introduces a strong contrast to the preceding proposition 
(see also 2:2). 

SoKipatete. Pres act impv 2nd pl Soktucsw. On the significance 
of the tense and mood, see 2:15 on &yanârte and “Tense, Aspect, and 
Mood" in the Introduction. 

TQ «veÜp.oLTQ.. Accusative direct object of 8oku dere. 

el. Introduces an indirect question. 

ék Tov Oeo. Source. 

€o7uv. Pres act ind 3rd sg elui. Neuter plural subjects characteris- 
tically take singular verbs (see Wallace, 399—400). On the loss of 
accent, see 1:5 on €oTUV. 

OTt. Causal. 

Vevdorpog ater. Nominative (masculine) subject of €&eAn- 
AóOacvv. 

é£eNqAN Oa Gur. Prf act ind 3rd pl ££&pxopau. 
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, X 7 . 
ELG TOV KOOWLOV. Locative. 


4:2 èv TovTH ywóokere TO mveüpa TOD Veod: TAY TVEDLA 
A e ay a N > va z E ^ 
© dpodoyet 'Iqooüv Xpvovóv év coapkt EAXnAVOOTA Ek ToU 
Oeo éoTtv, 


èv ToÓTQ. Instrumental. The demonstrative pronoun is cataphoric 
(see 1:5 on avn), pointing forward to the second clause. On the 
rhetorical function of this expression, see 2:3. 

"y wwóokeTe. Pres act ind 2nd pl yuvóoko. 

TÒ nveðpa. Accusative direct object of y.vóokeTe. 

Tov Oeo. Source (cf. Smalley, 221). The expression TÒ Tvea 
tov OeoU could also be rendered God's Spirit (possessive genitive). 
Either way the referent is almost certainly the Holy Spirit, with the 
context focusing on a contrast between the Spirit that comes from God 
(êk tov Oo, 4:1) and those that do not. Although the expression, 
nav Tvevwa, may imply that there are many spirits that come from 
God, the use of «Gv is conditioned by the focus on voAXoi Yevõo- 
Tpopytat (4:1), each of whom produce spirit inspired utterances. 

Tv TVEVPa. Neuter nominative subject of otw. 

0. Neuter nominative subject of 640Ao07vet. 

dpodoyel Inootv Xprotov èv capt éNqAvOóra. The 
language is very similar to 2 John 7. 

O6poAoyet. Pres act ind 3rd sg 6uoAoyéw. On the meaning, see 
2:23 on ó ópoAo'yáv. 

*Inootv XpvoTÓv. Accusative direct object of 6uoAoyet. 

év oapkt. Manner. The term oapkt is an example of synecdoche 
(see 1:1 on at xXetpec uv), meaning “human body.” 

é€AnAvd6T. Prf act ptc masc acc sg Epxouat. Accusative com- 
plement in an object-complement double accusative construction (see 
1:10 on Wevornv; contra Young, 149; see also 2 John 7 on ‘Inoovv 
Xptotov). On the distinction between the perfect participle here and 
the present participle in 2 John, see 2 John 7 on épxóuevov. 

Ek TOU Üeo0. Source. 

€GTUY. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€OTUV. 
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4:3 kal nv nveðpa 0 pù Spodroyet TOV "Iqoo0v ék Tob 

Veod o)k ÉoTuv- kal ToUTÓ éotLv TÒ TOD aVvTLxplaToOV, © 
7 ~ ~ 

arykdate Sti Zpxetar, kat viv év T kóopo Coi Ton. 


kat. The clause-initial kai marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
Kal). 

mGv nveðpæ. Nominative subject of €ottv. 

0. Neuter nominative subject of óxoAo*yet. 

Wù. Although it may simply be a solecism (cf. Porter 1992, 284), 
according to Law (396) the rare use of uý with the indicative is con- 
sistent with “classical correctness, as expressing the subjective con- 
viction of the writer that there are no exceptions to the statement he is 
making." He goes on, following Westcott (142), to suggest that 
Polycarp's quotation of this text in Phil 7.1 illustrates that this is how 
he understood the construction: lag yap óc v yr ópoAoy« 
'Iqgotv Xpvoróv Ev oapkt éXqAvOévat, AVTLXPLOTOG otw. 
While it is questionable whether Polycarp was quoting or even allud- 
ing to this particular text, it is not unlikely that he used II&c óc av LH 
O|.oAo'y'j as an equivalent of © pù ópoAo*yet. 

6podoryet. Pres act ind 3rd sg óuoAo*yéc. On the meaning, see 
2:23 on ó ópoAo'yáv. 

TOv "Iqo00v. Accusative direct object of 6uoAoyet. Although the 
verb can focus on expressing one’s allegiance to either a person or a 
proposition (LN 33.274), and the use of the direct object without a 
complement (cf. 4:2) points to confessing allegiance to Jesus as a per- 
son, given the context, Tov 'Iooüv may well be an elliptical reference 
to the participial content of the confession: Insotv Xpvovóv év 
gapki EAnAVOOT. This is the way that many scribes appear to have 
understood the text. The range of textual variants at this point in the 
text simply reflects a question of whether information is explicit or 
implicit, with no change in meaning. 

Ek TOU Üeo0. Source. 

ÉgTUv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ci. On the movement of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

kat TOUTÓ. The use of kai here to mark thematic continuity (see 
1:2 on kat) suggests that TO TOU &vTUXpCoTov and m&v nveðpa ð 
uN OpoAoyet TOV "Inootv are coreferential. 

TOUTÓ. Nominative subject (see 1:5 on arr) of €ovtv. The sec- 
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ond accent comes from the enclitic €otuv (see 1:5 on otw). The 
antecedent is x&v TVEDPLA. 

TÒ. The neuter nominative singular article functions as a nominal- 
izer (see 2:13 on Tov &T &pxfic), in this case changing the genitive 
substantive TOU @vTLXpLoTov into a predicate nominative substantive. 

TOU avTLXploToV. Source. The use of the nominalized expres- 
sion makes it clear that the writer is not saying that the spirit is the 
antichrist (cf. o0T6¢ EoTLV Ó &VTÍXPLOTOÇ, 2:22), but rather that such 
spirits come from the antichrist. The construction is probably intended 
to highlight the contrast between Tò (nveðua) 100 &vTUxptoTov and 
10 mveüpa TOD Oeo0 (4:2). 

0. If the örı clause serves as a clausal complement of Gknkóorre, 
then the relative pronoun would have to be taken as an accusative of 
reference. The weaker alternative is to take the relative pronoun as 
the accusative direct object of @kykoOate and the Ott clause as 
epexegetical. 

&knkóare. Prf act ind 2nd pl akovw. 

07. Introduces the clausal complement (indirect discourse) of 
akmkóorTe (but see above on ô). 

ÉoxeTat. Pres mid ind 3rd sg €pxouae. On the voice, see 2:18 
and *Deponency" in the Introduction. 

év TG Kéope. Locative. 

égTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eii. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 


€ ~ > ~ ^5 , N z. * 
4:4 bpets èk ToU Veo cote, rekvío, KAL VEVLKHKATE wd- 
7 a ~ 
Tovcs, OTL petvav éoviv ó év bptv i 6 ev 76 Koopa. 


bpetc. The explicit nominative subject pronoun sharpens the con- 
trast between the readers and TÒ 100 @VTLXpLoToOU (4:3). 

ék TOU eod éoTe. On the meaning of this expression, see 3:10 
on €oTtv èk Tov Oeo. 

€oTe. Pres act ind 2nd pl cipt. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€0TUV. 

TEKVLM. Vocative (cf. 2:1). The use of the vocative here, along with 
the shift in subject, marks the beginning of a new paragraph. 

vevikýkarTe. Prf act ind 2nd pl vua. As elsewhere in Johannine 
literature, the reader is left to determine the precise nature of the action 
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associated with vukdw (“to win a victory over”; LN 39.57) through 
reference to the context of the statement and/or the readers’ circum- 
stances. “Conquering” the false prophets (Wevdorpopytat, 4:1) and 
the spirits who inspire them (Tà TvevMaTa, 4:1-3) would apparently 
involve recognizing their origin and choosing to reject them if they do 
not “confess (that) Jesus (Christ has come in human form)” (4:2, 3) 
and are thus not “from God” (êk tot 9€o0, 4:1, 3). 

avtotc. Accusative direct object of vevurnkate. The antecedent 
is Vevóonpoqt| Tat, who have been the focus of attention in 4:1-3. 

Ott. Causal. 

wetCav. Predicate adjective. 

€oTtv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eii. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo Tu. 

6 év bptv. The article functions as a nominalizer (see 2:13 on 
10v), changing the locative prepositional phrase into the nominative 
subject of €oTL.v. It may be possible to read this expression and the one 
below as relational idioms (see 2:5 on €v avT@). 

6 èv TG kóopo. The article functions as a nominalizer (see 2:13 
on Tov), changing the locative prepositional phrase (but see above on 
ò €v piv) into the nominative subject of an implicit éoTiv. 


4:5 adtotl èk ToU Kdopov ciatv, ÒLA TODTO ÈK ToU KÓOpOV 
5 ` A 
AQAoBaLy KaL ó kóopoç AVTGY Gkobct. 


avtotl. The explicit nominative subject pronoun highlights the 
contrast between the readers who are €k tov Seov (4:4) and those 
who are €k Tov KÓOpOV. 

èk ToU kóopov. Source/Origin (but see 2:19 on rjoav èž; cf. 
2:16). Here, the expression strongly associates the referents with the 
enemy of God (6 €v TG KkÓo[u9; 4:4). 

elotv. Pres act ind 3rd pl eipi. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

Óuà Toro. Causal. The demonstrative pronoun is anaphoric (con- 
trast 3:1), pointing back to the proposition avTol ék 700 kógpov cel- 
oív. Their status as those who are of the world has two results, which 
are introduced by óuX To010. 

ék TOU kóopov. Lit. “from the world." 

AXaNoUovv. Pres act ind 3rd sg Acro. 
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kal. The conjunction is coordinate, introducing a second result of 
the proposition avTol Ek ToU kóopov eLotv. 

6 kóopoç. Nominative subject of covet. 

QdT&v. Genitive object of kover. 

akovet. Pres act ind 3rd pl dkovw. Here, “to believe something 
and to respond to it on the basis of having heard” (LN 31.56) or “to lis- 
ten or pay attention to a person, with resulting conformity to what is 
advised or commanded” (LN 36.14). 


4:6 wpetco ék Tod Veo éopev, 6 yuvóokov Tov Vedv 
GKOVEL TGV, Og odk ZoTLV k TOD eo odK AkovEL "pv. 
èk TOUTOV YLVGOKOMEV TO TveÜpo Tfjg aAnVELaS kal TO 
nve pa TiS TAVIS. 


Wets. The explicit nominative subject pronoun highlights the 
contrast between those who are €k ToU Kóoptov (4:5) and those who 
are €k TOU Oeo (perhaps simply the writer in this case; see also 4:4). 

ék TOD 0eoU éap.ev. On the meaning of this expression, see 3:10 
on éo1tv èk ToU OeoU. The relational language in this case serves to 
bolster the authority of the writer by implying that some others are not 
*of God." 

éopev. Pres act ind 1st pl cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€OTUV. 

6 yvvóGkov. Pres act ptc masc nom sg YLV@okw (substantival). 
The participial construction, 6 "y.vóokaGv TOv ÜcÓv, serves as the 
nominative subject of &Kkoúe. 

10v ev. Accusative direct object of yuvóokov. 

QKoer. Pres act ind 3rd sg @kovw. On the meaning, see 4:5. 

T Gv. Genitive object of @kovet. 

Oc otk ~oTLW ék ToU Deod. The “headless” relative clause 
clause (see 1:1 on “O . . . 0) functions as the subject of ckovet. 

Oc. Nominative subject of €oTv. 

Zot èk Tod Oeo. On the meaning of this expression, see 3:10 
on €oTw èk Tov ÜeoU. 

ÉgTUv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the movement of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 

akovel. Pres act ind 3rd sg @kovw. On the meaning, see 4:5. 

ii Gv. Genitive object of @kovet. 
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èk TovToV. The demonstrative pronoun is anaphoric. Here, the 
preposition is “a marker of means as constituting a source” (LN 
89.77). 

"yuvéokop.ev. Pres act ind 1st pl yiva@okw. There is probably a 
shift from an exclusive “we” in the first part of this verse (npetg . . . 
€opeVv) to an inclusive first plural referent here. 

TÒ nveðpa. Accusative direct object of ywaokopev. 

TiS GAnVetac. Attributive genitive. 

Tis TAY YG. Attributive genitive. 


1 John 4:7-10 

7Dear friends, let us love one another, because love comes from God 
and everyone who loves has been born of God and knows God. ®The 
one who does not love does not know God; for God is love. ?This is 
how the love of God was revealed among us: God sent his one and 
only Son into the world so that we might live through him. !°This is 
love: not that we have loved God but that he loved us and sent his Son 
as the means by which our sins are dealt with. 


4:7 AyannToi, eyanGpev aXN(Novc, OTL Å ayaTyH €x ToO 
9eo0 orty, kal Tas 6 yanv ék TOD Peod yeyévvyTat 
kal yivdoner Tov Oeóv. 


Longacre maintains that the second ethical peak of the letter begins 
here and continues through 4:21. He argues that the second paragraph 
(4:11-21) is a paraphrase of the first, a phenomenon that is a common 
feature of peaks (Longacre 1992, 279-80; see also “Genre and 
Structure” in the Introduction). 

" Avyormq rot. Vocative (see 2:7). 

QyaTEWEV. Pres act subj 1st pl c-yandw. Hortatory subjunctive. 

GAAAovs. Accusative direct object of &yanrâpev. 

Orv. Causal. 

T] Gym. Nominative subject of otuv. 

Ek TOU DeEod. Source. 

otuv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
oT. 

T&S ó yanv. Nominative subject of yeyévvnTtar. On the 
rhetorical force of vá with an articular participle, see 2:23 on xác 0 
Gpvovpevoc. 
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6 QyaTGv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg wyaTcw (substantival or 
attributive; see 2:23 on ác 6 &pvoúpevoç). 

èk TOD Veod yeyévvyTar. See 3:9 on Ek 700 Oeo. 

yeyévvyrtaL. Prf pass ind 3rd sg yevvcw. 

"yuvéoker. Pres act ind 3rd sg ywaoka. 

10v Ücóv. Accusative direct object of yuvóoket. 


4:8 6 ui &yomóv oùk Éyvo Tov Vedv, STL 0 Ocócg AyaTH 
éotiv. 
6... yanGv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg wyamce (substanti- 
val). Nominative subject of &yvo. 

éyvo. Aor act ind 3rd sg 'yvvóoko. 

Tov Ücóv. Accusative direct object of &yvo. 

Orv. Causal. 

6 8edc. Nominative subject (1:5 on ó Vedc) of éottv. 

Gyan. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on 6 Sedc). 

égív. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 


2 n d $ ra ba kA f: A Le n1 ba ~ [24 
4:9 èv TobTH Epavepddy ý yár ToU Veod év uiv, Str 
TOV vióv adTOD TOV povoyevi ATéEDTAAKEV 6 0eóg eig TOV 
kócp ov (va Showpev bv’ adtod. 


èv tovT®. Instrumental. The demonstrative pronoun is cata- 
phoric (see 1:5 on aUTN), pointing forward to the örı clause. On the 
rhetorical function of this expression, see 2:3. 

éqarvepó. Aor pass ind 3rd sg pavepdw. The verb could con- 
ceivably be viewed as middle here (see “Deponency” in the 
Introduction; cf. BDAG, 1048). 

T] aya. Nominative subject of epavepadn. 

Tov eoD. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC toic). 

év iptv. Locative (probably “among us” rather than “within us”; 
so Burdick, 320; Smalley, 240; contra Brooke, 119; Brown, 516). 

OTL TOV viðv adtod TOV povoyery ATEéOTAAKEV 6 
Qeóg eig TOV kógpov. Several features of the tL clause lend 
it special prominence: (1) the cataphoric demonstrative pronoun 
(Toto) focuses attention on the rı clause (cf. Anderson and 
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Anderson, 43); (2) the direct object is fronted (see 1:5 on okoTiq); and 
(3) the perfect tense is used rather than the aorist. 

OTt. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to ToUT® (see 1:5 on 
OTL). 

10v vióv . . . TOV povo^yevij. Accusative direct object of 
&néotaNkev. On its position, see above. The term povoyevńç, has 
frequently been read as *only begotten" under the influence of the 
KJV, implying that the focus is on being the only son. As many have 
noted, however, the adjective focuses on unique status rather than 
unique ancestry ("pertaining to what is unique in the sense of being the 
only one of the same kind or class"; LN 58.52). Thus Abraham's son 
Isaac may be described as povoyevńç (Heb 11:17), as the unique son 
of the promise, even though Abraham had another son (Ishmael). 

QUTO00. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels" in the Introduction). 

&néortaæNkev. Prf act ind 3rd sg àmooTéA o. On the tense, see 
above on OTL TOV viðv . . . TOV KÓOpOV. 

6 8edc. Nominative subject of &néotaNkev. 

cig TOV kóop.ov. Locative. 

(va. Introduces a purpose clause. 

Shooper. Aor act subj 1st pl £o. Subjunctive with (va. 

bv adtod. Intermediate agent. The antecedent is TOV viòv. 


4:10 èv tovTe éoTiv Å ayaTy, ovx STL hpets HyaTHKa- 
pev tov Yedv GAN STL adTOg Wycmmoev yao Kat 
améatevvev TOv vióv adtod LAaopov Tepl TGV APAPTLOV 
Hav. 


èv ToÓTQ. Reference. The demonstrative pronoun is cataphoric 
(see 1:5 on ain), pointing forward to the 671 clause. On the rhetori- 
cal function of this expression, see 2:3. 

éoTtv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo Tuv. 

f] Gym. Nominative subject of éoTiv. 

67. Introduces two conjoined clauses that are epexegetical to 
100TQ and provide both negative and positive formulations of love 
(see 1:5 on Ott). 

Tete. The explicit nominative subject pronoun marks the primary 
point of contrast between the two clauses (peg vs. wvTOC). 
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HyawyKaper. Prf act ind 1st pl &yanr&w. Although the external 
support for the perfect (B Y 322 323 945 1241 1739 2298 eth) is more 
limited than support for the aorist YyaTroapev (NX! A 048" 33 814 
436 1067 1175 1243 1292 1409 1505 1611 1735 1844 1852 1881 2138 
2344 2464 Byz [K L] Lect arm geo slav Philo-Carpsia), the aorist can 
perhaps be accounted for as assimilation to the following aorist forms 
(Metzger, 645). 

TÓv Ücóv. Accusative direct object of ryyormákamiev. 

QGAN'. Introduces a proposition that contrasts with the preceding 
one (see also 2:2). 

&ùròç. Nominative subject of "yd moev (see also above on 
nei E 

Nyatyoev. Aor act ind 3rd sg ayataw. 

Hes. Accusative direct object of »ydmmoev. 

améotevAev. Aor act ind 3rd sg à'mooTéAAo. 

TOV vióv. Accusative direct object of &néoterNev. 

QUTOU. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 

iAaopov. Accusative complement in an object-complement dou- 
ble accusative construction (see 1:10 on evornv). On the meaning, 
see 2:2. 

nepi T&v paptr. Reference. 

WGv. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC Yone). 


1 John 4:11-21 

! Dear friends, if God has loved us in this way, then we in turn ought 
to love one another. ?No one has ever seen God. If we love one 
another God continues to have a relationship with us and his love has 
reached its goal in us. This is how we know that we continue to have 
a relationship with him and he with us: he has given us a portion of his 
Spirit. 

4Now, we have seen and testify that the Father sent the Son as 
Savior of the world. "Whoever confesses that Jesus is the Son of God, 
God continues to have a relationship with that person, and he with 
God. !*And we have come to know and to believe the love that God 
has for us. 

God is love, and the one who continues loving continues to have a 
relationship with him, and God continues to have a relationship with 
that person. "This is how love has reached its goal among us: we will 
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have confidence on the day of judgment because just as he is (in this 
world) so also we are in this world. 

18There is no fear where there is love. On the contrary, perfect love 
drives out fear, because fear has (anticipated) punishment (in mind). 
So, the one who has fear has not reached the goal in the matter of love. 
19We love because he first loved us. 

?o]f anyone says, “I love God,” and (yet) hates his brother or sister, 
he is a liar. For the one who does not love his brother or sister, whom 
he has seen, is not able to love God, whom he has not seen. ?! And we 
have this command from him: the one who loves God must also love 
his brother and sister. 


4:11 'AyamwWToG, el oUreg ó Oeóg Wyommqoev "uóc, Kat 
jets ó«ecNopuev GAN(ANovc dyomáv. 


" Avyomq Tot. On the meaning, see 2:7. The use of the vocative sug- 
gests a paragraph break (cf. 2:1 on Texvta; so Longacre 1992, 
275-76). 

el. Introduces a first class condition (cf. 3:13). 

6 Oeóg. Nominative subject of "yd mmoev. 

Try eim oev. Aor act ind 3rd sg wyaTao. 

Ws. Accusative direct object of Ny&nnoev. 

Tipetc. The explicit nominative subject pronoun serves to help 
highlight the necessary connection between the actions of God and the 
actions of the readers. 

óq«eíXop.ev. Pres act ind 1st pl óe(Xo. On the semantics and 
rhetorical significance of this verb, see 2:6 on dyetAet (cf. Longacre 
1992, 276). 

GAAAovs. Accusative direct object of &yanâv. 

Q^yormv. Pres act inf «yarda (complementary). 


b * N £ L4 e , ~ 
4:12 Qeóv oddelg TaTOTE TEDERTAL. EQV AYATAPEV 
> Ud € N 2 € ~ E N € 5, Á kl Meo. 
GAAS, ó Beds Ev Nutr péver kal 7| yry AVTOV Ev 
Tiptv TereAevopév eoTiv. 


Vedv odbbelo THTOTE TeÜCaor rat. The author does not actu- 
ally identify the significance of this statement until verse 20. 

Ücóv. Accusative direct object of teVéaTa. 

ovdetc. Nominative subject of te0éatau. 
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teVEwTar. Prf mid ind 3rd sg Secouat. On the voice, see 1:1 on 
eVeanoapeda. 

éav. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"Eqv). 

QyanTGpev. Pres act subj 1st pl &yanrá&w. Subjunctive with éav. 

GAAAovs. Accusative direct object of @yaTapev. 

6 8edc. Nominative subject of évet. 

èv tv uévev. See 2:6 on €v avTg uévew. 

EVEL. Pres act ind 3rd sg uévo. 

f] Gym. Nominative subject of éov(v. 

@vTov. The genitive case could be taken as either subjective or 
objective. Given the semantics of TeAetóo and the fact that God is the 
agent of wévet, the case should most likely be viewed as subjective (so 
Brooke, 120; Brown, 521; Harris 2003, 190; contra Dodd, 113). 
Wendland (28), however, argues that this may well be an example of 
intentional ambiguity, or “semantic density,” on the part of the author. 
Such ambiguity would be a literary rather than syntactic category, and 
should not be confused with the questionable label *plenary genitive" 
(see, e.g., Wallace, 119-21). 

€v ptr. Locative. Porter (1989, 468) notes the ambiguity in the 
syntax: If €v Hiv “modifies the subject [7 aya avtod], the 
understanding is that God abides in us and ‘his love in us’ is in a state 
of completion. If the locative completes the Participle and the con- 
struction is periphrastic, it means that God abides in us and his love is 
in a state of completion in us” (italics mine). The latter is more likely 
given the parallel construction that precedes. 

TETENELOPEVY. Prf mid ptc fem nom sg TeAELOw (perfect 
periphrastic; see 1:4 on vexAnpopévn). On the voice and semantics, 
see 2:5 on TETEAELWTAL. 

égív. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 


4:3 "Ev ToóTQ yvwóokopev OT ev adTG wévopev kat 
avtog év hptv, OTe ék TOD TvEvPaATOS adTOD 5édoKEV 
rad 

qtr. 


èv ToÓTQ. Instrumental. The demonstrative pronoun is cataphoric 
(see 1:5 on aU), pointing forward to the second 67 clause. On the 
rhetorical function of this expression, see 2:3. 
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"yuvéokop.ev. Pres act ind 1st pl yuvóoko. 

Ott. Introduces the clausal complement of y.vóokopev (see also 
2:3 on OTL). 

èv adTG pévopev. See 2:6 on èv abt pévew. 

wévoper. Pres act ind 1st pl péva. 

kat. Introduces a clause that is coordinate with the previous clause 
and in which the verb of the previous clause is implied. 

&œùròç. Nominative subject of an implicit wéveu. 

èv Wty. The verb (uévet) is implied. On the meaning, see 2:6 on 
èv AUT@ uévew. 

Ott. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to TOUT (see 1:5 on 
OTL). 

Èk TOU mveóporroc. The syntax of this verse is similar to but dis- 
tinct from 3:24 (kal EV TOUTH YLVAGKOPMEV OTL uve EV Nuty, ék 
100 TVEÚATOÇ 00 HELV &bokev). In 3:24, we had the unusual case 
of a cataphoric demonstrative pronoun being picked up by the prepo- 
sition èk rather than the usual epexegetical dtu clause. Here, though 
the choice of words is almost identical, the syntax (and thus semantics) 
is not. The fact that the verb SiS is not part of a relative clause in 
this case forces us to take the preposition €k as denoting source or 
more likely as partitive (so Moule, 72). English readers may tend to 
react against the rendering “a portion of his Spirit," since our logical 
minds ask how the Holy Spirit can be divided. Commenting on 
Pauline pneumatology, however, Fee (864) rightly points out that 
*Paul does not see life in the Spirit as the result of a single experience 
of the Spirit at conversion. The Spirit is the key to all of Christian life, 
and frequently Paul implies there are further, ongoing appropriations 
of the Spirit’s empowering.” Such theology probably stands behind 
John's use of the partitive construction here as well. His point, then, is 
that his readers' present experience of the Spirit, partial though it may 
be, provides evidence of their continuing relationship with God. 

QtUTOU. Possessive genitive. 

OéOckev. Prf act ind 3rd sg lopu. 

HLv. Dative indirect object of 5é5akev. 


4:14 kai uet Teðeúpeða Kal porprvpobpev STi 6 Ta- 
THO ATEGTAAKED TOV viðv GwTHPA TOU kócpuov. 


kat. If the use of a sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity 
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(see 1:2 on kat; cf. 4:16), then “remaining” in him also entails contin- 
uing to make known the Gospel message: 6 TATP ATEGTAAKEV TOV 
vióv OWTHPA ToU KOoPoD. 

pete. The explicit nominative subject pronoun lends further 
prominence to the statement that follows. 

teVecpeda. Prf mid ind 1st pl Secouat. On the voice, see 1:1 
on €VeaodpeSa. The use of the perfect tense lends special promi- 
nence, once again, to the eyewitness experience and testimony of the 
writer. For more on the significance of the tense and number, see 1:1 
on &knkóapev. 

Laptupobper. Pres act ind 1st pl waptvpéw. For more on the 
significance of the tense and number, see 1:1 on &knkóapev. 

O7v. Introduces the clausal complement (indirect discourse) of 
HopTupouper. 

ó TATÀP. Nominative subject of &néotaNkev. 

aTéoTaAkev. Prf act ind 3rd sg dwooTéANw. 

TOV vLOV. Accusative direct object of aTéoTAAKED. 

OTe. The noun could be viewed as accusative in apposition to 
TOV viv, or better as the accusative complement in an object-comple- 
ment double accusative construction (see 1:10 on yeúotnv; so also 
Young, 17). 

TOU kógpov. Objective genitive (see 1:1 on THC yone). 


4:15 öç éav ópoħoyńoy à ote Tyoovc éativ 6 vióg Tod 
Veod, ó Vedo év adbTG péver kat adtog év TG VEG. 


öç édv 6WoAoyHoy STL Insotc eat iv 6 vióg Tod dco. 
The relative clause functions as the topic (see 1:1) of what follows, 
which will be picked up with the resumptive demonstrative pronoun 
QUTÓ. 

Oc Qv. The indefinite relative pronoun (see 2:5 ong . . . QV) 
serves as the nominative subject of óuoñoyńon. 

óp.oNo^ qo. Aor act subj 3rd sg ó.oAo*yéo. On the meaning, see 
2:23 on ó ópoAoyáv. 

Ot. Introduces the clausal complement (direct or indirect dis- 
course) of poo yon. 

*Iyoovc. Nominative subject (see 2:22 on Ingots). 

otuv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€0TUV. 
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6 vidc. Predicate nominative (see 2:22 on Inoovc). 

TOU Oeo. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories 
and Labels” in the Introduction). 

6 8edc. Nominative subject of évet. 

èv adT@ éve. See 2:6 on év aÙT uévew. 

péveL. Pres act ind 3rd sg uévo. 

kat. Introduces a clause that is coordinate with the previous clause 
and in which the verb of the previous clause is implied. 

atc. Nominative subject of an implicit évet. 

év TG Ücà. The verb (évet) is implied. On the meaning, see 2:6 
on €v ùt pévew. 


4:16 kat pets eyvarapev kat TETLOTEVKAPEV Tiv 
d'ydmwv, Tv Éxet ó Ved é év ptv. 'O 9eóc ayann éoriv, 
ko ó uévov ev Ti dyaTy cv 16 Veg pever kat 6 Iedc 
èv ÙT péver. 


The syntax of the first part of this verse is closely parallel to 4:14. 

kat. If the use of a sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity 
(see 1:2 on kat; cf. 4:14), then “confessing” Jesus or “remaining” in 
him also entails bearing witness to and living out the love of God. 

Wet. The explicit nominative subject pronoun, along with the 
perfect verbs, lends prominence to this statement (see also “Tense, 
Aspect, and Mood” in the Introduction). 

èyvókapev. Prf act ind 1st pl yuvdoKe. 

TETLOTEVKQPED. Prf act ind 1st pl TLoTEV. 

Tüv Geyer qv. Accusative direct object of the conjoined verb 
phrase €VVOKQUEV kat TETLOTEUKQED. 

ijv. Accusative direct object of Éxet. 

Éxev. Pres act ind 3rd sg éxo. 

6 Oeóc. Nominative subject of éxeu. 

év "pv. The function of the prepositional phrase is difficult to 
determine. Most take it as referring to the object of God's love, but this 
does not conform to any typical use of the preposition. It is probably 
better to take the preposition as denoting “reference/respect” (though 
a smooth English translation will probably require for"). The choice 
of €v was probably dictated by stylistic concerns, in anticipation of the 
threefold use of the preposition at the end of the verse. 

“O 9eóc. Nominative subject (see 1:5 on 6 Oeóc) of éoiv. 
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Gyan. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on 6 Sedc). 

éottv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 

ó uévov èv TH Gd. The use of évet highlights continu- 
ity of state (cf. 2:10). Here, where u.évetv is used with a non-personal 
referent (cf. 2:6 on év aUT@ pévetv), the sense is to “continue lov- 
ing." The whole participial construction, headed by the nominative ó 
uévav, serves as the subject of uéveu. 

6 uévov. Pres act ptc masc nom sg péva (substantival). 

èv TQ VEG péver kal 6 Vedco év adT|E péver. On the 
meaning of the idiom, see 2:6 on €v QUT@ uéveuw. 

wéve. Pres act ind 3rd sg péva. 

6 8edc. Nominative subject of évet. 

wéve. Pres act ind 3rd sg uévo. 


kl L4 ¥ € 3$. z 5 e ~ [24 
4:17 èv ToUTO TETEAELMTAL HY yann PED HAV, tvo 
Tappyotav éxopev ev TH pép tic Kploews, FTL 
kadac Éékctvóg éorwv kal "etc eopev ev TG Kdop@ 
LA 
TOUT. 


èv ToÓTQ. Instrumental (but see below). The demonstrative pro- 
noun could be either anaphoric or cataphoric (see 1:5 on aUTn). If it is 
anaphoric (so Brown, 527; Harris 2003, 196-97; Marshall, 223, n. 17; 
Westcott, 157), the point would be that through God continuing in 
relationship with the believer (6 Deòç Ev o TG u€vev; 4:16), and per- 
haps through the believer continuing in relationship with God (êv 7G 
9eà pévev; 4:16) and continuing to live a life of love (0 pévov èv 
TH yam; 4:16), love has been brought to maturity among the read- 
ers. In favor of this view is the fact that the logic in this reading mir- 
rors the statement made in 4:12: €av ayatGpev GAAAovG, 6 Beds 
EV "iptv LEVEL kal | aya AVTOD Ev itv TeTEACL@PEVN o- 
Tiv. If, on the other hand, the demonstrative pronoun is taken as cat- 
aphoric, it could point forward to either the (va clause or the ott 
clause. The semantics of the verse, however, appear to rule out con- 
necting €v ToUTw to the (va clause (contra Anderson and Anderson, 
43; Brooke, 124; Bultmann, 72, n. 1). As Brown (526) notes, it is dif- 
ficult to unravel the logic of love having reached perfection in some- 
thing that has not yet occurred. While the logical quandary may be 
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minimized if év ToÓTQ means “in this” rather than “by this" (thus, 
given the fact that the readers have confidence presently, love has been 
perfected among them), the focus on future (èv TH pép TÇ 
KpLoeac) rather than present confidence argues against this reading. 
The final option connects èv TovT® to the following Ott clause (so 
Schnackenburg, 222), a pattern that occurs frequently in 1 John (e.g., 
1:5; 3:16; 4:9, 10, 13). The primary argument against this reading is 
that the 67 clause does not immediately follow the clause of which èv 
100TQ is a part. The intervening tva clause is where it is, however, to 
make clear that confidence on judgment day is closely linked to the 
perfection in view. 

tetTeAetwtoat. Prf mid ind 3rd sg teAeLow. On the voice and 
semantics, see 2:5. 

T] "yd. Nominative subject of 1ereAeCorat. 

we? "Gv. Association. Harris (2003, 197) may be correct in 
viewing the statement that love is perfected with us as a reference to 
“our actions in loving our fellow believers.” 

(vao. Likely introduces a result clause but could be epexegetical 
(see above on év T0019). The relationship between mature or perfect 
love and freedom from fear of judgment will be fleshed out in 4:18. 

mo ppnotav. Accusative direct object of €xapev. On the mean- 
ing, see 2:28. 

€xopev. Pres act subj 1st pl éxw. Subjunctive with tva. 

év Ti pép. Temporal. 

Tis Kploewe. “The day of judgment" refers to “the day when God 
judges people." 

OTt. The function of the 67t clause is either epexegetical (with a 
cataphoric €v TOUT) or causal (with an anaphoric ToUTG; see above). 
The point of the clause is that love has been perfected among the read- 
ers through their continuing presence in this world, just as Jesus was 
present in the world as love incarnate (cf. Larsen 1990a, 4). 

ka aac. Introduces a comparison. 

éketvdc. Nominative subject of €oTv. The second accent comes 
from the enclitic €otvv (see 1:5 on otw). The referent is Jesus Christ 
(see also 2:6). 

€GTUY. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€oTUV. The predicate, Ev 78 KOOL TOUTE, is left implicit until the 
second part of the comparative construction. 
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peT. Nominative subject of €opev. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 
on €oTU. The explicit subject pronoun helps highlight the contrast 
that is being drawn between “him” (€ketvdc) and “us.” 

év TG K6opw TOUTE. Locative. 


4:18 pdBoc odk Zot èv TT yann GAN Å veNeCo yam 
I. L4 by X e^ € z 5 » * N 
€£o BÆNNeL TOV póßov, OTL 6 póßoç KOAGOLD Éxev, ó ðè 
poßoúpevoç où TeTEAElwrar év TT aya. 


póßoç. Nominative subject of éotv. 

€otwv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ci. On the movement of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 

èv Tq aya. Reference/Respect. 

AN’. Introduces a strong contrast (see also 2:2). 

Ñ TeAEla &yænrn. Nominative subject of &AXet. 

BoAAeL. Pres act ind 3rd sg G&ÀAo. 

TOv póßov. Accusative direct object of B&AAEL. 

Orv. Causal. 

6 póßoç KéAwouv Éxev. Lit. “fear has punishment,” i.e., fear 
stems from an expectation of judgment. 

6 póßoç. Nominative subject of éxeu. 

KOAQOLD. Accusative direct object of éxeu. 

6... poBobpmevoc. Pres mid ptc masc nom sg poßéopar (sub- 
stantival). Nominative subject of teteAelwtat. Though typically 
parsed as middle/passive deponent, the form should probably be taken 
as a true middle (see *Deponency" in the Introduction), as is common 
with verbs that describe an emotional state (cf. Miller, 428). 

tTetTeAetwtoat. Prf mid ind 3rd sg teAeLow. On the voice and 
semantics, see 2:5. 

év TH G"yd. Reference/Respect. 


4:19 pet a"yomópev, OTL arürÓg TEGTOS yaTYGED Hpac. 


Tipetc. The explicit nominative subject pronoun helps highlight 
the contrast between those who fear (6 poBovpevoc, v. 18) and those 
who have been perfected in love (teTeAELaTat Ev TH WaT, v. 18). 

QyaTGpeEv. Pres act ind 1st pl &yanr&w. The direct object, which 
could be God, others, or both, is left implicit. 

Ste. Causal. 
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atc. Nominative subject of yyatnoev. 
Try eim oev. Aor act ind 3rd sg eyaTao. 
Hes. Accusative direct object of Ny&nnoev. 


4:20 édv tic etry OTL "Ayo Tov 0cóv kal TOV adEAGOV 
avTod prof, VevaTys ċoriv: ó yap pÀ ayant Tov adeA—ov 
avTod Ov Edspakev, TOV Vedv Ov oUx Edpakev od SivaTAL 
Ayar. 


éav. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"EQv). 

Tuc. Nominative subject of ciny . . . ko . . . [uod 

etry. Aor act subj 3rd sg Néyw. Subjunctive with édv. 

tv. Introduces direct discourse. 

"Aya. Pres act ind 1st sg yango. 

Tov ev. Accusative direct object of Ayan. 

kat. Although a smooth English translation may use “but,” given 
the semantic contrast between Ayan Tov Sedov and 10v adeApov 
QUTOU proÑ, the conjunction is coordinate and links toñ to the main 
verb (et). 

TOV MdEAPODV. Accusative direct object of Lo. On the mean- 
ing, see 2:9. 

QUT00. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 

uroi. Pres act subj 3rd sg wLoéw. Subjunctive with é&v. 

Veo. Predicate nominative. 

égTív. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

. Pi] ayaTGv Tov GdEAPOV AVTOD OV éópakev. The 

whole participial construction, headed by the nominative ó . 
Q'yomáv, serves as the subject of Svvata. On the rhetorical force of 
the construction, see 2:4 on 0 Aéyav. 

yap. Causal (but see 2:19 on yap). 

ó.  RYATAD. Pres act ptc masc nom sg ayonca (substantival). 

TÓv ' dóeNgóv. Accusative direct object of a/yormàv. On the 
meaning, see 2:9. 

QUTOU. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels" in the Introduction). 

Ov. Accusative direct object of €ópaev. 
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éó poker. Prf act ind 3rd sg opdto. 

Tov Ücóv. Accusative direct object of @yanav. This noun 
phrase, which is part of an infinitival clause, is fronted (see 1:5 on oko- 
Tia) to place it in focus. 

Ov. Accusative direct object of €ópaev. 

éó poker. Prf act ind 3rd sg opdto. 

SvvaTat. Pres mid ind 3rd sg õúvapar. On the voice, see 3:9 and 
“Deponency” in the Introduction. 

&yanróâv. Pres act inf yanda (complementary). 


A ré x 3 e Y $ , 7 A c 3 

4:21 Kal TRUTHVY Tv EvToAH Éxopev AT’ avToU, va Ó 
^ ^N N ~ N ^N XN ^ 
AyaTav TOV 0eóv yang kat TOv aóeNpóv adTOD. 


kal. The sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kal) and introduces a further comment on the topic of love. 

TRUTHY THY EVTOAP. Accusative direct object of €xouev. The 
demonstrative pronoun is cataphoric (see 1:5 on aU), pointing for- 
ward to the (vq clause. 

€xopev. Pres act ind 1st pl xo. 

an’ QUTOÜU. Source. 

(vee. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to TaUTHY THY €v- 
ToANp. 

6 @yamGv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg &yanráw (substantival). 
The participial construction, 6 @yaTav TOv Üeóv, serves as the sub- 
ject of &yang. 

Tov ev. Accusative direct object of d&nyormav. 

aya. Pres act subj 3rd sg &yan&w. Subjunctive with va (the 
indicative form would be the same). 

10v GSEAPOD. Accusative direct object of dyang. On the mean- 
ing, see 2:9. 

QUTO0. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 


1 John 5:1-12 

‘Everyone who believes that Jesus is the Christ has been born of 
God, and everyone who loves the parent [also] loves the one who has 
been born of him. ?This is how we know that we love the children of 
God, when we love God and carry out his commands. ?For this is the 
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love of God, that we keep his commands; and his commands are not 
burdensome, ‘since all that is born of God conquers the world. 

Now, this is what has conquered the world, our faith. "Who, then, is 
the one who conquers the world except the one who believes that Jesus 
is the Son of God? °He, Jesus Christ, is the one who came by water and 
blood—not with water only but with water and blood. And the Spirit 
is the one who testifies, since the Spirit is truth "(and) since there are 
three who testify: *the Spirit, the water, and the blood. And the three 
are in agreement. 

‘If we accept the testimony of people, the testimony of God is even 
greater. For this is what God has testified about: he has testified con- 
cerning his Son. !°The one who believes in the Son of God has the tes- 
timony in himself. The one who does not believe God has (in effect) 
branded him a liar, since he has not believed what God has testified 
concerning his Son. "And this is the testimony: God has given eternal 
life to us, and this life is found in his Son. The one who has the Son 
has life. The one who does not have the Son of God does not have life. 


5:1 II&g 6 miotevwv Ott "Inootg otv 6 Xpvoróc, ék ToO 
deod yeyévvyntar, Kal Taco ó yanv TOV yevrvyjourTa 
oyang [kat] tov yeyevvypévov é£ òro. 


IIGg 6 rotear ört Inootc éotiv 6 XovoTóg. The whole 
participial construction, headed by the nominative IIGg 6 tioTevuv, 
functions as the subject of yeyévvnTar. On the rhetorical force of ác 
with an articular participle, see 2:23 on TAC ó &pvoúpevoç. 

6 TLOTEÜGYV. Pres act ptc masc nom sg TLOTE Vw (substantival or 
attributive; see 2:23 on vg 6 &pvoúpevoç). The present tense, which 
portrays the action as a process, should not be pressed to imply contin- 
ual belief (contra Wallace, 621, n. 22.). 

OTt. Introduces the clausal complement of miotevwv (cf. also 2:3 
on OTL). 

"Inoobc. Nominative subject (see 2:22 on Ingots). 

otuv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
oT. 

6 Xprortóç. Predicate nominative (see 2:22 on "Inoo0c). 

èk ToU Veod yeyévvqTar. See 3:9 on ék Tov cob. 

yeyévvyTa. Prf pass ind 3rd sg yevvcto. 
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Tac 6 ayaTGv TOV yevvícoavra &yarg [kat] TOV 
yeyevvnpévov é£ œùroð. A more idiomatic rendering of this 
clause would be: “Everyone who loves the parent/father loves the par- 
ent’s/ father’s child.” 

TÓC ó AyaTGv TOV yevvýsaævtaæ. The whole participial 
construction, headed by the nominative v&c ó @yaTav, functions as 
the subject of @yatd. On the rhetorical force of ta¢ with an articu- 
lar participle, see 2:23 on xác 6 &pvoúpevoç. 

ó Qoa mv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg &yanr&w (substantival or 
attributive; see 2:23 on «ác 6 &pvoúpevoç). 

TOV yevvýsavTtæ. Aor act ptc masc acc sg yevv«o (substanti- 
val). Accusative direct object of ayaTav. 

aya. Pres act ind 3rd sg yango. 

[kat]. The question of whether or not the conjunction is original (it 
is omitted by B Y 048% 33 and a few versions and early fathers) has 
little bearing on the meaning of the text. 

TOV yevyevvnpévor. Prf pass ptc masc acc sg 'yevvao (substan- 
tival). Accusative direct object of Ayang. 

èg avTovd. See 3:9 on Ek ToD coU. 


5:2 év TroÓTQ yivdokopev OTL AyanGpev TA TÉkva TOU 
Deot, Stav TOV Vedv AyaTGpev Kal Tac évToAds adTod 
TOL@PEDV. 


èv ToÓTQ. Instrumental. The demonstrative pronoun is cataphoric 
(see 1:5 on arm), pointing forward to the 6tTav clause. On the rhetor- 
ical function of this expression, see 2:3. 

"'ywvóokop.ev. Pres act ind 1st pl yvvóoko. 

Ott. Introduces the clausal complement of .vóokopev (see also 
2:3 on OTL). 

yanap erv. Pres act ind 1st pl yam. 

TH TEKV. Accusative direct object of d'yormayev. 

TOU Oeo. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories 
and Labels” in the Introduction). 

Stav. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to ToUTw (see 1:5 on 
OTL). 

10v ev. Accusative direct object of @yatGpev. 
, &YATGpPEV. Pres act subj 1st pl ayaa. Subjunctive with 
OTQV. 
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TAS évTOAc. Accusative direct object of ToLGpeEv. 

avToOd. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on TNG Swijc). 

TOLGPEV. Pres act subj 1st pl tovéw. Subjunctive with ÓTav. It is 
not surprising that some scribes (probably unintentionally) substituted 
TQpópev for ToLpEV. The verb THPEw is typically used with Tag 
EVvTOAG, while ToLéw is not (except in the Majority Text reading for 
Rev 22:14). The former verb occurs in N 1175 1241 1243 1735 1846 
1881 Byz [K L P] Lect vg"s slav, while Tov@pev is found in B Y 81 
322 323 436 945 1067 1292 1409 1505 1611 1739 1844 1852 2138 
2298 2344 2464 it* 4 vg syre! cops arm eth geo Lucifer Augustine. 
Given the fact that Tov@pev is the harder reading and Tnpapev is 
used in the next verse with Tac E€vTOAAG, it is more likely that scribes 
changed the original ToL@pEV to THPALEV. 


er , 2 f >: , A^ ^oc. XN 2 N 
5:3 atTy yap otv À Gd Tod 0€o0, væ Tas EvToAGS 
avTod THPGpED, Kal al évtoAat adtotd Bapetat oùk clot. 


a¥77. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on att). The demonstrative 
is cataphoric (see 1:5 on avty), pointing forward to the “va clause. 

yap. See 2:19. 

€oTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
oT. 

f] yay. Nominative subject of otuv. 

Tov VeEov. Given the (va clause that follows, the genitive must be 
objective (see 1:1 on THIS fonç). 

(va. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to atty (see 1:5 on 
Ott). 

T&G évTOARG. Accusative direct object of Tpâpev. 

@vTOD. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on TNG terc). 

THPGpeED. Pres act subj 1st pl THPEw. Subjunctive with tva. 

kal. The sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kal) and introduces a further comment on Tac EvTOAAS «ToU (see 
1:2 on kat). 

ai évtoAat. Nominative subject of eictv. 

avTov. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on TNG terc). 

Bapetac. Predicate adjective. 

elotv. Pres act ind 3rd pl eiu. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 
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5:4 ött Wav TO yeyevvypévov ex TOD Deod vik TOV kóo- 
pov: Kal atty éotty ù víkq ý vuKjoaoa TÓv kóopov, i 
niote Pav. 


OTt. Causal. The ó1t introduces a clause that provides the reason 
why God’s commands are not burdensome. 

náv TO yeyevvquévov èk TOD Deod. The whole participial 
construction, headed by the nominative nv TO 'yeyevvmuvov, 
functions as the subject of vuxg. On the rhetorical force of n&ç with 
an articular participle, see 2:23 on Tac. 

T&v. Although the masculine 7&¢ may have been expected, the 
writer uses the neuter form instead. BDF §138(1) notes that “the 
neuter is sometimes used with respect to persons if it is not the indi- 
viduals but a general quality that is to be emphasized.” Or, as Brown 
(542) suggests, the choice of the neuter may reflect “the author’s 
desire to set up a category of what God has begotten over against 
another category, ‘the world.’” 

TÒ yeyevvypévov. Prf pass ptc neut nom sg yevváw (substan- 
tival or attributive; see 2:23 on Tc 6 &pvoúpevoç). 

yeyevvypévov Ek TOD Oeo. See 3:9 on Ek 100 Oeo. 

VUKG. Pres act ind 3rd sg virco. 

10v kóopov. Accusative direct object of vut. 

kal. The clause-initial kal marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kat) and introduces a further comment on vut. 

arUT«. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on att). The demonstrative 
is cataphoric (see 1:5 on wUTn), pointing forward to *) vLoTuc Hav. 

égTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eii. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

T vica Å vuciooco. TOV kóopov. Lit. “The victory that has 
conquered the world." 

Ñ vixy. Nominative subject of éottv. 

vucioaGa. Aor act ptc fem nom sg vuxco (attributive). The writer 
adds extra rhetorical force through the use of a verb that is cognate to 
the noun it modifies (cf. 2:25; Anderson and Anderson, 44). 

TOV kóopov. Accusative direct object of vucjooca. 

T niort. Nominative in apposition to att. 

Tip Gv. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC $oric). 
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Noe 


3 z 2 * ~ y, z 5 rd 
5:5 tic [dé] éotiv 6 vuxGv Tov kóopov ci pù ó TLOTEvOD 
14 ~ ~ ~ 
OTL "Iqcobg éoTtv ó vidc Tod Veod; 


tic. Predicate nominative. On the force of the rhetorical question 
that follows, see 2:22 on Tic. 

€oTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€0TUV. 

6 VLKGD. Pres act ptc masc nom sg vukao (substantival). 

TOV kóopov. Accusative direct object of vuv. 

el pù. Louw and Nida (89.131) describe this expression as “a 
marker of contrast by designating an exception—‘except that, but, 
however, instead, but only.’” 

6 mioreúov StL 'Incoüg éotiv 6 vióg Tod Beod. 
Constructions introduced by ei pù should probably be viewed as 
elliptical. In this case, the whole participial construction, headed by 
the nominative 6 TLoTevwv, would then serve as the subject of an 
implied éoTtv (6 VLKGV TOV KOOPOV). 

6 TLOTEÜGY. Pres act ptc masc nom sg TLOTEVw (substantival). 

Otv. Introduces the clausal complement of miotevwv (cf. also 2:3 
on Ott). 

"Inoobc. Nominative subject (see 2:22 on 'InooUc). 

otuv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
oT. 

6 vidc. Predicate nominative (see 2:22 on Inoovc). 

Tov 0o). Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories 
and Labels” in the Introduction). 


5:6 Oĵróç éovw ó €ADdV SV VSaTos Kal atpatoc, Incotc 
XpvoTóc, oùk év TE VSaTL póvov GAN èv 7G VSaTr kat èv 
TG atpatu Kal TO TvEda otv TO PApPTUPOdD, OTL TO 
Tveüp.d orv f] GAVELa. 


Odtdc. Although the referent of the demonstrative is reiterated in 
what follows (Inooüg Xptotéc), the semantics of 5:5-6 still point to 
an anaphoric usage here (the antecedent is Inoouc, v. 5). It is thus the 
nominative subject of €oTvv (see 1:5 on wvTn). 

e ki ^ Y n 

ó éAXOGv. Aor act ptc masc nom sg Epxopat (substantival). 
Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on wT). 
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bv’ VSaTtosg Kal otqjuorroc. Instrumental. There are a number of 
variant readings at this point. The UBS‘ text is supported by B Y 322 
323 1175 1739* 1881 2298 Byz [K L] Lect it* vg syr? geo Clement! 
Cyril? Tertullian. A number of witnesses substitute nveúpaToç for 
atporoc (945 1241 1 165 1 170 1 422 1 593 1 617 1 1441 Cyril!4 
Ambrose). Others add kat mvevpatoc (X A 436 1067 1292 1409 
1505 1611 1735 2138 2344 1 598 vg" syr^ cop* ^» eth slav Cyril'4), 
while still others read üóorroc Kal vveüp.orrog kal otquocroc (P 81 
1243 1844 1846 1852 2464 | 884 it! vg™ss arm). The UBS^ has 
upgraded the rating for Ò} UOorrog kal atjuroc from a “B” to an 
“A.” As Metzger (646) notes, scribes familiar with John 3:5 likely 
“introduced TvevpaToc either (a) as a substitution for orqtorrog . . . or 
as an addition (b) before atpatoc . . . or (c) after wtpatoc, . . . occa- 
sionally appending wytov after Tvevpatoc.” The referent of the two 
nouns poses an even more difficult challenge than the textual issue. 
Some take both elements as a reference to John 19:34 (kat é£qA ev 
evdvc aipa kat dwp). Although there is certainly a conceptual link 
between the two texts, the difference in word order and contexts 
argues against an intentional echo. The majority of commentators take 
USaTocg and aipatog as metonymies (see 2:2 on TOU kóopov) for 
Jesus’ baptism and death. Taking the two terms as referring to two 
events rather than one is supported by the following verse, which 
groups them with Tò «veUp.c as three distinct witnesses. A number of 
factors, however, suggest that Jesus' baptism is not one of the events 
in view. First, the language of “coming” associated with Jesus (0 
€XOGv) refers to his incarnation. Indeed, a central focus of 1 John, 
apparently designed to counter “progressive” teachings that were 
threatening the readers, is the theme of Jesus “coming in the flesh." 
This proposition serves as the obligatory confession of every true 
believer. Larsen (1990b) argues that UÓorrog should be viewed as a 
metonymy not for Jesus' baptism but for his birth. To support this 
view, he turns to the only other context in the NT where Udap is used 
figuratively and not qualified by another term (such as a term for 
cleansing): John 3:5. Larsen maintains that the statement in John 3:5, 
EQV UN Tuc yevvyndy ét U6orroc Kal TVEvMATOC, is fleshed out in 
the structurally parallel statements that follow. The proposition, Tuc 
yevvnüd èg üðaToç (v. 5), is parallel with Tò yeyevvnuévov ék 
THS oapkòç o&p otuv (v. 6). Similarly, the proposition TLG 
yevvyndy é£ . . . TvEVpaTOs (v. 5) is parallel with TO 
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yeyevvnuévov èk 700 mveüparoc TVEDUd EoTLD (v. 6). Larsen 
thus maintains that UÓorroc in both John 3 and 1 John 5 is a metonymy 
(see 2:2 on ToU kóopov) for natural birth built on the breaking of the 
water that precedes childbirth. The point, then, which is consistent 
with the overall message of 1 John, is that not only was Jesus born as 
a normal human being but his death also bore witness to his human- 
ness, as his blood was spilled. 

"Incoüg XpvoTóc. Nominative in apposition to Obtéc. The sec- 
ond accent comes from the enclitic €ottv (see 1:5 on éo TU). 

év TG VOaTL... év TG VOatL... év TE apart. Louw 
and Nida (89.76) note that both óu& and év may function instrumen- 
tally, i.e., as “markers of the means by which one event makes another 
event possible.” Where there is such semantic overlap, the choice of 
preposition is frequently determined by collocation, i.e., a particular 
preposition is chosen simply because it is conventionally used with a 
particular word. Here, however, the author has shifted from duc to èv 
even though he is still talking about téwp and atua. Unfortunately, as 
Louw and Nida note (89.76, n. 12), “There are probably certain subtle 
distinctions between the use of Óu& in contrast with eig or êv as mark- 
ers of means, but this cannot be clearly determined from existing con- 
texts." Consequently, many scholars argue that there is no difference 
in meaning involved (see, e.g., Bultmann, 79, n. 1; Marshall, 232, 
n. 6; Smalley, 280; cf. Brooke, 135). It may be appropriate, however, 
to maintain that Ou focuses on the actual vehicle or instrument by 
which the event was carried out, while €v focuses more on the circum- 
stances in which the event took place (cf. BDAG, 329; BDF 8198; but 
Moule, 57, links 6u@ with the notion of circumstance). 

QAX.. See 2:2. 

kat. The clause-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kal) and suggests that what precedes is the focal point of the Spirit’s 
testimony. 

TÒ nveðpæ. Neuter nominative subject of éoTtv. The second 
accent comes from the enclitic €oTvv (see 1:5 on éo TU). 

€oTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
oT. 

TÒ p&pTtvpoðv. Pres act ptc neut nom sg papTvpéo (substanti- 
val). Predicate nominative. Here, both the subject and predicate of the 
equative verb are articular, since the predicate requires the article to 
nominalize (see 2:13 on 10v) the participle (cf. 1:5 on ó Ñeòç). 
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Ott. Causal. Given the fact that TÒ &veUOpd is the subject of both 
the main clause and the 671 clause, it is unlikely that the ört would 
introduce a clausal complement of LapTupovv. 

TÒ nveðpæ. Neuter nominative subject of éoTtv. The second 
accent comes from the enclitic €oTvv (see 1:5 on éo TU). 

€GTUY. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€oTU. 

1j GA iO vo. Predicate nominative. Where an equative clause has 
a nominative personal referent and a nominative abstract referent, the 
personal referent will be the subject. 


5:7 OTL Tpetg elow oi porprvpobvTec, 


Ott. The O7t is used to introduce a second causal clause, which 
either (a) stands in apposition to the previous 671 clause (see the trans- 
lation), or (b) provides a reason why 10 cveüp. EoTLV 7 GANVELa. 

Tpetc. Predicate adjective. 

eiotp. Pres act ind 3rd pl cit. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€OTUV. 

ol por TupoUvTec. Pres act ptc masc nom pl wapTupéw (sub- 
stantival). Nominative subject of etovv (lit. “the ones who testify are 
three"). The writer chooses a masculine form of both the participle and 
the numeral even though the ultimate referents are all neuter (TÒ 
TveUüpa kal TO VSHP kal TO alua), perhaps due to the fact that the 
three are personified as *witnesses." The masculine gender should not 
be viewed as an oblique reference to the Spirit's personality (Wallace 
1996, 332, n. 44). 

A few late manuscripts add what is known as the "Johannine 
Comma": év 18 ovpavg, 0 Ier, Ò Aoyos, kaL TO “Ayvov 
IIvetpa kal odto. ot Tpetg Ev Elo. al Tpetg ELoLY oi 
LapTupOvVTES év TY yÜ (“in heaven: the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Spirit. And these three are one. And there are three who testify 
on the earth”). While the King James Version popularized this reading 
among English speakers, it appears in only eight Greek manuscripts 
(four times as a marginal reading), none of which dates earlier than 
1400 c.z. (Strecker, 189). It “is quoted by none of the Greek Fathers,” 
“The passage is absent from the manuscripts of all ancient versions 

. except the Latin,” and “no good reason can be found to account for 
its omission” (Metzger, 648). 
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^N ~ b. N cA N N ^ N e ~ E] 
5:8 TO nveðpa kal TO BSH kat TO Aiwa, kal ol Toetc eig 
TO ëv elow. 


T0 nveðpua Kat TO Vwo kal TO æîpaæ. Nominative in appo- 
sition to TQeic (verse 7). 

kal. The clause-initial kal marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
Kat). 

oL TpEtc. Nominative subject of eLotv. 

eig Tò čv. Scholars point out that the preposition eic with an 
accusative noun is frequently used as a substitute for a predicate mod- 
ifier to indicate equivalence, i.e., “X is Y" (cf. Acts 5:36; 7:5, 21; 8:20; 
11:29; 13:22, 47; 19:47). The construction usually occurs in Old 
Testament quotations, and thus is said to typically reflect a Semitic 
influence (see Wallace, 47). If such is the case here, the verse should 
be rendered “And these three are one." It may be better, however, to 
take the preposition as denoting “goal” in such constructions. The 
point here would then be that the three lead to the same conclusion or 
*are in agreement" (NIV, NASB, REB; cf. CEV, GW, NCV, NLT). 

€Latv. Pres act ind 3rd pl cit. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€0TUV. 


5:9 ci TH paptuptav Tav avdpdtav Aopcvopev, 7 
Laptupia ToU 9eo0 petfov éotly: STL ary Eotiy Å pap- 
Tupia Tod eo STL PEPaApTVPNKEY Tepl TOU vioO avTOd. 


el. Introduces a first class condition (cf. 3:13). 

THY PapTvptav. Accusative direct object of \auBavouer. 

TGV AVY PTV. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC Sw7c). 

AapBavoper. Pres act ind 1st pl AauBavo. 

Ñ PapTvpta. Nominative subject of otv. 

Tov eoD. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC konç). 

we (Cav. Predicate adjective. The proposition, “we should therefore 
accept God’s testimony,” is left implicit. 

éottv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 

Orv. Causal. 

a¥77. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on att). The demonstrative 
is cataphoric (see 1:5 on ait), pointing forward to the 671 clause. 
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égTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo TU. 

Å paptveta. Nominative subject of éotiv. 

Tov VeEov. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC toic). 

OTt. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to aŬŭrn (see 1:5 on 
OTL). 

pE LapThpyKev. Prf act ind 3rd sg papTUpea. 

mepi TOU viot. Reference/Respect. 

QUTO0. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 


5:10 6 miotevtav eig TOV vidv ToU Deod Éxev Ti porprv- 
plav èv Exvtd, 6 wi vvoTeov TG VEG VevoTHv menoínkev 
avtov, OTL où «en(oTeukev eig THY uoprvptaov Ñv pepap- 
TÓpnkev ó Oeóg TEpt ToU vioO ùro. 


£ y > bi eN ^ ^ * p. iK 

ó TLOTEVWV eig TOV VLOV TOU DEO. The whole participial 
construction, headed by the nominative ó TLOTECUGV, serves as the 

; y : : 
subject of exet. On the rhetorical force of the construction, see 2:4 on 
0 Aévyav. 
6 TLOT€ÜGYV. Pres act ptc masc nom sg TLOTEVw (substantival). 
, x. en aye H . . 

€tg TOV vtov. The preposition introduces the object of belief. 

Tov Oeo). Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories 
and Labels” in the Introduction). 

» . 4 

EXEL. Pres act ind 3rd sg €xo. 

Tüv paptvptav. Accusative direct object of Éxeu. 

v €avT@. Locative. The variation in the text’s history illustrates 
the fact that personal pronouns were frequently used in a reflexive 
sense. The UBS' text is read by N Y et al., while év avTG is read by 
B? Byz et al., and ev avtw, which could either be accented Ev avT@ 
or €v QUTG, is found in A B* L P. The meaning is the same in each case 
(see also 2:8 on 6 otiw GANVES EV AVTG kal Ev ptv). 

6 pH tiotevav TG YEG. The whole participial construction, 
headed by the nominative 6 . . . TudTEvwr, serves as the subject of 
Tenoinkev. On the rhetorical force of the construction, see 2:4 on ó 
Aéyav. 

6... TLOTEÜGYV. Pres act ptc masc nom sg TLOTE VW (substanti- 
val). 
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TG eG. Dative complement of tuoTevav. The dative case may 
have been chosen here rather than eig (see above) because the author 
is now talking about believing something that God has said, rather 
than believing “in him." Such a subtle distinction, however, should not 
be pressed given the use of eic below with «toTeUo along with Tr]v 
popruptav as the object of belief. 

WevorT Hv. Accusative complement in an object-complement dou- 
ble accusative construction (see 1:10 on yetoTqv). 

nenoinkev. Prf act ind 3rd sg ToLéw. 

avt6v. Accusative direct object of xemoCrkev. The antecedent is 
7@ ÜOeà rather than ó yf] TLoTEVwV. Thus, the clause should not be 
interpreted “the one who does not believe in God makes himself a liar.” 

Orv. Causal. 

memíaTeukev. Prf act ind 3rd sg TLoTEv. 

eig Tv po prvpiov. The preposition introduces the object of 
belief. 

A # “a r. € x n 

THY popTopiav HW pepaopropnkev ó DeEOc. Lit. “the tes- 
timony that God has testified." 

iv. Accusative direct object of pepapTúpnkev. 

pe uorprópmkev. Prf act ind 3rd sg uopropéa. 

ó Beds. Nominative subject of weuapTipnkev. 

TEpt TOU viod. Reference/Respect. 

QUTO0. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 


4 e » € rd e ^ 77 
5:11 KQL AVT éoTiv WY paptvpia, OTL Conv ælóviov 
čõokev jutv ó Vedc, Kal avTH Å Son év TG vig adtod 
otuv. 


kal. The sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kat) and introduces a further comment on Tiv wapTupLav. 

a¥77. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on vt). The demonstrative 
is cataphoric (see 1:5 on ait), pointing forward to the 671 clause. 

éoTtv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eii. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 

Ñ papTvpta. Nominative subject of éoTiv. 

Ott. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to atTy (see 1:5 on 
OTL). 
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Soi ælóvrov. Accusative direct object of €5wKev. 

Zd5akev. Aor act ind 3rd sg Sip. 

Wty. Dative indirect object of E6akev. 

6 8edc. Nominative subject of &Ógkev. 

aim Å £o]. Nominative subject of otuv. 

èv TO vig. Here, the prepositional phrase probably functions as a 
locative idiom (“something is found in someone") rather than a rela- 
tional idiom (see 2:5 on Ev avg). 

@vTOoDv. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 

€GTUY. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
EOTUV. 


€ » ^N ev wv N z e WR 4 * Bi 
5:12 ó Éxov tov vióv Éxev THY Sony: 6 pů Éxov Tov viðv 
TOU cob THY tov oUk Éxec. 


€ v N EN . . Je Y zi EN 

0 €xov TOV viov. On the meaning of the idiom, €xetv TOV vtov, 
see 2:23 on TOV TATÉpQ EXEL. 

ew pA H doy 

ò EXOD. Pres act ptc masc nom sg €X% (substantival). The particip- 
ial construction, ó €xwv TOV vLOV, serves as the subject of Éxer. 

TOV vLOV. Accusative direct object of éxwv. 

Éxev. Pres act ind 3rd sg éxw. 

bi z . . . pA 

Tv yanv. Accusative direct object of €xet. 

ó . . .€xv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg € (substantival). The par- 
ticipial construction, 6 pù €xov TOV viòv ToU Beod, serves as the 
subject of éxeu. 

by ey . . " Y 

TOV vlov. Accusative direct object of €xav. 

TOU eoD. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories 
and Labels” in the Introduction). 

TH Swi. Accusative direct object of éxev. The fronting (see 1:5 
on okoTLa) lends prominence to the statement. 


1 John 5:13-21 

13] have written these things to you—those who believe in the name 
of the Son of God—in order that you may know that you have eternal 
life. '^And this is the confidence that we have before him: if we ask for 
anything according to his will, he hears us. ‘And if we know that he 
hears us—that is, whatever we ask—we know that we have the things 
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that we have asked for from him. ‘If anyone sees his brother or sister 
committing a sin that does not lead to death, he should ask, and (God) 
will give him life, that is, to those committing sins that do not lead to 
death. There is sin that leads to death. I am not saying that he should 
ask about that. All wrongdoing is sin. And there is sin that does not 
lead to death. 

18We know that everyone who has been born of God does not sin. 
Instead, the one born of God guards himself (from sin) and the Evil 
One does not touch him. We know that we are from God and the 
whole world is under the control of the Evil One. ?And we know that 
the Son of God has come and has given us understanding so that we 
(might) know the One who is true. And we have a relationship with the 
One who is true, that is, with his Son Jesus Christ. He is the True God 
and Eternal Life. 

?!Dear children, guard yourselves from idols. 


~ ~ ~ 7 
5:13 Tatta €ypava bytv (voa cldqre STL Sony čxerTe 
aldviov, Totg miotevovaiv cic TÒ Svopa Tod viod Tod 
Deot. 


The language in this verse is reminiscent of John 20:31—tatta 5€ 
yéypantar va trotev[o]jTe STL Inooüg otw 6 Xprotòç ó 
vióc Tov Veod, Kal (va TLaTEvOVTES Suv ExNTE EV TO OVOPATL 
auTov. 

Todto. Neuter accusative direct object of &yponpo. The demon- 
strative pronoun is anaphoric and probably refers to the entire letter. 

€ypoawe. Aor act ind 1st sg 'ypc«po. On the tense, see 2:14 on 
€ypawa. In this case, the new paragraph is introduced by a shift in 
topic introduced by Tatta &yponja (cf. 3 John 9). 

bptv. Dative indirect object of &yponja.. 

(va. Introduces a purpose clause. 

eb je. Prf act subj 2nd pl ola. Subjunctive with Cva.. 

St. Introduces the clausal complement of ciórj1e (see also 2:3 on 
OTL). 

Conv . . . aiaveov. The discontinuous accusative noun phrase 
serves as the direct object of Éxere. The fronting (see 1:5 on okoTL@) 
of Sw1\v, particularly without its modifier, helps lend prominence to 
this clause (see 2:2 on avT0c). 
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éxerTe. Pres act ind 2nd pl éxw. 
TOG TLOTEVOVGLY. Dative in apposition to byt. 
, NX. m" H $ . 

etg TO Ovopa. The preposition introduces the object of belief. 

TOU viot. The genitive could be viewed as either possessive (but 
see 2:5 on qUTO0) or objective (see 1:1 on Tç koç). 

Tov eoD. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories 
and Labels” in the Introduction). 


N [24 y N * z eN Y BY > b 
5:14 K&L QUTN ECOTLY N To. ppnota NV €xopev T00c AUTOV 
[24 77 , ^ N N a » ^ 5, , » ~ 
OTL é&v TLaitapeda kKaTa TO DEAHLA AUTO kovet Hav. 


kal. The sentence-initial kat generally marks thematic continuity 
(see 1:2 on kai). While the progression of thought is more difficult to 
see here, the conjunction probably suggests that the Tappynota in 
view is linked to the possession of onv aróvuov (v. 13). 

&Ürn. Predicate nominative (see 1:5 on att). The demonstrative 
is cataphoric (see 1:5 on ait), pointing forward to the 671 clause. 

égTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eii. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo Tu. 

T voppnoto. Nominative subject of éoTiv. See 2:28 on nap- 
pnotav. 

ijv. Accusative direct object of Exouev. 

éxopev. Pres act ind 1st pl xo. 

TPO aUTÓv. Locative, in a metaphorical sense (see also 3:21). 

871. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to ety (see 1:5 on OTL). 

édv. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"EQv). 

tt. Accusative direct object of aitapeda. 

aitaépweda. Pres mid subj 1st pl witéw. Subjunctive with écv. 
The fact that the writer used the same verb with the active voice ear- 
lier (3:22) suggests that the force of the middle voice, highlighting the 
benefit to the subject, should not be ignored (cf. Moulton, 160; contra 
Brooke, 144; Law, 406). 

kata TÒ VéEAHPE. Standard. 

avTov. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on TNG terc). 

akovet. Pres act ind 3rd sg &koúw. 

Gv. Genitive object of @kovet. 
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NOON » [24 > 7 € ^ A 9 SN, , z 
5:15 Kat é&v oldapev OTL akovet Pav 0 Eav aitopeda, 
oldapev STL Zxopev TA AITHPATA & ATHKApEV AT’ adTOd. 


kal. The sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
Koi). 

éQv. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"E&v). The use of the third class condition rather than a first class con- 
dition may serve as a mild rebuke by portraying something as hypo- 
thetical (otóopev OTL kover LGV) that has just been established as 
true (cf. 2:28, 29 on éd). The fact that it has just been established as 
true may have led the writer to weaken the third class condition by 
using an indicative rather than the expected subjunctive verb with 
€&v. Alternatively, the presence of the same form in the apodosis “and 
the author's desire to show the connection between the two" (Brown, 
610) may have led to the solecistic use of the indicative form here. 

otSapev. Prf act ind 1st pl oid. 

tv. Introduces the clausal complement of oSapev (see also 2:3 
on Ot). 

akovel. Pres act ind 3rd sg dkove. 

p.v. Genitive object of over. 
© év aitdpeda. The headless relative clause (see 1:1 on 
“O . . . ©) should probably be viewed as a direct object of an implied 
GKoUet. The clause of which it is a part would thus stand in apposi- 
tion to @kovet ńuőv and be epexegetical in nature: “he hears us, that 
is, he hears whatever we ask." 

© éav. The indefinite relative pronoun (see 2:5 on ôç . . . QV) 
serves as the accusative direct object of witayeda. 

qitópeðea. Pres mid subj 1st pl witéw. Subjunctive with é&v. On 
the significance of the middle voice, see 5:14. 

otdapev STL. See above. 

€xopev. Pres act ind 1st pl xo. 

TQ AiTHWaTE. Accusative direct object of čxopev. 

@. Accusative direct object of *jr'jkogiev. 

ArTHKaper. Prf act ind 1st pl aitéw. 

an’ QUTOÜU. Source. 


5:16 "Edv Tug ðq TOv AdeAGOV adToD ApapTavovTa 
Apaptiav pů Tedg Vavatov, aityoer Kat Sacer Ùt 
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Samy, rotg Apaptavovory pů Ted Vavatov. Cotrv 
apaptia mpóg Bavatov: où wept ékec(vng Aéwo ivo 
EpwTyon. 


"E«cv. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1:6 on 
"Eqv). 

Tuc. Nominative subject of t. 

XO. Aor act subj 3rd sg 6pcw/etSov. Subjunctive with écv. 

TOV dóÓeAqOv. Accusative direct object of (ny. On the meaning, 
see 2:9. 

QUTOU. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 

QWAPTAVOVTA. Pres act ptc masc acc sg &qioprévo. Accusative 
complement in an object-complement double accusative construction 
(see 1:10 on etoTmv). 

apaptiav. Accusative direct object of duaptávovta. Some 
reference works will identify @uaptiav as a “cognate accusative,” 
since the noun shares the same root with the verb. Given the fact that 
there is no clear semantic significance associated with such a construc- 
tion, it may be better to avoid this label. 

npòç Ü&voov. Louw and Nida (89.44) note that Tpdc with the 
accusative can serve as “a marker of result, with focus upon the end 
point.” 

aityoec. Fut act ind 3rd sg witéw. Imperatival future. The subject 
is Tuc. According to Louw and Nida, ai Téo carries a nuance of 
urgency (33.163), while €ptc&w, which the writer uses below, focuses 
more on asking for information (33.180) or asking “with the implica- 
tion of an underlying question” (33.161). Whether or not this writer 
intended such a distinction is debatable. 

Oe. Fut act ind 3rd sg 5t6wpt. The implied subject is God. 

a0T@. Dative indirect object of dace. 

Son. Accusative direct object of dace. 

ToTg WPLAPTAVOVOLP. Pres act ptc masc dat pl duapTtévo (sub- 
stantival). Dative in apposition to @vT@. The discontinuity within the 
syntax—auUT@ and Toig duaptávovotv are separated by Sayv— 
functions like a rhetorical pause that highlights the importance of the 
writer’s clarification (Totg dpaptávovow pů poc Oavorrov). 

TpOg Bavatov. See above. 
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€o7wv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ci. On the movement of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 

Quarto. Nominative subject of ott. 

Tpdocg Bavatov. See above. 

‘XN 2 * d ki lA . 

TEPL éKELVNG. Reference. The antecedent of Eketvyg is 
àuapria. 

Ea. Pres act ind 1st sg Ayo. 

(va. Introduces indirect discourse. 

2 z " bA k " . . [/4 

EpaT Hoy. Aor act subj 3rd sg epoT&o. Subjunctive with tva. 


5:17 «oo auo apaptia oriv, kat “otv apaptia od 
npòç Vaevatov. 


nâo dixie. Nominative subject of éotiv. Although both 
nouns are anarthrous, the use of the quantifier någa with òia 
makes it clear that it must be the subject (“Sin is all wrongdoing” 
would not make sense). 

cpaptto. Predicate nominative of éottv. 

$ 7 " > , r 

EOTLV. Pres act ind 3rd sg etul. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 

€o7wv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ci. On the movement of the accent, see 
1:5 on €oTLv. 

cpapttoa. Nominative subject of ott. 

‘XN ia 
mpos Davartov. See 5:16. 


5:18 OvtdSapev OTL Tac 6 yeyevvyuévoç ek 700 Deod oUx 
Awaptaver, GAN 6 yevvydets èk ToU eod typet adTov 
kal 6 Tovypds oUx A&rTETAL AdTOD. 


OvSaperv. Prf act ind 1st pl otda. 

ört.. Introduces the clausal complement of OvSapev (see also 2:3 
on Ott). 

TAS ó yeyevvypévoç k 700 Veod. The whole participial 
construction, headed by the nominative «ág ó *ye'yevvmuvoc, func- 
tions as the subject of @uaptaver. On the rhetorical force of «ác 
with an articular participle, see 2:23 on TAC 6 &pvoúpevoç. 

ó Yye'yevvuévoc. Prf pass ptc masc nom sg yevv«o (substan- 
tival or attributive; see 2:23 on Tc 6 &pvoúpevoç). 
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Ek TOU eoD. See 3:9 on Ex 100 Veod. 

QPapTever. Pres act ind 3rd sg duapTave. 

QA’. Introduces a clause that strongly contrasts with the notion of 
one who is born of God committing sin (see also 2:2). 

6 yevvnÜclc. Aor pass ptc masc nom sg yevvaw (substantival). 
The referent is likely the Christian (see below on avT0v). 

Ek TOU eoD. See 3:9 on Ek Tov Veod. 

TEL. Pres act ind 3rd sg Tpéo. 

avtov. Accusative direct object of Tnpet. There is a textual vari- 
ant at this point that has a significant bearing on how the passage is 
understood. The editors of the UBS4 give the reading wbtév a “B” rat- 
ing (upgraded from a *C" in earlier editions), even though it is only 
found in B? 1505 1852 2138 it!‘ vg Chromatius Jerome Vigilius. 
Most manuscripts read €avtév (X Ac Y 33 81 322 323 436 945 1067 
1175 1241 1243 1292 1409 1611 1735 1739 1844 1846 1881 2298 
2344 2464 Byz [K L P] Lect arm eth geo slav Origen). The editorial 
committee based their choice primarily on their view that the referent 
of 6 yevvndetc is Christ (Metzger, 650). As we examine the textual 
tradition of codex A and codex B, we find that later scribes working 
with these manuscripts made different decisions regarding whether the 
form was reflexive (A9) or not (B2). Although aTóv is clearly the 
harder reading, given the fact that the variation almost certainly 
reflects an unintentional error on the part of scribes working with an 
unaccented original, the harder reading principle does not apply. In 
light of the strong external support for the full reflexive form €autév, 
the unaccented reading found in A* and B* (vtov) should either be 
taken as wUT6v functioning reflexively or be read &ùTóv (see also the 
discussion at 2:8 on 6 otv GANVES Ev AVTG kal Ev ptv). The 
referent of 6 yevvyðeiç would then be the Christian (so Brown, 622; 
contra most scholars). In this reading, TQqpet avTOv is closely linked 
in meaning to ovX Guaptdvet. The fact that John elsewhere always 
uses the perfect rather than aorist participle to refer to the believer does 
not preclude this reading. 

6 Tovnpdc. Nominative subject of rera. 

Gt TeTa.L. Pres mid ind 3rd sg &vr9. 

TOU. Genitive object of Gera. 
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5:19 olSapev OTL èk TOD Veo éopev kal ó kóopog GAOG 
èv TG TOVPSG KEtTaL. 


otSapev. Prf act ind 1st pl oda. 

ört.. Introduces the clausal complement of OvSapev (see also 2:3 
on Ott). 

ék ToU 0eoU Eopev. On the meaning of this expression, see 3:10 
on €oTw èk ToU ÜeoU. 

éopev. Pres act ind 1st pl cipi. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
oT. 

6 kóopoç GAoc. Nominative subject of ketrat. 

Ev TQ TOVHPS kKetTa. Lit. “lies in the Evil One.” It is possible 
that the prepositional phrase points to an intimate relationship (see 2:5 
on €v avT@), with the verb highlighting the fact that the relationship 
has been firmly established (cf. LN 13.73). 

Ev TG TOVIPG. Locative, in a metaphorical sense (but see above). 
The noun phrase should be taken in a personal (“the Evil One") rather 
than impersonal (“wickedness”) sense given the clear personal usage 
in verse 18 (6 Tovypdc). 

ketTæL. Pres mid ind 3rd sg ketuat. Miller (429) describes the use 
of the middle form with this verb as indicating a state in which the sub- 
ject is the *center of gravity." For more on the voice, see *Deponency" 
in the Introduction. 


5:20 otdapev ðè Sti 6 vióg ToO coU iker Kat ðéðwkev 
Tiptv Sudvorav (vo. yvvóokopev TOV aNnqOwóv, kal éopév 
èv TG aM, Ev TG vió adTOD 'Iqco0 XpvoTG. oUTÓG 
2 € > N i XN XN + eS 

EoTLV ó AANDLVIS Oeóc kot Fay aiavioc. 


otSapev. Prf act ind 1st pl ota. 

St. Introduces the clausal complement of oSapev (see also 2:3 
on OTL). 

6 vidc. Nominative subject of Ñker. 

TOU Bev. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories 
and Labels" in the Introduction). 

‘KEL. Pres act ind 3rd sg Ñko. 

OéOckev. Prf act ind 3rd sg lopu. 

Wty. Dative indirect object of 8é6ekev. 
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Óuctvovav. Accusative direct object of bébakev. 

tva. Introduces either a purpose or result clause. 

ywóokopev. Pres act subj 1st pl yuvóoko. Subjunctive with 
iva. 

TOV GAOLVGD. Given both the preceding and following context, 
the referent of the substantival adjective must be God the Father, as a 
significant number of scribes (A V 33 et al.) attest by adding Oeóv, 
though the addition could also be conditioned by the following refer- 
ence to ó GAndvdc Oeóc. Here, the sense “genuine” is in view, 
setting up the contrast with TGv €LOGAov in the following verse (cf. 
1 Thess 1:9—€neotTpéWate mpócg TOV Üeóv ATO rGv eiboAav 
SovAcver Deg FGvTL kal divg). 

kat. The clause-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1:2 on 
kal), and introduces a further comment on what it means to “know the 
True One." 

é€opev év TO àAXqÜUvvG. On the meaning of the idiom, see 2:5 
on év avTG. On the referent of T6 Ang, see below. 

éco pev. Pres act ind 1st pl elui. On the retention of the accent, see 
1:5 on éo Tuv. 

EV TQ vig úrod 'IqooU Xprorg. On the surface, it seems nat- 
ural to take this prepositional phrase as standing in apposition to €v T@ 
aQAn8UvG (see the translation). Most scholars (see, e.g., Brooke, 152; 
Law, 412), however, argue that since the referent of TOV @AnOLVdv 
must be the Father, it is unlikely that a writer would use the same title 
(TG AND) to refer to a new referent without warning. They, there- 
fore, prefer to read the text something like: “And we have a relation- 
ship with the One who is true, in/through our relationship with his Son 
Jesus Christ." On the contrary, this prepositional phrase likely is 
included to clarify that the writer did intend to switch referents in his 
use of T@ GANG (see also “Trinitarian Ambiguity” in the 
Introduction). 

QUTOO. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels" in the Introduction). 

Incoo Xpvo7G. Dative in apposition to TQ UVLO. 

00T6c¢. Nominative subject of €oTtv (see 1:5 on ağn). The 
demonstrative pronoun is anaphoric and the most natural antecedent, 
given its proximity, is T@ vi& ovT00 'Inoo0 Xpror (for addi- 
tional arguments for this view, see Wallace 1996, 326-27). Ultimately, 
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determining the antecedent of oUt0c is closely linked to the interpre- 
tation of Ev TG VLG avT00 'Inco0 XpvoTó above. If the prepositional 
phrase is taken appositionally, then the focus shifts to Jesus Christ, and 
he must be the referent of ott6c. If, on the other hand, the preposi- 
tional phrase simply contextualizes the readers' relationship with the 
Father as being *in his Son Jesus Christ," then the focus remains on 
the Father and he should be viewed as the antecedent of obtéc. 

€GTUY. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the loss of accent, see 1:5 on 
€oTU. 

ó àAnÜüvvóc 9eóc Kat yod aldvioc. Predicate nominative. 


5:21 Tervia, quAdE£o TE Exvtad nrò TOv cldadav. 


Tekvía. Vocative (cf. 2:1). As in 3:18, this sentence, rhetorically 
set off by a vocative, provides a summary of what has preceded. 
Although it may encompass the entire letter, it is probably better to 
view it as a summary of the two peaks (see “Genre and Structure" in 
the Introduction) in chapter 4: “the doctrinal peak (don't be deceived 
by false teachers) and the ethical peak (love one another)" (see Larsen 
1991b, 54). 

pvAwéate. Aor act impv 2nd pl pvAcoow. On the significance of 
the tense and mood, see 2:15 on wyanate and “Tense, Aspect, and 
Mood" in the Introduction. 

€avTQ. Accusative direct object of quA dore. The neuter plural 
form provides gender concord with Texvic. 

Q0 TGV ELSHAwv. Separation. 
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2 JOHN 


2 John 1-3 

"The Elder, to the Elect Lady and her children, whom I truly love, 
and not only I but also all those who have known the truth, *because of 
the truth that remains in us and will be with us forever. ?Grace, mercy, 
and peace will be with us from God the Father and Jesus Christ, the 
Father's Son, in truth and love. 


1 ‘O «peoflórepog ékNekTíj kvp(a Kal Totg TéKVOLS ATIC, 

ev * ^ > m? kJ , N b 2 ^ , kJ XN N 
oUc éyóà AyaATS év AAYVEta, kat OVK EYH WOVOS QANQ Kat 
TavTES ol éyvokóreg THY GARVELaD, 


“O mpeofórepog. Nominative absolute. The nominative abso- 
lute is used with introductory material that is not part of a complete 
sentence, such as titles, headings, salutations, and addresses (Wallace, 
49). It is uncertain whether the term, npeoßútepoç, should be under- 
stood simply as “an adult male advanced in years” (LN 9.31), with a 
connotation of respected individual, or as a title of office (cf. LN 
53.77). As Brown (647) notes, the use of 'O «peof)ürepoc as a nom- 
inative absolute in 2 and 3 John are the only Christian examples of this 
term from the period where it is not accompanied by a personal name. 
This usage suggests that the writer is using it as a title of some sort, 
and the context of the letter makes it likely that the title reflects a set 
office within the early church. 

ékNek Tij kvpíæ Kal Tots TéKVvOLC. Dative of recipient. 

ékNekTi] Kupia. As Westcott (223) notes, “the rendering of this 
phrase is beset by the greatest difficulties.” Brown (652-54) points out 
that either the first or second term may be construed as a proper name 
(“the lady Electa” or “the elect Kyria,” though the former is highly 
unlikely given the use of Tig aóeAqric oov TNG EKAEKTIAG at the end 
of the letter); the expression may be viewed as a courteous way of 
greeting a female addressee (“dear lady”); or “Elect Lady” may be 
viewed as a figurative way of referring to the church. The context of 
the letter itself favors the final option, with the greeting at the end of 
the letter coming from a “sister” church (ras aders 00V Tfjc Èk- 
NekTfic, v. 13). The greeting from Ta Tékva: „TS ade cov TÅG 
ékAekTfjg makes it clear that €kNe€KTq] kupta cannot be a metaphor 
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for the universal church (Brown, 653). Brown (654) thus posits that 
the lack of article with €kNekTq] kKUpLa marks this as “a circular letter 
meant to be read in several communities.” 

vt ic. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). 

oUc. Accusative direct object of @yanG. The masculine gender 
is used with the compound antecedent, EkAEKTH KUPLA kal totç 
Tékvotc, which has both feminine and neuter elements. 

é/o. Although the explicit nominative subject pronoun may appear 
to provide a springboard for the writer to broaden the referent in what 
follows (oUk éy@ uóvoc GAAG Kal avec), its use in 3 John 1 sug- 
gests that it is used to emphasize the writer’s love. 

QyaT. Pres act ind 1st sg yango. 

èv dàNqOcíq. The prepositional phrase could either indicate ref- 
erence (“with reference to the truth/the Gospel”) or manner (“truly”). 

od... póvov GAAG Kat. “Not only . . . but also...” 

éa. Nominative subject of an implied @yat. 

AA. On the semantics, see 1 John 2:2. 

TAVTES ol éyvokóreg THY &Nýðeræv. The whole particip- 
ial construction, headed by the nominative Tavtes ol éyvaKdtec, 
functions as the subject of an implied @yat@ouv. 

ot €yvokóTec. Prf act ptc masc nom sg yLv@okw (substantival or 
attributive; see 1 John 2:23 on tag 6 &pvoUp.evoc). 

TH KAVVELavV. Accusative direct object of &yvekórec. 


^ ` D z ` "4 E] € ^ M 3e A^ 
2 dia THY aA (0evav THY pévovoav Ev Hptv kot pew Hav 
Zotar cic TOV alGva. 


dua THY GAVeLav. Causal, introducing the reason why the 
writer and others love “the elect lady” and her children. 

pévovoæv év Htv. See 1 John 2:6 on èv avT@ pévew. 

pévovoæv. Pres act ptc fem acc sg évo (attributive). 

wed’ qp v. Association. 

Ég'Ta.L. Fut ind 3rd sg eic. 

cic TOV qiva. A temporal idiom (see 1 John 1:6 on €v TO 
OKOTEL mepurarTGpev) denoting “unlimited duration of time, with 
particular focus upon the future" (LN 67.95). 
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3 ota. peð wav xapic ÉAeog clpyvy Tapa veo 
TATPIS kal TAPA "Iq000 XpLoTod Tod Viod TOD TATPOC èv 
GAyVeta kat ayary. 


Zotac. Fut ind 3rd sg eit. 

ped qp v. Association. 

x&pvg ÉNeog ei piv. Nominative subject of €otat. 

Tapa coU. Source. 

TATPOS. Genitive in apposition to Seov. 

Tapa Inoot Xproroð. Source. 

TOU vLoU. Genitive in apposition to Ingot Xpvotod. 

TOU TaTPOG. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic 
Categories and Labels” in the Introduction). 

èv dAnVelg kat yay. The function of the preposition is dif- 
ficult to label. It appears to point to the context or circumstances in 
which grace, mercy, and peace will be experienced: clinging to the truth 
and loving one another. Brown (660) argues that év GAnVela Kat 
G'ydm works together with &yà dyan év aeta (v. 1) to form 
an inclusio (see 1 John 1:6), marking the end of the opening formula. 


2 John 4-7 

^| was overjoyed because I have found some of your children living 
in the truth, just as we received the command from the Father. °And 
now, I ask you, Lady, not as one writing a new command to you, but 
one which we have had from the beginning: let us love one another. 
SAnd this is love: that we live in accord with his commands. This is the 
command—just as you have heard from the beginning—live in (love), 
"because many deceivers have gone out into the world, who do not 
confess that Jesus Christ came as a human being. Such a person is a 
deceiver and an antichrist. 


P n , [74 e E] ^ n 
4 "Exdpwmv A(av OTU eUpmkoa Ek TOV TEKVOV COV TEPLTQ- 
^ 2 i à F ^ * x. , 7 t ^ 
TOoUv Tac Ev aAn0c(o, kadas EvTOAH éNaopev TAPA ToU 
TOTpÓG. 


°Ex&pnv. Aor mid ind 3rd sg xa(pw. The verb xaípo occurs in 
the active in the present tense, in the middle in the future tense, and in 
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the “passive” in the aorist tense. Historically, the variation may be 
accounted for by noting that the volitional nature of the future tense 
frequently led to the use of middle morphology (Cooper, 594; cited by 
Conrad, 8, n. 18), while -O- forms (and the less common -1- forms) 
were originally aorist intransitive markers, which eventually came to 
be used to identify the aorist middle/passive (Conrad, 5; see also 
“Deponency” in the Introduction). 

Ov. With the verb xaípo, the ört can introduce either a causal 
clause or a clausal complement that provides the content of the rejoic- 
ing. Given the tense of this verb and evoyka, the clausal complement 
analysis is unlikely (“I rejoiced greatly that I have found . . ."). 

eVpnke. Prf act ind 1st sg eüpCoko. 

èk TOV TÉKVOGY. Partitive. BDF §164(2) notes that partitive con- 
structions sometimes function (substantivally) as the subject or object 
of a verb (as here). They also point out that such expressions are rare 
in classical Greek but common in Semitic languages (cf. John 16:17). 
Given the use of the participle that follows (see below), it is likely that 
the writer viewed TLvac as implicit. The partitive expression could 
imply that some among the readers were not walking in the truth and 
thus serve as a subtle rebuke. Alternatively, the writer may simply be 
saying that he has found those among the readers' group that he has 
had contact with to be walking in the truth, without any implications 
regarding the rest of TOV TEKVaV. 

oov. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels" in the Introduction). 

TEPLTÆTODVTAG. Pres act ptc masc acc pl repumarTég. Accusa- 
tive complement in an object-complement double accusative construc- 
tion (see 1 John 1:10 on Vetorqv), in which the direct object (Ttva) 
is unstated (see above on €k TOV TEKVOD). 

év acta. Manner. 

ka aac. Introduces a comparison. 

évToAwp. Accusative direct object of EAdBopev. 

éAcBopev. Aor act ind 1st pl Novo. 

TAPA TOU TATPdc. Source. 


5 Kal viv époTG oe, kvp(a, odx óg ÉvroNüv Kava 
YVeapav oov GAAG iv eCxopev à Apxis, va ayomápev 
QAXNÉXovc. 
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kat vOv. The conjunction and adverb together here point to a tran- 
sition to the hortatory heart of the letter (cf. Culy and Parsons, 78, on 
Acts 4:29). 

épaTG. Pres act ind Ist sg potko. 

Ge. Accusative direct object of pot. 

Kupta. Vocative (cf. 1 John 2:1 on Tekv(a). On the meaning, see 
verse 1. Here, the vocative does not occur until the second sentence in 
the paragraph. 

GG. Introduces a comparison. Many have taken the comparative 
clause as a parenthetical comment that precedes a clausal complement 
(va dyanrpev GAAVAoOvG) providing the content of époTG: “And 
now, I ask you, lady, (not as one writing a new command to you, but 
one which you have had from the beginning) that we love one 
another." For the weaknesses of such an analysis, see below. 

évroN(v kovvijv. Accusative direct object of ypdpav. 

"y po«pav. Pres act ptc masc nom sg 'ypc«po. In comparative con- 
structions such as this, the participle is best viewed as substantival: 
Lit. “I ask . . . not as one writing a new command. . . ." 

gou. Dative indirect object of ypcpav. 

GAAQ. On the semantics, see 1 John 2:2. In the following clause, 
óc yoga evtohmp i is left implicit. 

dv elxopev am’ G&pxis. The headless relative clause (see 1 
John 1:1 0n"O . . . 6) serves as the direct object of an implied ypo. 

Qv. Accusative direct object of eCxopev. 

e(xopev. Impf act ind 1st pl éxw. 

Qn’ Goxfijc. Temporal (see 1 John 2:7). 

(va. The Cvo could introduce a clause that is epexegetical to the 
relative clause: *And now, I urge you, lady, not as one writing a new 
command to you, but one which we have had from the beginning, 
namely, we should love one another.” This view is supported by the 
use of the first person cryomápev rather than a second person form, 
since we would expect, *I ask you that you love one another" (but see 
the parallel syntax in 1 John 3:11). In this reading, the parenthetical à 
clause resulted in the writer never syntactically identifying his request, 
though it is clear in the semantics. Since, however, such a reading 
leaves €poTG without a clause that provides the content of the request 
(cf. Mark 7:26; Luke 16:27; John 4:47; 17:15; 19:31, 38; 1 Thess 4:1) 
and requires that époTG be rendered something like “urge,” most 
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scholars prefer to take the (va as introducing the clausal complement 
of Epat@ (see, e.g., Brown, 664). 
yanap er. Pres act subj 1st pl yo. Subjunctive with (va. 
GAAAovs. Accusative direct object of &yanrâpev. 


6 Kat atty €oriv Å QYÁTN, VÆ TEPLTATÕPEV KATA TAG 
évroAQg adrov: att Å évtoAH otiw, Kadads AKovoaTE 
AT apxfs, tva év ùth wepiTatite. 

kat. The sentence-initial kat marks thematic continuity (see 1 John 
1:2 on kal) and introduces a further comment on love. 

QUT. Predicate nominative. The demonstrative pronoun is cat- 
aphoric (see 1 John 1:5 on ain), pointing forward to the (va clause. 

égTLv. Pres act ind 3rd sg ei. On the retention of the accent, see 
1 John 1:5 on éc Uv. 

yay. Nominative subject (see 1 John 1:5 on attn) of éotiv. 

tva. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to aŭt (see 1 John 
1:5 on OTL). 

TEOLTATGPED. Pres act subj 1st pl reprnatéw. Subjunctive 
with (va. 

KAT TAS ÈVTONQG. Standard. 

avTov. Subjective genitive (see 1 John 1:1 on TNG yoe). 

avn. See above. 

T] €vToN f. Nominative subject (see 1 John 1:5 on abn) of otw. 

€GTUY. Pres act ind 3rd sg cit. On the loss of accent, see 1 John 
1:5 on éo TU. 

ka ac. Introduces a comparison that is parenthetical. 

Hkovowre. Aor act ind 2nd pl Goo. 

QT Goxfijc. Temporal (see 1 John 2:7). 

tva. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to orüTw (see 1 John 
1:5 on ott). 

év abt] TepiTartite. The idiom (see 1 John 1:6 on év TẸ 
OKOTEL mepumoTGpev) here means to live in accordance with the 
command to love one another or the truth more broadly (see verse 4). 
The most obvious antecedent of o'T1j is Y év ro. The content of the 
command, however, relates to wy (“Let us love one another") and 
comes under the broad label @AnBeta, which was used with tept- 
TaTEw in verse 4. Wendland (32-33), may be correct in seeing inten- 
tional ambiguity here (or “semantic density") that encompasses all 
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three of these closely related notions. Such ambiguity would be a lit- 
erary rather than syntactic category, and should not be confused with 
the questionable label “plenary genitive” (see, e.g., Wallace, 119-21). 

TEPLTATHTE. Pres act subj 2nd pl TepiTATEw. Subjunctive with 
wa. 


7 OTL ToAAOL TAcVvOL é£QqAO0v eig TOV kóopov, oi pÀ 
6podoyodvtes "Iqcoóv Xpvoróv épxópevov v oopkC 
oUTÓG éoTLv 6 *Advoc Kal 6 dvr(xpvoTog. 


Ott. Causal, introducing the grounds for the previous exhortation. 
Wendland (41—42) places a paragraph break between verses 6 and 7, 
apparently due to the “sudden shift from a positive to a negative tone” 
at this point (cf. NA2’). The use of the 671 at the beginning of verse 7, 
however, argues against such a division (see also 1 John 3:11). 

TOAÀXoL TAGVOL. Nominative subject of €£qA ov. 

é£QAO0v. Aor act ind 3rd sg é£épxopat. 

cig TOV kóop.ov. Locative. 

oi pù 6podAoyotvtes "Inoov Xpvoróv épxópevov év 
Gopkí. The language is very similar to 1 John 4:2. 

6poAoyotvtTec. Pres act ptc masc nom pl ópoAoyéo (attribu- 
tive). 

"Iq000v XpvoTÓv. Accusative direct object of 6uoAoyoovtec. 

épxó I.€vov. Pres mid ptc masc acc sg Cpxopuat. On the voice, see 
1 John 2:18. Wallace (645—46) lists this passage as an example where 
*An anarthrous participle in the accusative case, in conjunction with 
an accusative noun or pronoun, sometimes indicates indirect discourse 
after a verb of perception or communication." In terms of syntax, how- 
ever, it is probably more appropriate simply to maintain that the par- 
ticiple functions as the complement in an object-complement double 
accusative construction (see 1 John 1:10 on Wevornp; cf. 2:6 on 
wévetv). Moule (101) simply describes the present participle as 
equivalent to the perfect participle in 1 John 4:2. Following Porter, 
however, it is more likely that the different tenses point to different 
focal semantic elements. Porter (1989, 273-81) argues that the perfect 
tense serves in part, with transitive verbs, to place the emphasis on the 
subject rather than the object. With intransitive verbs, as here, it is 
likely that the perfect focuses more attention on the subject (who 
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came; 1 John 4:2), while the present tense keeps the focus on the 
action of “coming.” This distinction is best captured in English 
through the use of “has come” and “came” respectively. 

év oapkt. Manner. The term oapkt is an example of synecdoche 
(see 1 John 1:1 on at Xxetpec NV), meaning “human body." 

oUTÓC. Nominative subject of éo7tv (see 1 John 1:5 on av). The 
second accent comes from the enclitic €otLv (see 1 John 1:5 on 
€oTtv). The demonstrative is anaphoric, referring back to ToAAot 
TAQVOL. The use of the singular form serves to narrow the focus to any 
member of the larger group of TACVoOL. 

€o7Twv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eit. On the loss of accent, see 1 John 
1:5 on éo Tu. 

6 TAVOS Kat 6 avTixpLOTOS. Predicate nominative. 


2 John 8-11 

5Watch yourselves so that you do not lose what all of us have 
worked for, but receive (your) full reward. *Everyone who “goes 
ahead" and does not continue to hold to the teaching of Christ does not 
have God. The one who continues to hold to the teaching—this one 
has both the Father and the Son. "If anyone comes to you and does not 
bring this teaching, do not receive him into (your) home and do not 
greet him. "For the one who greets him participates in his evil deeds. 


8 QAémere ExvToOts, va pi GoAéonre & cloyacapeda 
GAA proðòv TAN &ToARB ATE. 


QAémeTe ExvTove. Lit. “Look at yourselves!” The idiom (see 1 
John 1:6 on €v TG OKOTEL TEPLTATHMEV) points to self-vigilance: 
“to be ready to learn about future dangers or needs, with the implica- 
tion of preparedness to respond appropriately” (LN 27.58). 

QAéme7e. Pres act impv 2nd pl BA€é Tw. The use of this imperative, 
along with the two in verse 10 (the only imperatives in the whole let- 
ter), mark this paragraph as the “peak” of the letter (see “Genre and 
Structure” in the Introduction). 

Eavtovc. Accusative direct object of QAémere. 

(va. Introduces both negative and positive purpose clauses. 

aToNéonte. Aor act subj 2nd pl àxóAAvp. Subjunctive with 
iva. Although a number of manuscripts (945 1175 1844 Byz [K L P] 
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Lect slav) use first plural forms of the verbs here (G&toAéoopev . . . 
&moAdoepev), the weight of external evidence (X? A B Y 81 322 
323 et al.) strongly favors the 2nd plural form found in the UBS*. 
Assuming that eLoyoodq.eo is original, it is easy to see how scribes 
could accidentally change the second plural form to first plural under 
the influence of cipyaoapeda (see also below). 

@ cipyaodpeda. The headless relative clause (see 1 John 1:1 
on“O . . . 0) functions as the direct object of @toA€onte. 

Q. Accusative direct object of cipyaodpeda. 

cipyaoupeda. Aor mid ind 1st pl €oyaSouat. The aorist form 
of the verb is sometimes spelled with eu as here and sometimes with 
m. Miller (429) describes the use of the middle form with this verb as 
indicating that “the subject is acting in his own interest.” For more on 
the voice, see “Deponency” in the Introduction. It is unclear whether 
the original text read clpyaodpeda (B 945 1175 1844 Byz [K L P] 
Lect sy" ^ cop” geo slav) or cipydoaote (X A Y 33 81 322 323 
436 al it?! vg syr» cope sa™™ arm eth Irenaeus" Isidore Lucifer). The 
UBS* editorial committee “was persuaded that the delicate nuance 
(* ... that you do not destroy things which we, apostles and teachers, 
wrought in you") is more likely to be due to the author than to copy- 
ists. On transcriptional grounds also this reading best explains the ori- 
gin of the second person verb, which arose through a levelling 
process" (Metzger, 652—53). Given the context and the scribal under- 
standing revealed in the variant reading, the first plural form should 
likely be viewed as inclusive (“we including you") rather than exclu- 
sive (“we apostles/leaders"). 

&NAQ. On the semantics, see 1 John 2:2. 

prodov TANPH. Accusative direct object of @ToAGBTE. 

Qoo Te. Aor act subj 2nd pl anoAauBave. Subjunctive 
with (va. 


9 mg ó tpočyov Kal pH pévov èv TH Sidaxq ToU 
XpvoToU 0eóv ovk Éxev 6 pévav èv ti Sidax7q, o0roc Kat 
TOV TATEPAH KAL TOV vióv ExeEL. 


TÓC ó TPOGyaVv Kat PH pévov év Tq Sibaxq ToU 
XptorTov. The whole participial construction, headed by the nomina- 
tive Tao ó Tpowywv koi uù uévov, functions as the subject of 
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€xev. On the rhetorical force of «ác with an articular participle, see 1 
John 2:23 on Tac. 

6 mpod"yov. Pres act ptc masc nom sg Tpocyw (substantival or 
attributive; see 1 John 2:23 on ác 6 &pvoúpevoç). Here, linked with 
uN uévov èv Tù Sidax7q ToU Xptotod, the verb carries a negative 
connotation of not simply “going ahead" but “going too far." There is 
thus irony involved. Brown (673) is probably correct in seeing a refer- 
ence to "progressive" teachings here. 

pévov év ti Óvóox1j. The use of uévec highlights continuity 
of state (cf. 1 John 2:10). Used with an inanimate object of the prepo- 
sition Ev (TH ót6n x1), the idiom refers to continued adherence to that 
object. 

Wévav. Pres act ptc masc nom sg uévo (substantival or attributive; 
see 1 John 2:23 on «ác ó &pvoúpevoç). 

Tov XpuvoToU. The genitive could be either subjective (“what 
Christ taught"; so Brooke, 177; Brown, 675; Schnackenburg, 286; 
Westcott, 230) or objective (“the teaching about Christ"; so Bultmann, 
113; Burdick, 427—28; Marshall, 72—73, n. 13; Smalley, 332). Given 
the fact that the concern is with aspects of Jesus' incarnation, e.g., he 
“came in the flesh,” rather than his own teachings per se, the objective 
genitive view is more likely, though Wendland (33), may be correct in 
seeing intentional ambiguity (or “semantic density") here. Such ambi- 
guity would be a literary rather than syntactic category, and should not 
be confused with the questionable label “plenary genitive" (see, e.g., 
Wallace, 119-21). 

Ücóv. Accusative direct object of xe. 

Éxev. Pres act ind 3rd sg €xw. 

ó pévav èv Ti 5.50 xq. The whole substantival construction 
serves as the topic (see 1 John 1:1) of what follows and will be picked 
up with the resumptive demonstrative pronoun ovtoc. On its internal 
syntax and meaning, see above. 

oUToc. Nominative subject of €xet. The antecedent is 6 uévav €v 
TH čðaxh. 

kat... kat. “Both... and.” 

TOV TATEPA kal TOV VLOV. Accusative direct object of éxEL. 

Éxev. Pres act ind 3rd sg €xw. 


10 ct tic Epxetar TPdS opc kal TAVTHY Tijv õrðaxùv où 
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z ^ EA > N ae 5 7 N 7 > ~ 
pépet, pù AapBavete adtov cic olkiav kat xoípevv ATE 
wi) AéveTe: 


€t. Introduces a first class condition (cf. 1 John 3:13). The accent 
comes from the enclitic Tug (see 1:5 on éo TU). 

Tuc. Nominative subject of €oxeTa. 

€pXETAL. Pres mid ind 3rd sg čpxopar. On the voice, see 1 John 
2:18 and “Deponency” in the Introduction. 

TpOS dpa. Locative. 

TAUTHV THY SLda XV. Accusative direct object of pépet. 

«éper. Pres act ind 3rd sg épo. 

Aag vere. Pres act impv 2nd pl Nopicvo (prohibition). On 
the significance of the imperative, see verse 8 on BAETETE. 

abtov. Accusative direct object of \apBavete. 

eig oik(av. Locative. While lexical analysis cannot solve the 
question of whether the reference is to a personal residence or house 
church, Brown (676) points out that unambiguous references to house 
churches elsewhere in the NT always use oikoc rather than oikia. 

xatpew abt ph Aéyere. Lit. “Do not say ‘Greetings’ to him.” 

xa peuv. Pres act inf yatow. Although this form typically occurs 
as an infinitive absolute, here the infinitive functions as the syntactic 
direct object of Aé'yav (see also verse 11). The greeting in view could 
either be connected with inviting someone into one's home (“Hello”) 
or wishing him well when he leaves (“Goodbye,” “Farewell”). Brown 
(676) is probably correct in arguing that “the rhythm of the verse 
where the two verbs in the protasis (10ab) constitute the one action of 
coming to teach suggests that the two verbs in the apodosis also con- 
stitute the one action of receiving and initial greeting." 

a0T@. Dative indirect object of Aéyere. 

Aéwve1e. Pres act impv 2nd pl A€é-yw (prohibition). The use of uj 
rather than oU makes it clear that this form is imperative rather than 
indicative. On the significance of the imperative, see verse 8 on 
BAémere. 


e z XN 3. ~ E ~ ~ OF: 2 
11 ó Aéqyov yap avTG xalpEeLv kovvavet Totg Epyotc Qù- 
TOV TOLG TOVNPOTÇ. 


* L4 i ~ F E Ce 
ó Aéyav ... &ÙT xatpevv. The whole participial construc- 
tion, headed by the nominative 6 Néywv, serves as the subject of 
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Kotvovet. On the rhetorical force of the construction, see 1 John 2:4 
on ó Aéyav. 

6 Néywv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg Aéyo (substantival). 

‘yap. Introduces the grounds for the prohibitions in verse 10 (but 
see 1 John 2:19 on yàp). 

a0T@. Dative indirect object of Néyav. 

xapevv. Pres act inf xwlpw. On the syntax of the infinitive, see 
verse 10. 

KOLVGV€L. Pres act ind 3rd sg KoLvavéw. 

TOG Épyoug . . . Tolg ToVvypotc. Dative complement of 
KoLvavet. As BDAG (552) notes, “To share, participate in the deeds 
of others means to be equally responsible for them.” 

@vTOD. Subjective genitive (see 1 John 1:1 on TNG yoe). 


2 John 12-13 

12 Although I could write much (more) to you, I do not want (to com- 
municate) with paper and ink. Instead, I hope to be with you and speak 
face to face so that our joy might be full. The children of your Elect 
Sister greet you. 


12 IIoAAQd Éxev óptv vpoqoevw o)k €BovdAndynv bra 
x&prov kat uéXavoc, dA Arvo yevéoVar Td opág 
KQL TOPO TOS oTópa afoot, ivo ù xapa av 
TeTAnpopévo 7j. 


IIoAAQ.. Accusative direct object of yp&pew (see below). 

Éxav. Pres act ptc masc nom sg €xw (concessive). 

optv. Dative indirect object of "Yyod«pev. 

papery. Pres act inf you. Superficially, the expression 
Io Éxov vptv vpdetv appears to involve an infinitive 
(ypc«petv) that is epexegetical to the direct object of éxov (i.e., 
IIoAAq): “I have much, namely, to write to you.” The analogous con- 
struction in Acts 25:26 is analyzed this way in Culy and Parsons (486). 
It is preferable, however, to view €x« plus an infinitive as a verb 
phrase that means “be in a position to do something” (see BDAG, 
421). The infinitive is thus complementary with IIoAA as its direct 
object. 

égovA (Ov. Aor mid ind 1st sg Boúňopat. This form is typically 
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parsed “aorist passive deponent” (cf. verse 4 on 'Excpmv). Given the 
fact, however, that (1) BovAouat only occurs in middle and passive 
forms in all tenses; and (2) the -Üvj- morpheme should likely be 
viewed as middle/passive rather than simply passive (see Conrad), 
€BovAyOnv should probably be treated as a true middle (see also 
“Deponency” in the Introduction). Miller (428) argues that “some 
verbs involve the self in the processes going on within the action,” and 
places this verb under the sub-category of “volitional activities.” 

dita XapTOV Kat WéAavoc. Means. An idiom meaning, “by 
letter” (cf. óuà uéNavog kal KAACOD, 3 John 13). 

Q@AAQ. On the semantics, see 1 John 2:2. 

eNn (Co. Pres act ind Ist sg éAn(Go. 

vyevéodar. Aor mid inf yivouat (complementary). The voice 
should be read as a true middle (see “Deponency” in the Introduction). 
Conrad (17, n. 34) argues that yivoucat, when used with 7pdc plus an 
accusative noun phrase, involves “conscious and deliberate participa- 
tion of the agent in the movement." 

TpOg dpc. Locative. 

kat. The conjunction links a second complementary infinitival 
clause to yevéodot npòç Dude. 

oTÓpuo Tpdg oT6pa. This idiom (lit. “mouth to mouth”) 
denotes “in person.” 

Aasa. Aor act inf AaAEW (complementary to EATS). 

Wa Å xoapd wav reTANP@pPéevy Tj. The same clause 
appears in 1 John 1:4, with the participle following the verb Ñ (but 
note the textual issue below on pôv). 

(va. Introduces a purpose clause. 

fj xe pq. Nominative subject of rj. 

T Gv. Subjective genitive (see 1 John 1:1 on THE &eric). As in 1 
John 1:4, the textual tradition varies between nav and Wav and the 
external evidence is not heavily weighted in either direction. Here, the 
first plural form xv occurs in N Y 945 1175 1292 1505 1611 1735 
1844 1846 1852 2138 Byz [K L P] Lect vg™ss syrP»" arm geo, while the 
second person form ùp ôv occurs in A B 33 81 322 323 436 1067 1243 
1409 1739 1881 2298 2344 2464 | 422 1 596 1 921 it®! vg cop*? eth 
slav. In this case, the first person pronoun fits the context more natu- 
rally and scribes may have changed it to second person through either 
faulty hearing or to harmonize it (probably unintentionally) with what 
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I have argued was likely the original reading for 1 John 1:4 (see that 
discussion). If the first person pronoun is read, it should be taken as 
inclusive, referring to both the writer and readers. 

mTenAnpopévn. Prf ptc fem nom sg TANpOw (perfect periphras- 
tic; see 1 John 1:4). The verb could be viewed as either middle or pas- 
sive voice. Porter (1989, 486) may be correct in arguing that “the 
periphrasis [here] draws attention to the state of completeness of such 
a joy." 

Ñ. Pres act subj 3rd sg eiui. Subjunctive with (va. 


13 'Aondtera( oe Ta Tékva Tíjg dócAqíg oov TiS èk- 
Aer Tic. 


’AoTrave Tat. Pres mid ind 3rd sg &onáķopar. Neuter plural sub- 
jects characteristically take singular verbs (see Wallace, 399—400). 
The second accent comes from the enclitic ge (see 1 John 1:5 on 
€0TLV). The form is typically parsed “middle/passive deponent” but is 
most likely a true middle (see “Deponency” in the Introduction). 
Miller (427) maintains that verbs that by their nature involve two 
parties, or a sense of reciprocity, tend to utilize the middle voice. She 
places this verb under the subcategory of “positive communication.” 

ge. Accusative direct object of 'Aonaterat. 

TQ TÉékva. Nominative subject of 'Aomoterot. 

Tis «ÓeAq1tc. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic 
Categories and Labels" in the Introduction). 

Tis ékAek Tfjg. On the meaning of this attributive modifier of TG 
QOeAqf|c, see verse 1. 

gov. Genitive of relationship (but see “Syntactic Categories and 
Labels” in the Introduction). Although many manuscripts add &uńv 
(945 1175 1292 1505 1611 1844 1852 2138 Byz [K L] Lect vg"* slav), 
it is not found in an impressive set of witnesses (N A B P Y 33 81 322 
323 1243 1409 1735 1739 1846 1881 2298 2344 2464 it^»! vg cop™ > 
geo) and it reflects a common liturgical addition (Metzger, 654). 
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3 JOHN 
3 John 1-4 


"The Elder, to (my) dear friend Gaius, whom I truly love. 

?Dear friend, I hope that all is well with you and that you are in good 
health, just as it is well with your soul. ?For I was overjoyed when the 
brothers and sisters came and confirmed your (message of) truth, even 
as you are living in the truth. ^I have no greater joy than this: I hear that 
my children are living in the truth. 


e 7 m4 a 9 ^-^ € 2 ^ > ^5 
1 'O -peofoTepoc Tate TË ayaTyTe, ov Eye oyomó év 
GAnVeLa. 


“O npeoßúrtepoç. On the use of the nominative absolute and 
meaning of tpcoBUTEpoc, see 2 John 1. 

Toto TG G"yomw«rG. Dative of recipient. On the diaeresis over 
the iota, see 1 John 3:12 on Kdiv. 

Ov. Accusative direct object of &yon. 

yà. Nominative subject of à"yormá. The explicit subject pronoun 
probably emphasizes the writer's love rather than being merely 
stylistic. 

QyaT. Pres act ind 1st sg yango. 

èv dàNqOcíq. The prepositional phrase could either indicate ref- 
erence (“with reference to the truth/the Gospel”) or manner (“truly”). 


P "n N n ». "n D ^ ` 
2 "Ayannté, tepl ravtav cdxopatl oe edvodotodar Kat 
bytatverv, Kaba evodottal cov Å Vvx. 


"Ayamyté. On the meaning, see 1 John 2:7. As in 1 John (see 1 
John 2:1 on Texvia), the use of the vocative in 3 John tends to mark, 
or at least occur, at the beginning of a new paragraph (so Floor, 6; see 
also “Genre and Structure” in the Introduction). 

TEpl vv TOY. Reference. BDF §229(2) argues that the phrase is 
synonymous with 700 wév TaVvTwV (“above all”), an expression that 
frequently appears in the salutation of letters in the papyri (cf. Moule, 
63). Such a sense, however, is otherwise unattested for TEL TVTOV. 
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The prepositional phrase most likely modifies evodov08at and has 
been fronted (see 1:5 on okotila) for emphasis. 

e¥xopat. Pres mid ind 1st sg eŬxopar. The second accent comes 
from the enclitic øe (see 1 John 1:5 on oru). Kemmer labels the use 
of the middle form with this verb as an “indirect middle, self-benefac- 
tive,” i.e., the subject of the verb acts for himself or in his own inter- 
est (see Conrad, 9). For more on the voice, see “Deponency” in the 
Introduction. Louw and Nida argue that this term may either denote 
“to speak to or to make requests of God” (33.178) or “to desire some- 
thing, with the implication of a pious wish” (25.6), but they list 
Romans 9:3 as the only probable example of the latter usage. BDAG 
(417) cites the same two senses of the verb and lists Acts 27:29 and the 
present passage as examples of the meaning “wish.” Brown (703) 
argues that “The use of the verb in secular letters as a polite wish for 
good health means that receivers of a NT letter would interpret it the 
same way unless there was a contextual indication of more profound 
intent, and that is lacking here.” Indeed, while in none of the cases 
where eŬxopar supposedly denotes “wish” can the notion of prayer 
be ruled out (cf. Culy and Parsons, 523), the use of evxouat with 
evodsovodat and vytatvetv does suggest that the conventional 
expression of desire for the well being of the recipient is in view. 

oe. The accusative pronoun is an example of what has traditionally 
been called either the *accusative subject of the infinitive" or the 
"accusative of general reference." Neither label is fully satisfactory. 
The former has in its favor the fact that the accusative noun is the con- 
ceptual "subject" of the infinitive verb. The latter has in its favor the 
fact that, strictly speaking, only finite verbs can take a subject. Some 
linguists have argued that in infinitive constructions that are not part 
of a prepositional phrase “raising” has occurred. The noun that we 
expect to be the subject of the infinitive has been raised from the 
infinitive (or lower/subordinate) clause to the main (or upper) clause 
where it functions syntactically as the direct object of the verb. It is, 
therefore, placed in the accusative case. While such an analysis may 
account for most infinitival constructions, it cannot explain the 
accusative case marking where the infinitive clause is part of a prepo- 
sitional phrase, such as €v T OTELpELY AVTOV (Matt 13:4). It cannot 
be said that the “subject of the infinitive” takes its case from the prepo- 
sition since it always bears accusative case even when used with a 
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preposition that takes a noun in a different case. We have thus retained 
the label “accusative subject of the infinitive,” since conceptual sub- 
jects of infinitives always bear accusative case marking. 

evodotodat. Pres mid inf eùoðów (complementary or “indirect 
discourse,” depending on whether the main verb means “wish” or 
“pray”). Louw and Nida (22.47) provide the following definition: “to 
experience and enjoy favorable circumstances.” This definition sug- 
gests that the form should be viewed as middle (intransitive) rather 
than passive (contra BDAG, 410). 

byvatvecv. Pres act inf vytatve (complementary or “indirect 
discourse,” depending on whether the main verb means “wish” or 
"pray"). 

kaðaç. Introduces a comparison. 

evodovtat. Pres mid ind 3rd sg evoddw. On the meaning and 
voice, see above. The second accent comes from the enclitic oov (see 
1 John 1:5 on éo TU). 

gov. Genitive of possession. 

T] vx. Nominative subject of evododtat. The use of this term as 
part of a comparison set against Tept v&vTQv . . . ge EvodotaBat 
kat VYLQLVELY points to a wish for well-being and health to extend 
beyond the spiritual (ebodot0Tat gov 7| Yvxń) to encompass all areas 
of life (wept návrtov). The expression oov 7 Wux7) should thus be 
viewed as a metonymy (see 1 John 2:2 on 100 KOopov) for “your spir- 
itual life." 


3 éxdpwv yàp Mav épxopévav ddEAGGV koi papTupOd- 
vtov GOV TH GANVEeLa, KAVadS od év andei TEpLTATEtc. 


éxdipnv. Aor mid ind 3rd sg xa(po. On the voice, see 2 John 4 and 
“Deponency” in the Introduction. 

yap. Introduces a reason for the previous statement, evodovTat 
oov 1j Vvxn (but see 1 John 2:19 on yàp). 

ėpxopévov. Pres mid ptc masc gen pl čpxopar. On the voice, see 
1 John 2:18 and “Deponency” in the Introduction. Genitive absolute, 
temporal. The genitive absolute is used when the subject of the partici- 
ple (which must also be in the genitive case) is different from the sub- 
ject of the main clause (see Healey and Healey). Although genitive 
absolute constructions typically occur prior to the finite clause they 
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modify, here the genitive absolute follows the finite clause. Although 
the syntax certainly allows for a reference to multiple arrivals, an 
examination of the use of this verb as a present participle in the NT 
should quickly dispel the notion that the present tense “almost pre- 
cludes the reference of the words to a single occasion” (contra Brooke, 
183; cf. Smalley 347, Westcott, 236). 

adeAPGv. Genitive subject (see above on épxopévav). On the 
meaning, see 1 John 2:9. 

LapTupovyTwr. Pres act ptc masc gen pl uaprupéo. Genitive 
absolute, temporal (see above on épxouévav). 

gov Tí Aveta. It is difficult to determine how these words 
relate to .aprupoUv Tov and each other. Testifying “about” something 
requires the use of the preposition tepi rather than the simple genitive 
of reference (see, e.g., 1 John 5:9, 10; John 1:7, 8, 15; 2:25; 5:32, 36, 
37, 39; 7:7). This, along with the parallel expression in verse 6, where 
cov clearly modifies Tj Gy&my rather than €wapTipnoay, suggests 
that the pronoun modifies 79 &Àw«e(q rather than paptupovvTwV. 
When pawptupéw is modified by a dative noun phrase (dative of 
advantage), it often carries the sense of providing confirming or 
affirming testimony (cf. LN 33.263—“to speak well of, to approve 
of”). The sense here would then be that other believers have come to 
the writer and confirmed/affirmed the truth/message that Gaius was 
proclaiming (but see below on ka@ac). For other examples of this 
construction, see, e.g., Luke 4:22; Acts 14:3 (variant); 15:8; 22:5; 
Romans 10:2; Galatians 4:15; and Colossians 4:13. 

gov. Subjective genitive (“you are truthful” or “you speak the 
truth”; see also 1 John 1:1 on TS toic). 

Tq] &Anðeíg. Dative of advantage (see above; see also verse 12 
on pepapTtópnTaL). 

kaVac. The conjunction could either introduce a comparison or 
indirect discourse (“indicating how something took place”; see LN 
89.86). The latter would be awkward given the fact that uapTupovv- 
Tov is already modified by cov TH @AnVEta. A comparative use of 
kaac, on the other hand, would yield a structure parallel to the pre- 
vious verse. If cov T) GANVeta refers to the nature of Gaius’ mes- 
sage (see above), then a clause comparing the nature of his conduct 
would be quite natural. 

ov. Nominative subject of mepimatetc. 
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èv aAndeta. Manner. Used with tepttaTéo, the prepositional 
phrase points to conduct that is consistent with the Gospel. 
TEPLTATETG. Pres act ind 2nd sg TEPLTATÉO. 
4 peugorépav tovtav ovk Exw xapav, væ kovo TQ èQ 
Tékva Ev TY GANVELA TEpLTATODVTA. 


wWeLCoTé pap. Attributive modifier of yapcv. The fronting of this 
element and consequent splitting of the noun phrase, perķotépav 
xapav, lend prominence to the mitigated exhortation that follows 
(Floor, 14; cf. BDF 8473). 

TovTwP. Genitive of comparison. The use of the plural may sug- 
gest at first glance that the pronoun is anaphoric and refers to multiple 
reports of Gaius’ piety. The fact that the demonstrative is followed by 
a (va clause, however, suggests that the demonstrative is cataphoric 
(see 1 John 1:5 on avn). The use of the plural form may simply be 
idiomatic (cf. John 1:50; Wallace, 332-33). 

€xw. Pres act ind 1st sg xo. 

xapàv. Accusative direct object of čxw. Although some manu- 
scripts read xctpuv (B 1243 1844 2298 it™! vg cop Hilary), the exter- 
nal evidence strongly favors xapav (X A C K L P et al.). 

(va. Introduces a clause that is epexegetical to ToUTwV, and serves 
as a mitigated exhortation: “Continue to give me joy by walking in the 
truth” (Floor, 9; see also “Mitigated Exhortations" in the Introduction). 

Gkov. Pres act subj 1st sg dkovw. Subjunctive with tva. 

TQ èQ TÉkva. Accusative direct object of @kovw. The expres- 
sion is used figuratively of those under the spiritual care of the elder 
and/or those who converted through his ministry. 

év Tq Andee. On the meaning, see verse 3. There is no appar- 
ent distinction between €v Tq &An9e(« and év aAnVeEta. John 
freely shifts from év 7 Aveia in John 17:17 to év GANVeta in 
the analogous context of John 17:19, and many scribes (N C? P Y Byz) 
apparently omitted the article here with no change in meaning (for a 
fuller discussion of the variation between articular and anarthrous 
forms, see Moule, 112). 

TEPLTATOVVTE. Pres act ptc neut acc pl epvmarTéo. Accusative 
complement in an object-complement double accusative construction 
(see 1 John 1:10 on eo Twv; see also 2 John 7 on épxóp.evov). 
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3 John 5-8 

‘Dear friend, you act faithfully in whatever you have done for the 
brothers and sisters, and (you do) this (for) strangers, 5who have con- 
firmed your love before the church, (and) whom you will do well to 
send on in a manner worthy of God. "For they went out on behalf of 
the Name, not taking anything from the Gentiles. ?Therefore, we ought 
to support such people as these, in order that we might become fellow- 
workers (with them) in (the spreading of) the truth. 


5 Ayanrnrté, TLOTOV TOLEtS 0 év épy&on eig Toüc dóeA- 
povs kal TobT0 Eévouc, 


"Ayamyté. On the meaning, see 1 John 2:7. As in 1 John (see 1 
John 2:1 on Texvia), the use of the vocative in 3 John tends to mark, 
or at least occur, at the beginning of a new paragraph (so Floor, 6; see 
also “Genre and Structure” in the Introduction). Here, the new para- 
graph is also signaled by the fact that verse 4 serves as a summary 
statement of the previous paragraph. 

TULOTÓY. The neuter singular form of an adjective is frequently 
used to form an adverb, as here (cf. Robertson, 294—95). 

TOLELC. Pres act ind 2nd sg Tovéw. 

0 éav épyaay cic todo &deAgodc. The headless relative 
clause (see 1 John 1:1 on “O . . . ©) serves as the direct object of 
TOLELÇ. 

© éav. The indefinite relative pronoun (see 1 John 2:5 on ôç . . . 
Qv) serves as the accusative direct object of Epycon. 

€Q^ydto'q. Aor mid subj 2nd sg €pycSouat. Subjunctive with édv. 
Miller (429) describes the use of the middle form with this verb as 
indicating that “the subject is acting in his own interest.” For more on 
the voice, see *Deponency" in the Introduction. 

cic Todo dóeAMpoUc. Advantage. 

kat ToUTo Eévove. In this highly elliptical construction, the 
accusative singular ToUTO serves as the direct object of an implied êp- 
'yat« or xotetc and the accusative plural £évoug serves as the 
accusative object of an implied etc (denoting advantage): kat 
Epyasy Tovto cic £évougc (cf. P Byz, which read eig tovc £€vovc). 


aN 5 , z ~ i r ? L4 2 , es 
6 ot èpaptýópnočv cov TH AyaTY évérvov ékkNqo(oc, ods 
KAAGS mováceug Tponépyoag iws ToU OeoU- 
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ot. Nominative subject of €uaptipynodv. The antecedent is Toùç 
adeAporvc/Eévouc. 

€paptvpynocv. Aor act ind 3rd pl papTvpéw. The second accent 
comes from the enclitic oov (see 1 John 1:5 on éoTu). On the mean- 
ing of the verb with a dative complement, see verse 3 on gov TH 
aAnveta. 

gov. Subjective genitive (see 1 John 1:1 on TNG konç). 

évaTiov ékkNnotag. Locative. 

oUG. Accusative direct object of nponéuyagç. 

KAAGS morýserç. Rhetorically, this expression introduces a mit- 
igated exhortation: *Help the brothers on their journey" (see 
*Mitigated Exhortations" in the Introduction). The fact that it occurs 
within a relative clause—a rhetorical device that marks foregrounding 
or thematic material (see Larson, 413)—adds further prominence to 
the implied exhortation (see Floor, 9, 14). 

TOUHGELC. Fut act ind 2nd sg Tovéw. 

TpoTepWac. Aor act ptc masc nom sg pomép.mo (means). The 
verb means *to send someone on in the direction in which he has 
already been moving, with the probable implication of providing help” 
(LN 15.72). 

Tov eoD. Genitive complement of &£Cac. 


7 bmép yàp Tod dvépatos é£qAO00v pndev Aapdvovreg 
Qm TGv EDVLKGD. 


onép ... TOU óvópaToc. Representation/advantage. 

“yap. Introduces the grounds for the request that Gaius send them 
on their way in an appropriate manner (but see 1 John 2:19 on yàp). 

TOU Óvóp.aTOG. Metonymy (see 1 John 2:2 on Tov Kdopov) for 
“God” or “Jesus Christ.” 

é£iNO 0v. Aor act ind 3rd pl €&épxouae. The implied starting 
point from which they “went out” is probably the church. 

wndev. Accusative direct object of AauBcvovtec. When used 
with a non-indicative verb, Greek writers characteristically chose 
undetc rather than ovdetc. 

AapBavovtec. Pres act ptc masc nom pl AapBcve (manner). 

ATO TGv éÜvukGv. Source. 
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8 pets oóv dyelAopev broAapBRaveLV Tod ToLOUTOVG, 
(vo ovvepyoi yivópeða TH inta. 


fietg. The explicit subject pronoun shifts the focus from Tovc 
GO€A«oUc (v. 5) to the elder and his readers. 

épetAoper. Pres act ind 1st pl opetAw. On the semantics and 
rhetorical significance of this verb, see 1 John 2:6 on óge(Aet. 

brodapBevery. Pres act inf 9noAopf)tvo (complementary). 
Here, “to assist in supplying what may be needed" (LN 35.1). 

TOVS TOLOÜTOUG. Accusative direct object of broAapBavev. 

(va. Introduces a purpose clause. 

ovvepyot. Predicate nominative. 

ywóp.e9a. Pres mid subj 1st pl yivopar. Subjunctive with (va. 
On the middle voice, see 2 John 12 and “Deponency” in the 
Introduction. 

Tj &Nnðeíg. The dative noun phrase could either be (1) a 
complement of a ovv- word (thus, *fellow-workers with the truth"), or 
(2) dative of reference, with the complement of ovvep/yot being an 
implied avtotg (thus, *fellow-workers with them in the truth"). The 
term GAnVelq is likely another word for the “true message" or 
“Gospel.” The fact that (a) avvep*yot more naturally would take a per- 
sonal complement; (b) *Neither the LXX nor the New Testament uses 
the dative with this noun, which normally governs the genitive or eis 
with the accusative” (Brown, 714); and (c) ovvepyot is not contigu- 
ous with Tj @AnSeta makes the second interpretation slightly more 
likely (for a defense of the alternative view, see Brown, 714). The 
ambiguity, which led to the potential dissonance of the notion “fellow- 
workers with the truth,” probably led two early scribes (&* A) to sub- 
stitute T] €kkAnotaq. 


3 John 9-12 

9I wrote something to the church, but that one who loves to be first 
among them, Diotrephes, does not pay attention to us. For this rea- 
son, if I come, I will bring up his works, which he is doing by disparag- 
ing us with wicked words. And since he is not satisfied with that, he 
also does not welcome the brothers and sisters. Indeed, he hinders 
those who want to (welcome them) and throws them out of the church. 

! Dear friend, do not imitate (such) bad behavior but (imitate) good 
behavior. The one who does good belongs to God. The one who does 
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evil has not seen God. ?Demetrius has been affirmed by everyone and 
by the truth itself. And we also affirm (him), and you know that our 
testimony is true. 


9 "Eypava 7v Tq ExKAnola: GAN 6 PLroTpaTEbov adbTev 
Avotpégys ok én déxeTaL Hues. 


“Eypoawe Tv. There is a great deal of textual variation here. The 
UBS‘ reading is supported by X* A et al.; codex B reads "Eypadic 7C 
(so also cop* *); the second corrector of N reads "Eypaa &v (so 
also 33 et al.); a number of witnesses (C Y Byz et al.) simply read 
"Eyponjo;; and a few late manuscripts read “E ypaya &v TU, with one 
reading "Eypaa «T1. As Metzger notes (655), the UBS* text is the 
reading that best explains the origin of the other readings, though it is 
appropriately given a *B" or *C" (UBS?) rating. The reading of codex 
B is probably simply a scribal error. Although Metzger (655) claims 
that the reading "E»yponpa was intended to avoid undue deprecation of 
apostolic authority, it is unclear how this reading would accomplish 
this. Some of the variants likely arose from the fact that the connection 
between the first clause and the &AX' clause is not readily apparent in 
the UBS‘ reading. Certain information has been left implicit, i.e., the 
Elder expected the letter to be recognized as authoritative by the recip- 
ients, making this conceptually a difficult reading. This led some 
scribes to alter the text so that the Elder claimed a desire to write but 
was deterred by Diotrophes' opposition: *I would have written [some- 
thing] to the church...” (Eypaya &v [ru]). 

"E ponpà. Aor act ind 1st sg ypágw. The second accent comes 
from the enclitic Tu (see 1 John 1:5 on éoTUv). In this case, the new 
paragraph is introduced by a shift in topic introduced by "E»yponja Tt 
(cf. 1 John 5:13) and by the fact that verse 8 serves as a summary state- 
ment of the previous paragraph. 

tt. Accusative direct object of "E»yponpa. 

Tq £kkAnoa. Dative indirect object. 

QGAÀN'. The conjunction introduces a proposition that runs contrary 
to the implied expectation that the letter would be recognized as 
authoritative. For more on the semantics of &AA«, see 1 John 2:2. 

6 qvuAompoTeUov. Pres act ptc masc nom sg quAonporeUo 
(substantival). Nominative subject of émudéxeTat. The verb, which 
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occurs only here in the NT and only rarely elsewhere, means, “to like 
or love to be first in rank or position” (LN 25.110). 

QUTGYV. Genitive of subordination. 

AvoTpÉqQnc. Nominative in apposition to 6 pLAoTpaTEvav. 

émdéxeTaL. Pres mid ind 3rd sg èniðéxopar. The verb which 
occurs only here and in verse 10 in the NT, could simply mean, “wel- 
come” or “receive,” as Mitchell strongly argues. Given the context, 
however, the “reception” appears to relate more to being confronted 
with what was written in a letter than a personal encounter with a vis- 
itor, suggesting a sense like, “to listen or pay attention to a person, with 
resulting conformity to what is advised or commanded” (LN 36.14). 

Hs. Accusative direct object of émid€xeTar. 


10 dice ToUTo, édv EAV, bTopvyoe adtod Ta Epya & moret 
AGYoLs vovnpotg PAVAPGY Hc, kot pi] AoKovpevoc Ext 
TOVTOLS OVTE AUTOS EnLdéxETAL Tod ASEAGOIS kal TOC 
, , X 2 ~ $ , 2 LÀ 
BovXopévovc koAoev kal EK TiS ExKANOLaS EKBQAAEL. 


dtd Toro. Causal. The demonstrative pronoun is anaphoric (con- 
trast 1 John 3:1), pointing back to the proposition Avorpéqng ovK 
ENLOEXETAL uâç as the reason for the following result. 

éav. Introduces the protasis of a third class condition (see 1 John 
1:6 on 'Edv). The conditional construction should probably be taken 
as indicating genuine doubt regarding whether or not the writer will be 
able to come (cf. v. 14: éNrtzo 06 eUO€oc oe ibetv). 

ENDE. Aor act subj 1st sg čoxopar. Subjunctive with écv. 

bTop voc. Fut act ind 1st sg broptwvyjokw. Here, the sense is 
“call to mind, bring up" (BDAG, 1039). 

QUTOU. Subjective genitive (see 1 John 1:1 on TNG yoe). 

TQ Epyee. Accusative direct object of bropvyow. 

&. Accusative direct object of movet. 

noret. Pres act ind 3rd sg ToLeéw. 

AGyous ToVvypote. Instrumental. 

pAvapGD. Pres act ptc masc nom sg PAVAPEw (Means). The verb, 
which occurs only here in the NT, means, “to indulge in utterance that 
makes no sense, talk nonsense (about), disparage” (BDAG, 1060). 
BDAG goes on to note that the expression qÀAvopàv uç may be 
captured in modern English through the rendering, *bad-mouthing us.” 
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Hpac. Accusative direct object of pAvapav. 

QPkOvMEVOG. Pres ptc masc nom sg dpkéo (causal). The voice 
should probably be viewed as middle rather than passive (contra 
BDAG, 132). 

éat TovToLc. The thing with which the person is satisfied is typ- 
ically placed in the dative case. This is the only use of wpkéw with Ent 
in the NT and the construction is rare elsewhere. It may be a stylistic 
variant for the simple dative (cf. BDAG, 132), or èni may carry a 
causal nuance (“a marker of cause or reason as the basis for a subse- 
quent event or state”; LN 89.27). 

&œùròç. Nominative subject of éwudéxeTat. The explicit subject 
pronoun focuses attention on Diotrephes and his behavior. 

éw.déxeTa. Pres mid ind 3rd sg énéyouar. On the voice and 
meaning, see verse 9. 

Tov adeAGodc. Accusative direct object of éwidéxeTaL. 

TovVS BovAopévove. Pres mid ptc masc acc pl BovAopat (sub- 
stantival). Accusative direct object of kaAVeL. On the middle voice, 
see 2 John 12 and “Deponency” in the Introduction. The complemen- 
tary infinitival clause modifying BovAopévovg is left implicit: €nt- 
déEao Sar adtove (“to welcome them”). 

K@AVEL. Pres act ind 3rd sg kovo. 

èk Tífjc éxkANotac. Separation. 

€xBOAAEL. Pres act ind 3rd sg €k&AA o. In Greek, whether or not 
one is successful in his or her efforts to do something generally must 
be determined by the context. Where the action is unsuccessful, schol- 
ars typically label the verb tense “conative” (but see “Tense, Aspect, 
and Mood" in the Introduction) and render the expression, *X tried to 
Y." Here, the context does not tell us whether or not Diotrephes was 
successful in expelling such hospitable members of the congregation. 
Given the lack of contextual markers, we should probably read €k- 
Q&AXXec as what he actually accomplished. 


11 "Ayaryté, pi) pipot TÒ kokóv GAAQ TO ayaddv. 6 
ayadoTo.Gv èk ToO Veot éoTuv: Ó KAKOTOLŐV oUx EGPakED 
TÓv Vedv. 


"AvyoamqTé. As in 1 John (see 1 John 2:1 on Tekv(o), the use of 
the vocative in 3 John tends to mark, or at least occur, at the beginning 
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of a new paragraph (so Floor, 6; see also “Genre and Structure” in the 
Introduction). While such a boundary may be made more likely by the 
use of the imperative mood (Lov), the referential link between verse 
11 and verses 9-10 should not be overlooked. 

utpoĵ. Pres mid impv 2nd sg peop. Miller (427) classifies 
this as a reflexive verb with the underlying semantics, “to pattern one- 
self after.” This first and only imperative verb in the body of the letter 
marks the “peak” of the letter (Floor, 16). 

TÒ KaKOV. Accusative direct object of pupoô. The referent is 
likely the wicked actions of Diotrephes. 

@AAQ. On the semantics, see 1 John 2:2. 

TÒ ayaddv. Accusative direct object of an implied pto. The 
referent is likely the godly actions of those who sought to welcome the 
visiting brothers. 

ó ayadoToLGv. Pres act ptc masc nom sg &yaÑonroréw (sub- 
stantival). Nominative subject of €oTtv. 

ék TOU Deo éoTUv. On the meaning of this expression, see 1 
John 3:10 on €oTtv èk tov Oeo. 

€oTwv. Pres act ind 3rd Sg eit. On the loss of accent, see 1 John 
1:5 on éo TU. 

6 KQKOTOLGD. Pres act ptc masc nom sg kakomotéo (substanti- 
val). Nominative subject of €apakev. 

éd pokev. Prf act ind 3rd sg ópcto. On the meaning, see 1 John 3:6. 

Tov Ücóv. Accusative direct object of éópokev. 


12 Aynpntpio pepaptipytar Vad càvTov Kal o0 wùriç 
Tfjg GAyVetac: ko pete 66 uorpropotpev, kai otas STL 
1j uo prvpéo av arydijco eoru. 


AnpnTpig. Dative of advantage (see note on uegoprÜprrau) or 
perhaps dative of reference. 

pepoprópowqTo. Prf pass ind 3rd sg papTvpéw. When pap- 
Tvpéw is modified by a dative noun phrase, it often carries the sense 
of providing confirming or affirming testimony (cf. LN 33.263—“to 
speak well of, to approve of”; see also verse 3 on oov TH &Aneta). 
The construction here, wapTupéw with a dative modifier, can be con- 
fusing, since the verb is passive and its syntactic subject is unclear. 
With an active form of papTtvpéw, someone (nominative case) affirms 
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something (the unstated direct object of the verb) for someone else 
(dative case). When the verb is passivized, the one doing the affirming 
is introduced by $16, and the one being affirmed remains in the dative 
case. The unstated content of the affirmation becomes the subject of 
the passive verb. Thus, “Everyone affirms (something) for Demetrius” 
becomes literally, “It is affirmed by everyone for Demetrius.” 

nrò THVTwDV. Ultimate agent. 

úno irie Tic Neies. Ultimate agent. 

Ti etc. Nominative subject of wwpTvpovpev. The explicit subject 
pronoun shifts the focus to the writer's testimony. 

LapTvpodper. Pres act ind 1st pl wapTupew. 

otdac. Prf act ind 2nd sg oióa. 

Ott. Introduces the clausal complement of otóa (see also 1 John 
2:3 on OTL). 

Å paptveta. Nominative subject of éoTw. 

T Gv. Subjective genitive (see 1:1 on THC Swi). 

Gn c. Predicate adjective. 

€o7Twv. Pres act ind 3rd sg eit. On the loss of accent, see 1 John 
1:5 on éo TU. 


3 John 13-15 

13] could have written much (more) to you, but I do not want to com- 
municate with you using pen and ink. '4I hope to see you very soon, 
and we will speak face to face (then). 

15Peace to you. The friends (here) greet you. Greet the friends 
(there) by name. 


13 IIoAAQ etxov yectyo Gov GAN’ od 9éAo Std uéAavoc 
Kal KoAouov GOL ype: 


IIoAAQ.. Accusative direct object of yp&yar (see 2 John 12). 

etxov. Impf act ind 1st sg €xo. 

"y pete. Aor act inf ypo (complementary; see 2 John 12). 

OL. Dative indirect object of yoyar. 

@AN’. On the semantics, see 1 John 2:2. 

No. Pres act ind 1st sg VéAw. 

dia uéNavoc Kal KAACPOV. Means. Another idiom meaning, 
“by letter” (cf. dua xápTov kat uéNarvoc, 2 John 12). 
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OL. Dative indirect object of yoapeuv. 
ype. Pres act inf ypo (complementary). 


14 ènia 66 eddewo ce idetv, kal orópæ mpóc orópa 
AaAjoopev. 


eX (Co. Pres act ind 1st sg éAn(Go. 
Ge. Accusative direct object of LOctv. 
LOctv. Aor act inf óp&w/etõov (complementary). 
/ ` 7 rO EUN ne 3 
OTOMA TOOS OTOP. This idiom (lit. “mouth to mouth") 
denotes “in person.” 
AAjooper. Fut act ind 1st pl Ao. 


15 cipüvw« oov. done fovtat oe ol piñor. domotov TODS 
q(Xovg kar óvopa. 


eLpńvny. Nominative absolute (see 2 John 1 on «peof)orepoc). 

oot. The dative element is used to mark the recipient of the wish 
prayer. It could be viewed as dative of advantage (“Peace [is wished] 
for you") or dative indirect object (“[May] peace [be given] to you"). 

QoTotovTat. Pres mid ind 3rd pl cone Sopa. The second 
accent comes from the enclitic ge (see 1 John 1:5 on otuv). On the 
voice, see 2 John 13 on Aomódterat. 

ge. Accusative direct object of Gomagovrat. 

ot «Xov. Nominative subject of Gom&tovrat. The use of this 
term, rather than ot dd¢A got, may highlight a strong personal affin- 
ity, which goes beyond simple brotherhood in Christ, between those in 
the Elder's church and the group to which he is writing. The following 
use (Toùç ~tAouc) may also serve as a means of distinguishing sup- 
porters of Diotrephes from supporters of the Elder. 

Gomavov. Pres mid impv 2nd sg Gomatopat. On the voice, see 2 
John 13 on 'Ao&terat. 

TOUG «Nov. Accusative direct object of &'oátov (see also 
above). 

kat’ övopæ. The expression, generally rendered “by name,” 
probably reflects the distributive use of korr with the accusative: lit. 
“name by name." The focus would then be on greeting each and every 
one of them individually, rather than as a group. 
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